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Victoria! 

AN  AMERICAN  TRIBUTE. 

The  queenliest  of  queens — the  womanly 

Of  womanhood — the  excellent  of  wives — 

No  scroll  historic  of  immortal  lives 
Enshrines,  O  queen !  a  counterpart  of  thee. 

Thy  brow  with  truth’s  bright  diadem  is  crown’d ; 

Thy  wand  of  power  is  conscience  tutor’d  by 
The  Law  Divine;  thy  purpose  pure  and  high, 

For  justice,  faith  and  honor,  world  renown’d. 

The  queen  of  gentle  hearts  through  three-score  years 
Of  loving  rule,  thy  influence  benign 
Hath  held  a  sway  of  potency  sublime, 

Like  Sirius  mid  the  multitude  of  spheres. 

This  crowning  glory,  cmpress-Queen!  is  thine, 
Transcending  Sheba’s  in  her  palmiest  prime. 


THOMAS  MAC  KELLAR. 


Oermantown.  Pa 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


A*' 


NEW  TOBK. 


SCHKBMEBHOBN’8  TBACHBK8’  AOEHOT. 

Oldeet  and  beat  known  In  U.  S. 
Established  18U 

t  East  Uth  Stmbt.  Niw  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

^9t  Madison  Ave.  (64th  8t.),  New  York. 

78th  year  opens  Sept.  28d.  English  and  Claselcal  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primsi^  Class.  Oymnaeium. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


iLUSOia  Chlosgn,  1&1  Throop  street. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

CDlrersltf  BzmusIoo  and  Mon-Herldent  C  oisw  lead  to  ihe 
osnal  OoUege  degrees,  Inclodlog  all  poet-giadnate.  altbont 
realdenoe  iDSfnctlnn  by  mall  In  any  desired  subj,  ct. 

Address  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 


PENN8TL.YAN1A. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIEPS 

SCHOOIi  FOR  GlRIiB,  NKWBUROH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academic.  A 'vaoced.  a'd  college  Pruiaratory  Conraes  Di¬ 
plomas  given  in  each  certiflcateadmin  to  Vassarand  Welles¬ 
ley.  Special  conraes  In  Art,  Hoslc,  and  Llteratore.  One  and  a 
fc.ir  hoars  trom  New  Y  .rk. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NSW  YORK. 

For  particnlars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boardino  AND  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816) 
September  36.  176  West  73d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


IbliAs  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  4th. 

735  Madison  Avenne,  New  York. 


NSW  Yohk.  Saratooa  Spbinga 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  PiincIpaL 
For  Year-book  address  secretary. 


N.  Y.  University 

Ld.W  School  eveninV**cl a*ss^ew 

LL.  B  after  three  years  Dally  sesalooa  a  $•  to6and  6to  lOp  m. 
Tuition  flOO.  OKADITATE  CLaSSEo— Twelve  conraea.  Five 
rcqalred  for  LL.  M. 

For  clrcnlars  addreaa 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 
Waahlngtoc.  Square.  New  York  City. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


nrniiT?  cpunni  fob  young  ladies,  opens 

UbUnlL  OvnUUL  Sept.28.  Established  in  18M  20 
mluutee  from  Phllaaemhia,  2  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circnlar,  apply  to  Principals,  Frsncks  E.  Bknmrtt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogonts  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


Tiroinia,  Old  Cburcb. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®°1nd  girls. 

Excelle-tbome.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  best  col 
leges.  Indlvldua-  care  to  backward  pupils.  Qymnaslum.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept  Mth,  1897 .  Catalome. 

Taos.  P.  Darracutt,  H.D.,  Ph.D.,  PrlnclpsL 


M  ASS  ACH  U8ETT8. 


CHILD  STUDY. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  Blble-s  bool  teachers  at 
the  Bible  Normal  College,  Suringfleld,  Mass.  Prof. 
George  E.  Dawson,  Ph.D  (Clark  University)  conducts 
a  class  in  Educational  Psyctioloi  y,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  child  mind.  Twenty-nve  weeks  beginning 
September  10,  accompanied  by  practice  hours  In  Peda- 
goOT  under  Prof  G  W  Pease.  Special  students  received 
m  Bible  and  Sunday-school  courses,  and  in  City,  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions.  For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to 

J.  L.  DIXON,  aecretary. 


UwarFadlamjl  leading  musical  Im- 

»  |W**EJV>***w*l  w  ititution  of  America. 

LO  NSDRMlF9kV  Founded  1853.  Unsur- 

6F  MUSIC  passed  advantsges  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  H'.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
nUNX  W.  KALB.  OMSISI  Maaagw,  Bortaa,  Mam. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Exceptional  facilities  tor  preiiarlDg  bo  .a  to  enter  any  college 
or  scientl8c  school.  Our  closeness  to  touch  with  Prlncetou 
Ualversity  Is  an  additional  udvantage  to  boys  Inteodlug  to  en¬ 
ter  U  st  lustltutlon.  Highest  references  Write  for  the  cata- 
logne.  J.  H.  FINE,  Bead  Master,  Prlnceto  ,  N.  J. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1862,  Is  beantifnlly  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bull  tings,  fine 
gymnaginm,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  re¬ 
fined,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such 
surroundings  recslved.  For  terms,  course  of  stndy, 
referencee,  etc.,  apply  to 

FHfEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.  W.,  Ptincipal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  23. 

“No  better  place  to  .end  a  boy." 


Hiss  Dana’s  School  for  Girls,  “5^5ry,;Sy, 

will  reooen  Sept  22.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Bsiltlmorc  «  ollege.  Music  aid  Art.  Resident  native  French 
and  Qermaa  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York  aSords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pupils,  $700. 


1 1#  V  U  A  I  I  BBIDGETO^ 

I  W  T  n  A  !■  k  NSW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Oollrge-preparatory  Scuool  for  Otrla. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Kstahllsbed  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLBN  Mazwblu  Principal. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prepai  atlon  Home  Department. 

Enoixwuod.  N.  j.  Jambs  B.  Parsons,  a  M. 


Bordbnvown,  New  Jersey. 

BOBDENTOWN  female  college.— A  home  school 

'or  girls,  beanttrally  sltoated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  08  send  yon  oarcatal-w  e.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaihdbli.,  D.U., 
President.  Frkd’k  T.  Shultz,  A.M..  Head  Jfaster. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

40  WAULj'  STREKT. 

OAPITIL  AID  BTIBFLUB, 

S1 1,500,000. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorised  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEBE8T  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  (Company. 

Bzeontors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Instltntiona,  and  Ipdlvidnals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depoeitory  for  money. 
John  A.  Stiwart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Ftee-Prss. 

Jamkb  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Pree. 

Hmbv  L.  Thorrkll,  Seeretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistont  Seereiary 


McGORlGK  THEOLOGIG&L  SEHIMART 

CHICAGO. 

Next  session  begins  Thursday,  Kept.  28.  Rooms  drawn  at 
10  a.m.  Opening  address  by  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  3  p.m. 
Seminary  addresa,  1060  North  Halsted  Street.  Take  Lincoln 
Avenne  cable. 

For  farther  Information  addresa  Chairman  or  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Harskn  Rhoadrs, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokbs, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbpbllbr, 
Albxandbr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maov,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Gbobob  F.  Yibtor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Abtob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phklpb, 
Danibl  Lord, 

John  S.  Ksnnbdy. 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Lewis  Cabs  Lkdvakd. 


POSTOFFICE  ORDERS 

ARB  NOW  SUPERSEDED  BY 

DOLLAR  CHECKS, 

issued  singly  or  in  book  of  dlf- 
ferent  denominations,  drawn 
and  signed  by  owner,  yet  a  K 
certified  obligation  ot  the  ■ 
Cheque  Bank,  and  good  every-  W 
where  on  the  Continent.  “For  m 


. .  f 

on  the  same  system  as  B 

CHEQUE  BANK  CHEQUES,  . 

which  are  in  pounds  sterling  and  available 
all  over  the  world.  Send  for  circulars  to 
Agency  of 

THE  CHEQUE  BANK,  Ltd., 

FREDERICK  W.  PERRY,  .ngr.l  40  and  42  Wall  St. 


UmOH  TEACHERS'  AGEHCIES  OP  AMERICA. 

Bev.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa^  Toronto,  Canada  ’  New  Orleans,  La.,;  New 
York,  N.  T.;  WasbinaUm,  D.  C„’  Son  Praneiseo,  Cat.; 
CMeago,  lU.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
nest  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Tbaohbrs'  Abbn- 
OIBB,  Saltsbnrg.  Pa. 


Brown  Bros.  ^  Co. 

PHILA.,  NBW  VOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTkn  BY  PRIVaTS  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Kxch's. 

We  hay  and  sell  all  flret  class  Invest-  T m  wAfitniavi'l' 
ment  Secorltles  on  commission.  We  aUYCoHUvIHi 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corp  -rations.  Firms  and  Indlvlcinals  on  f  1 AQ 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  kjCVMl.  lUlY/O* 
ot  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
oonntiies.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters 

We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
aP  make  cable  transfers  to  all  i>arts;  also  make 
VI  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
Oredit  ^  parts  of  the  world. 


''The  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

EDUCATION. 

The  oldest  of  t  e  high  clsss  (ducatloaal  magazines,  entered 
Its  18th  y^  ar.  September,  1897.  In  Its  sphere  It  Is 

A  RECOCNIZI»  LEADER. 

However  crowded  with  reading  matter  your  table  ir ay  be, 
yon  shonld  not  fall  to  take  ai  d  read  the  oid'st  and  best  ednca- 
tlonal  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States.  All  articles 
lurlnted  in  Kdncailon  are 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  Is  contributed  to,  and  read  hy  many  of  the  leading  ednca 
tors  of  the  day.  No  progressiva  teacher  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  it. 

SUBSCBIFTION  PRICE.  BS.OO 
SaMipIe  Copy  lor  six  B-«ent  atansps  Try  It  fora  year 

KA530N  *  PALMER.  Publishers, 

50  Broaifiehl  St.  B05T0N,  MA55. 


I 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


IOWA 


Over  4.000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  hare  more  members.  Several 
plans:  two  ^ans  give  free  registration:  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positlona  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
nlans  and  a  S9W.(0  love  story  of  ('ollege  days.  No  charge  to  emoloyere  for  reoommendiiig  tearhere. 

^UTHRBN  TEACBBB8’  BUBKAU,  I  BEY.  DK.  O.  M  BUTTON.  A.M..  I  SUTTON  TBAOBEBS’  BUREAU, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Main  and  8d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky.  I  President  and  Mana«er.  i  a  71  Dearborn  fit.,  t'hlcago,  UL 

Northern  vacancies,  Chteago  oSee;  SomtKtm  vaeaneies,  LouievOe  oM**.  One  fee  regittsre  4n  both  ojkss. 


Cltmler  of  Csmmsres,  Ckiesgo, 

Home  Ofloe,  tews  Falls,  lows, 

BDOM  2»8  TREMONT  B’LDO,  BOSTON 


(Botabliohed  1857  ) 

ALEXANDER  &  DOWELL 

(Regtotered)  SOL  CITOES  OF  PATENfS, 

And  Counsel  In  Patent  Causea 
PRACTICE  IN  ALL  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

*07  Seventh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washingten,  D.  C. 

I  (Send  for  onr  book  of  “Points”  free.) 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

N.var  d.f.uS.<l  I“ve8t  Eastern  capl  al  In  first  mort.  ages  (st 
”  ‘  »*'■  i>a>«blo  beml-annually,  principal 
•  Poy'n.nt.  Interest  lu  gold)  ou  well  cultivate  farms 

WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Pr..id.nt  1  ,  v. 

(Homs  Offic.)  Bullitt  Building,  f  rkUsdOlpUs 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  I*t  Vic-Prsrt.  I  _  , 

Invsttois^B  140  N.8«u  Srr..t,  fFowTork 

never  hed  ^N  Mett.  H.  Ellit,  2d  Vice-Prest.  end  Secy. 

.  lo,,  V  I.  N.  Bunnell,  Tree*. 

r  Chiflet  S.  Hutchinton,  Syrecuie,  N.  Y, _ 

OVBS,'l!Sl£«J**5MST|;  ■ 
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All  Rouiid  the  Horizon. 

When  these  words  come  before  the  eyes  of  our 
readers  they  will  already  have  seen  President 
Low’s  letter  formally  accepting  the  nomination 
for  Mayor.  Simple,  straightforward,  clear,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  touching  only  a  few 
points  and  those  of  vital  importance,  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  especially  admirable  for  the  evidence  it 
gives  that  this  man  of  practical  wisdom  is  also 
a  man  of  ideals,  of  sympathies,  of  a  noble  pur¬ 
pose.  Strict  in  his  definition  of  hie  own  duties, 
his  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  people  is 
as  broad  and  as  charitable  as  the  sunlight.  That 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  city  will  be  his  one 
object,  if  elected  to  ofiSce,  is  not  more  certain 
than  that  his  vision  is  clear  as  to  what  that 
highest  welfare  actually  is.  To  place  the  ser 
vice  of  the  people  above  the  service  of  a  party, 
to  promote  unity  and  homogeneity  in  the  vast 
territory  of  the  new  city,  by  fostering  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  rapid  intercommunication  while  yet 
guarding  every  public  franchise  as  a  valuable 
trust,  to  secure  the  highest  welfare  of  the  laborer 
by  administering  the  laws  not  only  in  their  let 
ter  but  also  in  their  spirit,  and  to  foster  our  edu 
cational  system  by  methods  at  once  broad  and 
practical,  to  do  all  this  is  the  duty  of  a  Mayor 
as  Mr.  Low  conceives  it,  and  the  witness  of  the 
past  is  warrant  for  the  future  that  that  duty 
will  be  done. 


Three  years  ago,  at  a  banquet  given  for  Mayor 
Strong,  Mr.  Low  made  a  speech  which  strik¬ 
ingly  illuminates  the  document  of  last  Tuesday. 
Hie  subject  was,  Can  a  City  be  Governed  oh 
Business  Principles,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  showed  how  well  he  knows  that  the 
practical  is  truly  practical  only  when  inspired 
by  the  ideal.  Other  elements  than  those  of 
business  enter  into  the  government  of  a  city, 
he  said,  and  made  a  wonderfully  acute  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  forces  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  great  city  has  to  meet  and  those  with 
which  the  manager  of  a  great  business  corpora 
tion  has  to  reckon.  The  business  man  has  com¬ 
petition  to  meet,  but  he  does  not  have  to  meet, 
as  does  the  public  man,  “an  organized  opposition 
that  tries  to  make  you  fail  just  as  much  when 
you  ought  to  succeed  as  when  you  deserve  to 
fail.’’  Mere  business  principles,  however  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out,  are  not  a  sufficient  arsenal 
for  a  man  in  public  office  who  has  also  to  cope 
with  that  prince  of  ihe  powers  of  the  air,  a  fac¬ 
tional  and  party  spirit.  Nor  will  even  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  integrity  suffice;  the  man  who 
administers  the  affairs  of  a  great  city  must 
have  a  superior  gift  for  seeing  things  in  the 
large,  a  serene  confidence  in  the  long  judgments 
of  the  future,  with  an  immediate  perception  of 
the  weak  points  in  every  opposition  and  ability 
to  make  evident  their  weakness.  And  these  are 
qualities  which  Mr.  Low  has  more  than  once> 
shown  himself  to  possess. 


Another  acute  discrimination  made  by  Mr. 
Low  in  the  speech  of  three  years  ago  was  that 


between  discretionary  and  executive  work,  the 
importance  of  much  counsel  in  the  former, 
the  imperative  need  of  a  centralized  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  latter.  Whatever  depart¬ 
ments  may  exist  in  the  government  of 
Greater  New  York  under  Mr.  Low,  there  will 
be  unity  in  the  government.  “You  might  as 
well  expect  the  heavenly  bodies  to  keep  out  of 
collision  without  the  law  of  gravity  as  to  expect 
unity  and  efficiency  from  a  machine  that  divides 
up  administration  into  a  lot  of  departments,  the 
head  of  every  one  of  which  feels  independent  of 
the  Mayor.’’  And  yet  “in  a  multitude  of  coun¬ 
sellors  there  is  wisdom.  Wherever  the  work  is 
discretionary  rather  than  executive,  have  a 
Board;  but  where  it  is  executive  in  the  main, 
have  one  man.’’  It  is  in  the  light  of  these 
utterances  of  three  years  ago  that  the  letter  of 
this  week  beams  most  brightly  with  hope  for 
our  new  city. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Low’s  utterance  on  the  subject 
of  excise  will  be  received  with  grief  by  that 
large  body  of  excellent  people  who  want  every 
one  to  do  just  right,  according  to  their  standard. 
To  be  willing  to  yield  anything  to  the  habits 
and  customs  of  our  foreign  population  will  seem 
to  them  lamentable,  and  they  will  regret  that 
Mr.  Low  holds  that  “Men  of  every  sort  of 
upbringing  must  be  able  to  live  in  such  a  city 
happily  and  naturally,  of  course  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  and  convictions  of  others. ’’  That 
it  is  “natural’’  to  a  German  to  want  his  beer 
on  Sunday  will  appear  to  the  majority  of  tem¬ 
perance  advocates  merely  one  of  those  vices  of 
the  “natural’’  man  which  should  be  rooted  out, 
not  met  half  way.  And  without  question,  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Low  on  this  subject,  held 
by  a  man  less  trustworthy,  might  be  a  matter  for 
dread,  as  opening  the  door  to  many  evils.  But 
it  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  city  and  the  country 
that  this  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor  is  a 
man  thoroughly  trustworthy ;  that  not  his  bit¬ 
terest  opponents  will  doubt  that  in  this  utter¬ 
ance  he  means  nothing  other  than  he  says ;  that 
it  being  the  business  of  the  Mayor  of  a  city  not 
to  reform  the  erring,  but  to  execute  the  laws, 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  desire  laws  which  can  be 
executed,  laws  which  have  behind  them  that 
“effective  public  sentiment,’’  which  as  every 
one  knows  is  “the  only  permanent  force  on 
which  to  depend  in  the.r  administration.’’  A 
reformation  in  public  sentiment  is  indeed  to  be 
desired.  The  sooner  our  foreign  population  are 
brought  to  see  how  large  a  part  such  things  as 
Sunday  observance  and  abstinence  from  liquor 
have  had  in  making  the  country  a  desirable 
home  for  their  adoption,  the  better  for  us  all. 
But  to  bring  about  this  change  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  temperance 
and  Sabbath  observance,  not  of  the  Mayor. 

No  more  lamentable  and  perplexing  event  has 
lately  occurred  than  the  riot  at  Latimer,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  last  Friday.  At  present  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
loss  of  more  than  twenty  lives  was  the  necessary 
price  to  pay  for  maintaining  order,  although 
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there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  order  at  any  price.  The  dis 
turbance  i«  perhaps  the  last  act  in  the  miners’ 
strike,  which  has  been  on  for  a  number  of 
weeks  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and 
which  it  IS  believed  is  now  about  to  end  through 
an  agreement  between  owners  and  laborers. 
That  the  miners  have  had  much  to  complain  of 
is  beyond  question.  Their  wages  have  been 
kept  down  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  “a  living 
wage”  only  for  Poles  and  Hungarians  who  have 
not  lived  long  enough  in  this  country  to  learn 
the  language  and  the  modes  of  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Worse  than  the  low  wages  has  been  the 
“company’s  store”  system,  which  though  not 
universally  prevailing,  has  been  very  general, 
and  is  nothing  other  than  an  organised  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  wage  earner.  The  strike  has  been 
long  and  the  suffering  bitter,  and  yet  in  general 
it  has  been  peaceably  carried  on.  Most  unfor¬ 
tunate  it  is  that  on  the  very  eve,  almost,  of  an 
amicable  agreement,  this  outbreak  should  have 
occurred. 


Its  immediate  cause  was  the  proposed  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  considerable  body  of  strikers, 
Poles  and  Hungarians  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred,  to  induce  a  body  of  working  miners 
to  join  the  strike.  They  had  been  repulsed 
from  one  mine  by  sheriffs  on  guard,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  another  when  they  were  met  by  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  and  his  posse,  who  warned 
them  to  disperse  and  read  the  riot  act,  which  few 
of  them  understood.  The  miners  not  obeying,  and 
attempting  to  force  their  way  through,  some  one 
in  the  Sheriff’s  party  6red,  whether  with  or 
without  orders  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the 
single  shot  was  immediately  followed  by  a  volley. 
The  strikers  turned  and  ffed,  leaving  twenty- 
one  dead  or  dying,  and  others  wounded.  In¬ 
tense  excitement  prevails  all  through  the  region, 
but  the  militia  having  been  called  out  and  act¬ 
ing  with  remarkable  promptitude  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Gob  in,  there  has  been 
no  further  r  isturbance,  not  even  at  the  funeral 
of  the  dead  miners  on  Sunday,  when  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  an  outbreak.  At  latest 
advices  the  whole  region  is  still  in  a  quiver  of 
excitement,  but  the  firm  band  of  authority  is 
keeping  it  in  control.  Such  measures  as  the 
closing  of  the  liquor  saloons  on  Sunday  during 
the  funeral,  and  the  positive  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  public  roads  by  any  large  bodies 
of  men,  may  be  arbitrary,  but  they  are  necessary 
methods  of  safety  in  a  time  of  intense  feeling. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  sustain  General  Gobin 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Luzerne  county  in  measures 
such  as  this,  or  in  any  measure  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  None  the  less 
is  it  certain  that  something  is  wrong  besides  the 
general  discontent  of  the  laboring  man  with  his 
lot,  when  matters  get  to  such  a  pass  as  to  re¬ 
quire  extraordinary  measures  for  sustaining  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  un¬ 
wise  to  permit  sympathy  with  the  laboring  man 
to  paralyze  one’s  powers  of  sympathy  with  the 
employers  of  labor.  It  is  easy  to  say,  and  it  is 
also  true,  that  the  miners  are  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  in  the  product  of  their  labor  than 
they  now  receive;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in 
these  days  of  excessive  competition  a  rise  of 
wages  so  slight  as  hardly  to  benefit  the  individ 
ual  laborer  may  aggregate  so  largely  as  to  eat  up 
all  profits  and  force  a  suspension  of  business. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  something  essentially 
wrong  in  present  business  methods.  Competi 
tion  has  reached  a  point  when  it  must  soon  be¬ 
come  impossible,  and  cooperation  has  not  yet 
become  practicable.  The  problem  before  men  of 
large  business  capacity  is  to  make  it  practice 
ble,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  problem  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  their  powers.  One-half  the  acumen, 
invention,  alert  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  now 
devoted  to  scoring  one  point  further  in  competi¬ 


tion  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
knotty  question.  And  the  other  half,  mean¬ 
while,  should  be  diverted  to  a  more  sympathetic 
study  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  working 
man — what  it  means,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
sleeping,  eating,  bringing  up  one’s  children,  to 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  mining  at  fifty-four 
cents  a  ton  or  even  at  sixty-five.- 

PEN-JOTTINGS  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Lakk  Mohonk,  September  8. 1897. 

One  of  the  war-veterans  who  delivered  an  in¬ 
teresting  parlor-talk  here  a  few  evenings  since  is 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
and  its  admission  into  our  Union.  I  am  one  of 
those — and  there  are  a  great  army  of  us — who 
protest  against  any  rash  haste  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
departure  from  our  established  policy  for  more 
than  a  century.  We  have  now  an  enormous  ter¬ 
ritory — large  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
ambition,  and  quite  as  big  as  we  are  able  to 
manage.  The  original  pure  American  blood  is 
now  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  deluge  of  foreign  blood — especially  the 
increasing  hordes  from  Poland,  Italy,  and  Bohe¬ 
mia.  Why  attempt  to  absorb  also  a  country  two 
thousand  miles  away,  and  mainly  peopled  by 
native  Sandwich  Islanders,  Japanese,  Portu 
guese  and  Chinamen  ?  How  could  all  those 
creatures  ever  vote  intelligently  in  the  election 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  ?  What  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  have  they  with  us  ? 

A  sentimental  argument  is  urged  by  some 
Christian  people  that  because  the  United  States 
sent  the  first  missionaries  to  those  islands  seventy 
years  ago,  therefore  the  residents  on  those  islands 
ought  to  be  incorporated  into  our  nation  !  As 
far  as  this  be  an  argument  at  all,  it  tells  against 
Hawaiian  annexation.  Let  the  impression  once 
get  abroad  that  the  sending  of  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Christianize  any  Pacific  island  or 
any  other  pagan  territory  is  but  a  prelude  to  ab¬ 
sorbing  that  territory,  and  Christian  missions 
would  incur  a  disgraceful  suspicion.  To  admit 
Hawaii  and  to  refuse  the  suffrage  to  four-fifths 
of  all  its  population  would  be  a  burlesque  of 
republican  government;  and  no  one  pretends 
that  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  Hawaiians — at 
the  utmost — are  fit  for  American  citizenship. 
The  present  government  of  the  islands  is  still 
an  experiment ;  and  the  attempt  to  rush  that 
far-away  foreign  territory  into  our  organic  Union 
looks  to  me  like  a  piece  of  sharp  political  job¬ 
bery.  We  have  not  the  slightest  need  of  those 
islands,  except  as  a  friendly^commercial  point; 
and  such  they  are  likely  to  remain. 

Our  unhappy  experience  with  Nevada  ought  to 
teach  us  more  caution  in  the  creation  and  ad 
mission  of  new  States.  The  history  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Nevada  is  a  history  of  sharp  partisan 
trickery  and  outrageous  humbug.  It  was  loudly 
asserted  that  it  was  “the  American  Switzer¬ 
land,  ”  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  and  hardy 
population !  A  small  building,  about  large 
enough  for  a  district  school-house,  was  {lompously 
named  the  “University  of  Nevada” !  As  the 
sad  result  of  all  this  humbuggery  we'now  have  a 
few  thousands  of  silver-miners  masquerading  as 
a  State,  and  having  a  representation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  equal  to  that  of  the  six 
millions  of  people  in  the  commonwealth  of  New 
York  I  The  annexation  and  admission  into 
Statehood  of  those  Sandwich  Islands  might 
prove  to  be  quite  as  egregious  a  blunder— and 
one  not  to  be  remedied  when  hastily  committed. 

The  social  life  up  in  these  happy  regions  of 
Smiley-land  continues  to  fiow  on  as  delightfully 
as  ever.  This  capacious  hostelry — seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long— is  still  well  filled ;  and  last  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  I  preached  to  a  congregation  in 
the  large  parlor  that  would  have  filled  an  average 
I  country  church.  At  the  song  service  in  the  eve¬ 


ning,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tors  in  Troy  led  the  tide  of  sacred  praise  most 
grandly.  For  a  parson’s  wife  to  sing  well  is  the 
next  beet  thing  to  a  parson's  preaching  well ; 
and  both  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  this  gifted 
Trojan  couple.  Not  many  ministers  are  still 
sojourning  here.  One  of  the  able  ministers 
who  has  put  in  here  for  a  few  days  of  recreation 
is  the  successful  pastor  of  one  of  our  fiourishing 
churches  in  Pittsburgh.  When  I  first  met  him 
he  was  the  superintendent  of  a  wagon -factory, 
and  he  never  graduated  from  any  theological 
seminary.  I  am  a  thorough  advocate  of  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  (when  their  professors  are 
practical  men  who  understand  their  business) ; 
but  an  all  wise  Providence  opens  many  other 
paths  into  the  pulpit  besides  a  course  through 
a  seminary. 

The  Holy  Spirit  makes  Gospel-preachers,  and 
is  not  dependent  on  education  boards  or  any  in¬ 
stitutions.  Of  tbe  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  who 
have  entered  the  ministry  from  my  beloved  old 
Brooklyn  Church,  two  admirably  successful 
preachers — both  in  city  churches— never  were 
in  either  a  college  or  a  seminary !  They  are  both 
gifted  with  rare  common  sense,  industry  and 
zeal  for  souls,  and  are  both  “mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.”  The  venerable  ex  Professor  of  Au¬ 
burn,  Dr.  Hopkins,  uttered  some  very  piquant 
and  pungent  truths  in  that  eloquent  Jubilee- 
address  of  his  which  was  recently  published  in 
The  Evangelist.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong 
temptation  to  some  young  men  to  enter  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  because  they  can  be  educated 
gratuitously  and  have  some  good  impulses,  and 
yet  they  make  a  sorry  failure  in  the  ministry. 
Both  pastors  and  presbyteries  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  recommending  young  men  to  undertake 
the  sacred  office. 

We  dwellers  in  “greater  New  York”  are  all 
rejoicing  over  the  nomination  of  that  noble  man 
and  master  of  municipal  affairs  tbe  truly  Hon- 
arable  Seth  Low  as  the  first  Mayor  of  the  im¬ 
mense  metropolis.  I  have  long  known  him  in¬ 
timately,  and  shall  gladly  use  my  humble  pen 
and  tongue  in  his  service.  He  is  the  man  for 
the  hour. 

As  many  of  my  readers  may  not  have  seen  this 
admirable  shot  at  tbe  “new  woman”  and  the 
female-suffrage  humbug,  I  venture  to  quote  it. 
Keen  ridicule  is  legitimate  argument  against 
what  is  essentially  ridiculous: 

LUULiABT  or  THE  rUTURX. 

Hush,  my  babe;  lie  still  and  slumber! 

Father's  watching  at  thy  bed; 

Mother's  off  electioneering 
With  a  halo  round  her  head. 

8oft  and  easy'll  be  her  cradle 
When  she^s  at  tbe  Nation's  head; 

While  with  the  kitchen  work  I'll  wrestle, 

Ckiarse  and  hard  is  father's  bed. 

Hush,  my  dear,  thy  food  and  raiment. 

House  and  hSme  thy  ma  provides; 

She's  a  stunner,  baby  darling; 

Gracefully  her  bike  she  rides. 

Hush,  my  babe;  lie  still  and  slumber  I 
Father  wants  to  go  to  bed: 

Mother  won't  be  home  till  morning— 

Going  to  make  a  speech,  she  said. 

So  we'll  lay  us  down  and  slumber — 

Slumber  sweet  till  morning  breaks. 

Father  then  must  be  a  humping; 

Mother  wants  her  griddle  cakes. 

—Boston  Journal. 


Professor  D.  S.  Martin  was  a  member  of  the 
recent  great  gathering  of  the  men  of  science 
in  Toronto,  and  elsewhere  glances  at  its  com¬ 
position  and  spirit  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
It  is  evident  that  Canadians  are  fast  coming 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  dignity,  and  we  on 
this  side  by  no  means  think  the  worse  of  them 
on  that  account.  Professor  Martin’s  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  found  on  page  28. 
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LETTER  FROM  REV.B.  FAY  MILLS. 

[The  following  letter  appeared  last  week  in 
The  Independent,  and  at  the  same  time*a  copy 
was  sent  to  us,  with  a  note  from  the  writer, 
putting  it  also  at  our  disposal,  but  being  di¬ 
rected  to  our  former  office,  it  reached  us  only 
just  as  we  had  gone  to  press.  But  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  interest,  and  will  be  read  eagerly  by 
thousands  who  have  listened  to  the  preaching  of 
the  fervent  evangelist,  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
a  statement  from  bis  own  pen  of  his  theological 
belief  and  the  position  that  he  holds  among  the 
churches. —Ed.  Evan.] 

To  The  Editor  or  The  Evangelist: 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  had  not  intended  to  correct  the 
inaccurate  reports  that  are  coming  to  me  through 
the  public  press,  but  numerous  letters  from  eager 
friends  and  others  lead  me  to  change  my  mind, 
and  to  send  you,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  this 
statement,  which  is  as  brief  as  it  can  be  made 
considering  the  issues  presented. 

My  position  has  not  been  suddenly  acquired, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  long  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  transformation,  by  which  I  have  lost  some 
of  my  theological  opinions,  but  have  preserved 
all  the  religion  1  ever  possessed,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceived  inspiration  for  future  development. 

First,  then,  doctrinally,  I  have,  for  several 
years  been  gradually  modifying  my  theories.  1 
never,  in  my  evangelistic  work,  preached  the 
Old  School  Theology,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  unnatural  and  immoral.  1  have,  for  the 

ost  part  sympathized  with  the  views  of  such 
men  as  Maurice  and  Busbnell.  But  in  recent 
years  we  have  received  such  floods  of  light  from 
history,  science,  philosophy  and  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  that,  after  such  conscientious  investiga 
tion,  careful  study  and  prayerful  meditation,  as 
has  been  possible  for  me,  I  have  been  led  to 
accept  most  of  the  conclusions  and  hypotheses 
of  what  migb^  be  called  Modern  Thou  con¬ 
cerning  the  uuity.of  the  universe,  the  develop¬ 
ment  ot  the  world  and  the  progressive  cba  cter 
of  revelation  I  would  not  dogmatize,  either  in 
affirmation  or  denial,  concerning  the  Scriptures, 
the  Supernatural  Character  and  Work  of  Jesus, 
or  the  mysteries  of  the  world  to  come.  The 
older  orthodox  theories  have  ceased  to  interest 
me,  except  from  an  historical  standpoint,  and 
so  far  as  belief  in  their  essential  character  seems 
to  me  to  hold  in  bondage  some  devout  souls  who 
should  be  living  in  the  freedom  of  the  largest 
faith  in  God.  I  shall  deny  nothing  except 
where  denial  of  one  thing  is  necessary  for  the 
affirmation  of  another.  But  the  positive  relig¬ 
ious  philosophy  which  seems  to  me  to  embody 
a  great  gospel,  includes  only  the  love  that  believes 
and  hopes  as  well  as  endures  and  bears  all 
things.  By  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
progress,  1  think  men  should  be  convicted  of 
the  sin  of  loving  the  lower  in  place  of  the  higher 
good,  and  of  choosing  that  which  has  been  in 
place  of  that  which  is  to  be,  and  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  holiest  life  of  Christ-like  faith  and 
self  devotion.  Until  I  have  more  light  I  cannot 
conceive  a  greater  message  than  this. 

Second,  ecclesiastically.  I  have  not  formally 
joined  the  Unitarian  denomination.  With  their 
freedom  of  thought,  broad  tolerance  and  spir¬ 
itual  basis  of  fellowship,  I  have  been  united  for 
some  time.  I  believe  in  purely  ethical,  spir¬ 
itual  and  practical  e::clesiastical  tests  and  abom¬ 
inate  all  sorts  of  sectarianism.  I  am  a  member 
of  two  denominations  now  and  would  join  the 
rest  if  the  way  were  open.  But  I  am  especially 
in  harmony  with  the  avowed  Unitarian  platform 
of  the  “Religion  of  Jesus  as  summed  up  in  love 
to  God  and  Man,  ”  as  being  the  first  genuine 
spiritual  rather  than  doctrinal  statement  of  the 
terms  of  fellowship  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  formula  used  (as  1  should 
prefer  one  broader  still)  as  it  is  the  principle, 
which  I  endorse. 

I  also  gladly  acknowledge  my  surpassing  debt 


and  that  of  all  men  to  the  Unitarian  denomina¬ 
tion  for  its  position  as  a  pioneer  along  the  line 
of  careful  research  and  original  investigation 
and  fearless  loyalty  to  the  increasing  revelation 
of  truth.  But,  on  this  very  basis,  a  Unitarian 
sect  is  inexcusable.  There  is  some  raison  d'etre 
for  a  denomination  that  believes  in  opinion  or 
form  as  a  basis  of  religious  fellowship,  and 
therefore,  some  justification,  from  their  stand 
point,  for  Presbyterianism,  Methodism,  Episco 
palianism,  and  the  other  sects,  but  there  could 
be  none  for  the  sectarian  organization  of  a  peo 
pie  who  believe  in  character  as  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  religion.  To  my  mind  a  distinctive  mis 
sion  of  the  Unitarians  is  to  so  lose  the  life  in 
ministry  to  all  the  peoples  in  behalf  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  true  Protestantism,  in  the  toleration  of 
free  thought  and  untrammelled  religious  practice, 
as  to  save  its  life  only  in  the  general  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  expect  to  “withdraw”  myself  from 
the  orthodox  church.  I  never  was  so  much  in 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  in  all  the 
churches,  as  well  as  outside  of  them,  as  1  am 
now.  I  never  believed  so  strongly  in  all  genuine 
religious  enthusiasm  and  effort,  and  I  never 
shrank  so  much  from  even  seeming  to  withdraw 
from  fellowship  with  any  one.  If  anybody  must 
“withdraw  fellowship”  it  must  be  others  than 
I.  I  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
in  this  matter.  I  have  been  assured  by  leaders 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches 
that  they  hold  practically  the  same  opinions, 
and  that  they  regard  it  their  duty  to  stay  where 
they  are  until  the  whole  church  is  learned,  or 
the  authorities  “Come  themselves  to  fetch” 
them  out.  While  I  could  not  impugn  their 
motives,  I  cannot  think  this  course  to  be  my 
duty,  and  I  believe  that  I  should  allow  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  I  am  connected 
to  determine  whether  they  care  to  have  me  as 
an  associate  in  the  ministry  or  not.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  now  expect  to  present  a  statement  of 
my  position  to  my  Presbytery  and  Association 
at  their  next  meetings  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  allow  them  to  act  as  may  seem  wise  to 
them.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  they  would 
care  to  withdraw  their  fellowship.  Possibly 
they  would.  Whether,  in  that  case,  my  name 
would  be  enrolled  on  the  official  list  of  Unitarian 
ministers,  I  cannot  now  say.  But  if,  unwilling 
to  decline  true  fellowship,  graciously  extended 
to  me,  such  should  be  my  action  now  or  then, 
I  would  not  wish  it  to  indicate  any  narrowing 
of  my  regaid  for  the  people  of  other  religious 
associations,  nor  that  I  was  committed  to  aught 
but  the  largest  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  practice  in  the  truest  Christian  Spirit. 

Third,  practically,  to  correct  some  intimations 
of  my  friends,  the  reporters.  I  shall  not  address 
the  Saratoga  Convention,  in  order  to  “state  my 
new  opinions,”  or  to  “point  out  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  Presbyterianism.”  I  expect  to 
speak  there  on  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the 
church  toward  what  we  call  the  “masses”  under 
the  title  of  “The  Mission  to  the  Multitude.”  1 
have  not  the  remotest  notion  of  “starting  an  in¬ 
stitutional  church  in  Boston”  or  anywhere  else. 
Some  influential  laymen  have  invited  me  in  an 
informal  way  to  speak  on  Sunday  evenings  in 
Music  Hall,  on  a  distinctly  undenominational 
basis,  in  an  entirely  unconditioned  manner. 
This  committee  has  organized  itself  and  I  have 
met  with  these  gentlemen  in  conference.  If  all 
denominations  are  not  represented  it  will  not  be 
because  they  would  not  be  welcomed,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  wish  to  endorse  what  we  hope 
to  do.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  a  more 
formal  invitation  may  be  extended  to  me  later, 
signed  bv  a  larger  number  of  representative  citi 
zens.  Such  a  platform  would  be  very  fascinat 
ing  to  me,  as  it  would  afford  me  the  opportu 
nity.of  speaking  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  goe- 
pel,  to  youDK  men  and  young  women  who  are 
concluding  that  they  cannot  be  religious  because 
the  old  phraseology  has  lost  its  meaning,  and 


also  to  speak  out  the  religious  message  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  Social  Reconstruction  now 
pressing  upon  us.  It  is  probable  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  completed. 

And  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  per¬ 
sonal  word  or  twa  I  am  not  taking  my  present 
course  for  amusement.  My  convictions  have 
deepened  rather  than  lessened  concerning  the 
value  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  and  I  cannot 
be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  can 
only  say  “Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  ”  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  given  of  God. 
This  letter  is  unreservedly  frank,  and  I  have 
taken  my  present  position  because  I  cannot  hold 
any  other.  I  am  exceedingly  pained  with  the 
pain  that  I  know  must  come  to  many  conscien¬ 
tious  people  whom  I  love.  For  my  justification 
or  condemnation  I  can  only  appeal  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  light  of  the  great  day  in  which  we  live. 
Meantime  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  “a  con¬ 
science  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,” 
and  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  keeping 
“the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,” 
and  desiring  to  be  tested  by  Christ’s  words 
when  He  said,  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  an¬ 
other.”  With  the  kindest  wishes  for  all,  I 
remain.  Faithfully  yours, 

Benjamin  Fat  Mills. 

Port  Edward,  N.  Y.,  September  4.  1897. 


COMMUNICANTS  FOR  TRUSTEES. 

By  Edward  P.  Sprague,  D.  D. 

The  second  section  of  the  proposed  amended 
Chapter  VI.  of  the  Form  of  Government  is  lees 
objectionable  than  the  first,  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  previous  article.  It  contemplates  less 
radical  changes  in  the  method  of  administering 
the  temporalities  of  the  church;  and  yet  the 
difference  is  in  degree  rather  than  in  general 
character. 

This  section  has  in  view  the  case  where  “the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  any  State,  or  the  terms 
of  any  deed  or  will”  necessitate  the  election  of 
Trustees,  and  properly  enough  provides  that  the 
Session  shall  still  have  control  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  church  building  may  be  put; 
then  there  is  added,  for  our  adoption,  this  fi 
sentence:  “Such  Trustees  ought  ordinarily 
be  chosen  from  the  communicant  members  of  tb 
church.  ” 

Here  again  we  have  an  “ought  ordinarily” 
which  the  committee  desire  to  make  a  part  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  our  church,  believing 
doubtless,  and  with  reason,  that  what  is  thus 
declared  “ought  ordinarily”  to  be  the  method 
followed,  will  naturally  soon  become  the  uniform 
practice.  It  is  with  this  “ought  ordinarily”  in 
Section  2,  as  before  in  Section  1,  we  have  our 
contention.  Is  it  true  that  ordinarily  only  com¬ 
municant  members  of  the  church  ought  to  be 
elected  as  Trustees  of  the  congregation  ?  Is  it 
wise  in  the  church  to  advocate  this  limiting 
number  from  whom  the  Trustees  may  be 
lected;  and  is  it  quite  full  and  ample  .justice 
a  large  portion  of  those  who  constitute  our  con* 
gregations,  and  the  supporters  of  the  churches  ? 

This  whole  effort,  represented  in  the  overtures 
before  our  Presbyteries,  proceeds  on  an  extreme, 
a  too  “high  church,”  and  exclusive  theory.  It 
ignores,  or  at  least  excludes  from  every  position 
of  trust,  a  large  number  of  men,  whose  assist¬ 
ance  and  wisdom  is  important,  and  whom  we 
admit  to  share  in  other  matters  of  church  admin¬ 
istration.  Our  Form  of  Government,  certainly 
as  interpreted  by  common  usage,  fully  recognizes 
the  rights  of  non  communicants  who  are  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  church.  When  a  pastor  is  to  be 
selected  and  called  by  any  congregation  the  votes 
of  all  such  church  attendants  and  supporters  are 
received  and  counted.  Where,  then,  is  the  jus¬ 
tice  in  legislating  that,  while  such  non-commu¬ 
nicants  may  vote  for  a  pastor,  may  vote  what 
salary  shall  be  paid  him,  and  are  expected  to 
contribute  as  they  do,  and  often  generously  for 
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hia  support,  they  may  not  serve  aa  membera  of 
the  body  to  whom  ia  iotrusted  the  management 
of  all  such  mattera,  nor  even  (in  case  Section  1 
is  adopted)  have  a  vote  in  the  selection  of  the 
men  who  shall  have  the  management  thereof  ? 
Would  the  promoters  of  this  proposed  change  in 
our  Form  of  Government  be  glad  to  carry  the 
change  still  further,  if  able,  and  determine  that 
only  the  communicant  members  of  the  church 
shall  select  the  pastor,  and  determine  his  salary  ? 
Very  well,  then  add  also  that  only  communicants 
shall  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
and  you  have  “high-churchism”  run  mad. 

This  proposed  change  is  unwise  for  the  church 
itself.  It  would  shut  the  church  out  from  using 
in  the  conduct  of  her  temporal  affairs  just  the 
men  of  whose  ability  and  business  skill  she 
stands  in  actual  need.  Our  temporalities  are 
not  always  so  successfully  and  economically 
managed  that  we  can  afford  to  decline  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  these  practical  business  men  in  our  con¬ 
gregations.  Our  deacons  are  most  excellent  and 
godly  men,  I  yield  place  to  none  in  doing  them 
honor;  but  are  they  usually  the  men  beet  fitted 
to  manage  most  wisely  the  financial  affaire  of 
the  congregation  ?  Are  not  our  deacons  oftener, 
and  rightly,  devotedly  pious  rather  than  re 
markably  business-like  men  ?  And  even  if  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  congregation 
is  not  to  be  committed  to  the  deacons  alone,  does 
it  follow  that  noL-communicant  church  attend¬ 
ants  and  supporters  may  not  wisely  and  advan¬ 
tageously  be  used  by  the  church  in  collecting 
pew  rents  and  subscriptions,  and  in  planning 
for  meeting  the  various  expenses  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  ? 

This  change  would  also  be  ill  advised  and  in- 
•  jurioas  in  its  infiuence  on  many  of  this  large 
class  in  our  congregations.  We  need  and  desire 
to  attract  and  bind  them  to  the  church  in  every 
legitimate  manner.  We  are  devising  all  sorts  of 
Men’s  Leagues  and  organizations,  in  which  to 
use  these  men,  and  by  which  to  bind  them  to 
the  church.  We  want  them  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  share  in  church  affairs,  and  that  there  is 
church  work  which  they  can  do,  and  which 
depends  on  them  for  the  doing.  These  men  have 
largely  in  the  past  served  upon  our  congrega¬ 
tional  Boards  of  Trustees.  As  such  trustees 
they  have  rendered  able  and  efiScient  service, 
handling  large  sums  of  money,  and  administer¬ 
ing  these  funds  most  wisely.  There  are  to  day, 
it  has  been  estimated,  some  sixty  five  thousand 
men  who  as  Trustees  are  now  active  church 
workers  in  our  denomination,  and  who  adminis¬ 
ter  more  than  ten  million  dollars  for  the  church 
each  year.  Shall  we  say  to  these  men,  “We 
have  no  use  for  the  services  of  those  of  you  who 
are  not  already  communicants?’’  At  just  the 
time  when  we  are  seeking  as  pastors  to  bring 
these  men  closer,  shall  the  church  cut  them 
loose  from  the  very  work  which  they  have  been 
doing,  and  doing  so  nobly  f  Shall  we  do  these 
men  good,  and  keep  strong  that  attachment  to 
the  church  in  which  is  perhaps  the  hope  of  their 
conversion,  by  telling  them  that  none  of  their 
number  may  hereafter  “ordinarily’’  serve  as 
Trustees,  and  that  the  whole  work  they  have 
been  doing  “ought’’  to  be  committed  to  the 
deacons,  in  whose  election  they  have  no  vote  T 
Such  a  movement  would,  it  seems  to  some  of 
us,  have  only  a  most  unfortunate  effect 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  an  amend 
ment  to  our  constitution,  which  is  of  such  doubt¬ 
ful  (to  pot  it  no  stronger)  wisdom  and  justice, 
can  ever  secure  the  requisite  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Presbyteries  for  its  adoption. 


Mr.  George  Elder  of  Knock  Castle,  left  £6,000 
to  the  minister  and  kirk-session  of  Large,  Scot 
land,  specifying  that  £1,000  of  the  sum  should 
be  used  for  the  poor  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  rest  for  the  minister’s  stipend  and  such 
other  congregational  objects  as  the  session  may 
determine. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  home  from  his  summer 
vacation  spent  at  Ralston,  New  Jersey ;  Pigeon 
Cove,  Massachusetts ;  Rogers  Bock,  at  Lake 
George,  and  Saratoga.  The  doctor  has  been  at 
Saratoga  so  many  successive  seasons  that  that 
famous  resort  could  hardly  fiourish  a  single 
summer  without  him.  The  doctor  better  enjoys 
Saratoga  than  some  hidden  mountain  nook  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  stamping  ground  of  po  many  of 
the  busiest  men  of  affairs,  preachers  and  others, 
and  just  the  place  to  Keep  in  touch  with  the 
times  without  losing  the  comfortable  leisure  of 
a  vacation.  Doctor  Withrow  says  that  his  ideal 
of  nature’s  perfected  beauty  is  Roger’s  Rock, 
and  that  the  contemplative  rest  of  such  a  retreat 
beats  the  most  exciting  fishing  trips  that  might 
be  undertaken ;  and  then  it  saves  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  strange  and  strong  stories  of  the  big 
strings  of  finny  monsters  caught  and  “got 
away.’’  Dr.  Withrow  is  in  fine  spirits  and  has 
already  entered  upon  a  renewed  campaign  on 
the  West  Side,  where  he  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength'^or  more  than  a  decade?”  The  assistant 
pastor  of  the  “Third  Church,  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Reynolds,  who  has  been  conducting  the  services 
both  morning  and  evening  all  summer,  is  away 
for  a  four  weeks’  rest  in  Cincinnati  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  At  the  communion  service  at  the  Third 
Church  on  the  5th  inst.,  thirteen  were  received 
into  the  church. 

At  the  Fourth  Church  last  Sabbath,  Rev.  Dr.  | 
E.  C.  Ray,  the  stated  supply  since  the  illness 
of  Dr.  Hall,  read  the  pastor’s  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

“In  the  Providence  of  God  1  was  laid  aside 
last  January  by  a  severe  illness.  On  my  recov¬ 
ery  1  followed  the  wise  advice  of  my  physicians 
and  came  to  Europe,  fully  expecting  that  a  few 
months  of  rest  and  change  would  completely 
restore  me  to  my  strength.  This  hope  seemed 
fully  to  be  justified  by  the  great  improvement 
made  in  a  few  weeks.  Accordingly,  I  took 
passage  for  September  9th,  and  made  all  of  my 
arrangements  for  my  return  in  the  autumn.  The 
Qociors  whom  I  consulted  had  noticed  some 
defects  in  circulation  due  to  the  impaired  ner¬ 
vous  condition,  but  seemed  to  hope  that  by  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  least,  1  could  take  up  my  wora.  To 
my  very  bitter  disannointment,  the  expected 
improvement  has  been  far  slower  than  1  had 
thought  possible,  and  upon  again  consulting  the 
beet  medical  advisers  I  could  obtain,  I  am  ab¬ 
solute  y  forbidden  by  them  to  assume  the  full 
responsibilities  of  my  work  until  after  January, 
and  even  then  delay  might  be  necessary.  This 
has  come  to  me  as  a  very  serious  blo^  But  I 
am  also  compelled  lo  contess  tnat  for  some  time 
to  come  I  could  not  trust  myself  with  the  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  pastorate.  It  would  be  a 
bad  thing  for  you  as  a  congregation  and  for  my¬ 
self  to  maintain  any  merely  nominal  relationship 
lor  so  long  a  time.  You  on  your  part  have  in 
the  Providence  of  God  a  peculiarly  responsible 
place  in  the  city  and  in  the  church  life  of 
Chicago.  You  need  the  constant  present  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  pastor,  and  no  preaching,  however 
faithful,  can  make  up  for  such  a  lack.  For 
my  part,  any^such  nominal  relationship  for  any 
indefinite  period  would  be  an  unremitting  anx¬ 
iety,  and  could  not  but  retard  the  recovery  con¬ 
fidently  expected.  After  earnest  and  prayerful 
consideration,  therefore,  and  after  consultation 
with  some  better  able  to  think  clearly  over  the 
matter  than  I  am,  I  must  with  very  real  pain 
request,  and  even  affectionately  insist  upon, 
your  uniting  with  me  in  asking  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relationship 
between  us.’’ 

This  resignation  will  have  to  be  accepted,  but 
with  great  regret  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Church.  Dr.  Ray  in  his  double  capac¬ 
ity  of  acting  pastor  of  the  church  and  Secretary 


of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  was,  |t  the 
same  service  at  which  the  pastor's  resignation 
was  read,  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  to  make  delicate  yet  firm  reference  to 
the  defalcation  of  Charles  N.  Charnley  for  so 
many  years  the  trusted  treasurer  of  the  Bosrd 
and  a  member  of  the  session  of  the  Fourth 
Church.  The  loss  to  the  Board  will  be  made 
up  by  the  Guarantee  Company  to  the  full 
amount  of  its  liability  in  the  matter,  125,000, 
and  steps  are  already  being  taken  by  many  in¬ 
terested  friends  of  our  Church  to  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  amount.  The  Guarantee  Com¬ 
pany  is  determined  to  find  Mr.  Charnley  and 
the  detectives  are  active.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Charnley  will  return  voluntarily.  Rev.  Sylves¬ 
ter  F.  Scovel  whose  resignation  as  President  of 
Wooster  University  is  still  in  abeyance,  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  and,  we  believe,  preached  in  the  Eighth 
Church  in  the  evening. 

Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  the  beloved  evangel  ist, 
preached  in  the  Jefferson  Park  Church  the  same 
day,  whose  pulpit  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage 
declined  at  first,  but  finally,  this  week,  accepted. 

A  reception  was  tendered  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
George  Laird  of  the  West  Division  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  and  Mr.  Laird’s  summer  vacation. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
ters’  Association  to  be  held  next  Monday,  the 
13th,  Mr.  Laird  will  read  a  paper  on,  “Should 
a  Pastor  Keep  Up  with  His  Languages?’’  Mr. 
Laird  is  one  of  the  beet  qualified  men  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago  to  answer  this  question, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  do  keep 
up  with  their  Hebrew  particularly.  Rest 
assured,  it  is  Brother  Laird  who  is  the  Hebrew 
examiner  when  the  McCormick  students  appear 
in  Presbytery.  Then,  there  is  Brother  Hoyt  of 
the  Oak  Park  Church  who  looks  after  the  Greek. 
There  are  others,  but  these  two  brethren  are  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  linguistic  ability  at  a  Presby¬ 
tery  examination. 

The  vigorous  sermon  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Boyd  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston, 
against  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  is  continuing 
to  have  good  result.  The  offenders  are  being 
hunted  out  of  their  nefarious  business.  The 
people  of  Woodlawn,  Chicago,  have  made  so 
many  protests  concerning  the  illegal  sale  of 
liquor  in  their  community  that  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  the  city  is  compelled  to  say  he  will 
do  his  duty  in  the  matter. 

The  new  Chicago  Library,  a  magnificent  piece 
of  architecture  and  ornamentation,  will  be  open 
for  public  inspection  during  a  part  of  next  week. 
The  formal  exercises  of  dedication  will  occur 
later,  and  then  or  before,  we  shall  give  a  more 
detailed  description  of  this  institution  of  which 
Chicago  is  so  justly  proud. 

Clarence  G.  Reynolds. 


A  REHINDBB  TO  THE  FBKSBYTBRIES. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  begs  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  our  Presbyteries  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendation  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  page  46,  Section  7,  of  the  Minutes: 
“That  Conferences  beheld  during  the  year, ’’ 
(the  present  fiscal  year)  “in  all  the  Presbyteries 
in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions  throughout  the 
country.’’  The  force  of  the  Board  is  not  large 
enough  to  help  every  Presbytery  by  sending  a 
representative  to  the  Conference.  Experience 
has  taught  it  that  this  is  not  indeed  necessary. 
There  are  men  enough  in  all  our  Presbyteries 
capable  of  rousing  any  audience  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Missions.  May  we,  therefore,  not  hope 
that  such  will  be  selected  to  speak  on  the  three¬ 
fold  object  which  the  Assembly  bad  in  view, 
namely,  (1)  to  wipe  out  our  remaining  debt; 
(2)  to  supply  our  Treasury  with  funds  not  only 
for  current  expenses,  but  also  fur  an  enlargement 
of  our  work  in  fields  put  off  for  lack  of  money ; 
and,  (3)  to  awaken  new  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  our  country,  which  is  now  menaced  with 
more  numerous  and  dangerous  evils  than  any 
that  have  heretofore  threatened  it. 

Yours  fraternally, 

William  C.  Roberts, 

D.  J.  McMillan. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  RET.  B.  FAY  MILLS. 

The  Evangeliat,  which  always  endeavors  to 
come  to  its  readers  with  a  rich  abundance  of 
good  things,  will  this  week  bring  one  painful 
surprise  in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills, 
which  appears  on  another  page.  For  many  years 
his  name  has  been  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  one 
greatly  beloved,  since  it  was  associated  with  very 
sacred  and  precious  memories.  We  have  had  in 
our  day  a  great  number  of  evangelists  going 
through  the  churches,  some  of  whom  were  wise, 
and  some  very  unwise.  Mr.  Mills  seemed  to 
combine  the  best  qualities  of  them  all,  not  aim¬ 
ing  to  attract  attention  to  his  personality,  but 
hiding  himself  behind  his  Master,  with  the  sole 
wish  that  He  who  was  greater  than  all,  might 
be  glorified.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
revivals  under  hie  preaching  were  followed  by  no 
painful  reactions,  but  the  people,  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  were  edified. 

After  such  a  long  career  of  usefulness  it  is  a 
painful  surprise  to  learn  that  he  is  abating  some¬ 
what  of  his  former  zeal,  or  of  the  faith  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  Within  a  year  or  two  we 
have  heard  lees  of  his  meetings,  and  it  has  been 
intimated  that  he  was  changing  his  methods  and 
in  some  points  his  Christian  belief.  To  relieve 
the  fears  and  anxieties  of  his  friends,  he  comes 
forward  with  a  frank  statement,  which  shows 
that  he  has  been  gradually  drifting  away  from 
the  old  orthodoxy,  which  was  the  source  of  his 
strength  in  the  days  of  his  power.  His  ideas  of 
religious  truth  seem  to  be  vague  in  the  extreme, 
so  that  after  reading  his  letter  three  or  four 
times,  we  are  in  the  same  bewilderment  as  at  the 
beginning.  There  is  unbounded  reverence  for 
Christ,  but  whether  he  regards  him  as  more 
than  a  man  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know. 

But  while  he  seems  to  have  fallen  away  from 
the  creed  of  his  father,  yet  he  by  no  means  gives 
up  his  faith  in  Religion,  which,  taking  his  new 
interpretation  of  it,  is  more  intense  than  ever. 
Christ  is  still  his  Master,  and  his  one  object 
seems  to  be  to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  Him, 
and  to  follow  more  closely  in  His  steps.  Nor 
does  he  think  his  new  views  need  cause  a  rup¬ 
ture  between  him  and  his  brethren.  He  tells  us 
that  he  already  belongs  to  two  denominations, 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  and 
would  be  glad  to  belong  to  ever  so  many  more, 
for  be  sees  nothing  in  his  new  opinions  that 
need  be  a  barrier  between  him  and  all  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  same  Lord. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  matter  belongs  only  to  the  Presbytery  of  A1 
bany,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  As  to  what  they 
shall  do  in  the  premises  we  have  no  advice  to 
give.  They  are  competent  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

Only  one  thing  we  must  protest  against  in  the 
name  of  our  common  Christianity,  viz.,  that  we 
shall  have  no  more  heresy  trials,  of  which  we 
have  had  more  than  enough  to  last  for  the  rest 
of  this  century.  Mr.  Mills  declares  hie  readiness 
to  withdraw  if  it  be  the  wish  of  his  brethren. 
Then  if  he  will  depart,  let  him  depart.  We  are 
not  of  the  number  who  would  throw  an  anathema 
after  him.  On  the  contrary,  we  pray  God  that 
in  his  new  held,  (if  it  be  in  Boston,  among  the 
Unitarians,  or  wherever  it  be, )  we  hope  and 
trust  that  he  may  find  a  sphere  of  usefulness. 
And  when  we  meet  beyond  the  river,  we  may  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  different  ways  be  has 
led  us.  H.  M.  F. 


Home  again ;  back  to  the  school,  me  office,  the 
study,  the  pulpit;  beginning  another  season  of 
work  and  of  worship ;  let  this  be  our  first  text : 
“Behold  your  King  I’’  We  recall  the  scene  and 
the  story.  No  such  morning  ever  shone  on  the 
world;  no  such  prisoner  ever  confronted  his 
accusers;  no  su2h  King  of  men  was  ever  rejected 
for  a  “robber.’  Whether  we  take  the  picture 
as  a  whole  and  call  it  history ;  or  take  it  in 
detail  and  call  it  character,  the  splendor  of  its 
flashing  disclosure  of  the  world’s  welcome  to  its 
King,  is  altogether  unaffected.  We  shall  have 
paintings  of  it  to  the  end  of  art  and  yet  it  will 
be  unrepresented;  we  shall  have  descriptions  to 
the  end  of  preaching,  yet  will  it  be  unde¬ 
scribed.  Pilate  was  only  one  incident  and  the 
mob,  a  circumstance.  We  keep  the  name  of  the 
one  as  we  hold  the  memory  of  the  other.  But 
they  only  represented  something  inhuman  nature 
as  imperishable  as  man ;  something  in  human 
life  as  continuing  as  sin.  To-day  the  same 
cry,  the  same  question,  the  same  issue !  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  King  ? 

The  solemnity  of  worship,  the  majesty  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  sacredness  of  one  hour  in  God’s 
house,  setting  it  apart  from  the  one  before  it 
and  after  it,  the  dignity  of  this  high  court  of 
human  judgment  on  things  divine,  spring  from 
one  fact:  the  King  is  here!  The  fallacy  of  ex¬ 
pectation  is  preventing  action  and  killing  hope. 
While  we  wait  the  Bridegroom’s  coming,  the 
marriage  is  being  celebrated ;  while  we  go  to 
get  ready,  the  feast  is  being  eaten.  So  this 
false  cry:  “The  King  is  soon  to  come,’’  throws 
two  parts  of  the  world  into  false  positions^of 
expectation  or  neglect.  If  you  expect ’^the 
King,  He  is  not  now  your  guest;  if  you  think 
He  has  not  yet  come,  you  can  gto  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  till  He  arrives.  Meantime  the  King  is 
waiting  for  welcome.  He  speaks  with  His 
proper  voice,  appeals  by  His  proper  presence  to 
you  ;  to  you  our  cry  is :  Behold  your  King ! 

And  though  our  eyes  are  holden,  the  King 
looks  on  us;  in  this  place  there  sbineth  now  the 
everlasting  light ;  we  grope  darkly  and  the  glory 
flames  over  us,  unseen.  Did  you  bring  a 
thought,  a  hymn,  a  sorrow  here  as  a  memento 
of  the  KinR  ?  Is  that  all  ?  Is  not  religion  too 
much  a  memory,  a  song,  a  sentiment  ?  And  we 
mistake  that  tor  His  presence  I  The  grandeur 
of  Bethel  was  not  the  Ladder,  but  the  Lord 
whom  Jacob  failed  to  see.  “The  Lord  is  in  this 
place  and  1  knew  it  not.’’  The  consciousness 
of  the  King  makes  that  confession.  His  immi¬ 
nence  and  our  ignorance  are  spanned  by  this 
flaming  arc  of  conviction.  You  sleep,  dream, 
sigh,  wait  on  the  one  side;  on  the  other.  He 
wakes,  watches,  loves  and  calls  I  Lo,  the  King 
is  looking  now  on  us  and  we  look  as  low  as  the 
graves  of  our  lost  loves  I  The  King  looks  on  us, 
the  place  where  we  stand  is  holy ;  yet  we  tread 
boldly  as  if  none  saw  our  profane  impurity  I 
The  King  "sees  us  and  the  cleansing  fountain 
flows;  wny  wear  the  grime  and  sweat  of  life  in 
a  Presence  that  makes  purity  and  a  welcome  our 
cbiefest  concern  ? 

Perhaps  you  deny  the  King’s  presence.  The 
mob  overruled  their  judge.  They  cried  out, 
“We  have  no  King  but  Caesar  I’’  It  was  human 
nature.  Men  choose  a  man  to  preach,  and  then 
discount  or  discredit  his  testimony.  The  relig¬ 
ious  thought  of  to  day  is  headstrong ;  the  world 
knows  not  what  to  do  with  the  King;  it  dare 
not  put  Him  away  without  authority;  it  brings 
Him  to  Pilate  for  judgment  and  then  tries  to 
force  hie  decision.  “Behold  your  King  I’’  and 
a  roar  of  dissent  comes  back,  “Away  with  Him; 
crucify  Him  ;  release  unto  us  BarabbasI’’  Oh, 
that  is  not  a  Jerusalem  mob  under  the  old  Em¬ 
pire;  it  is  a  popular  assembly  of  to-day.  The 
god  of  this  world  is  in  the  ascendant;  Caesar  is 
better  than  Christ:  instead  of  Jesus  one  will 
take  the  “robber.’’  Business  first,  piety  after- 
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ward ;  gain  first,  principle  afterward ;  humanity 
first,  the  God-man  afterward  1  Yoi  Pilate  was 
right  in  his  testimony  to  the  King  and  the  mob 
was  base  enough  to  prefer  to  be  wrong  rather 
than  accept  Jesus  I  Tell  us  what  the  end  of 
such  wilful  blindness  to  the  King's  presence 
must  be !  Give  us  one  reason  why  there  will  not 
be  mourning  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ! 

For  the  truth  is  that  all  religion,  nay,  all 
life,  enters  on  our  welcome  to  the  King.  How 
short  this  sermon:  Behold  your  King!  Yet 
that  is  the  content  and  sum  of  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing.  How  simple  the  act.  Behold  your  King ! 
Yet  that  is  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian,  of  a 
man.  Drop  every  part  of  what  you  call  relig¬ 
ion,  but  this  one  act  and  do  that !  Heed  noth¬ 
ing  of  tbe  preaching  but  this  one  duty  and  prac¬ 
tice  that.  Let  us  have  a  clearing  time,  a  sim¬ 
plifying  process,  a  sifting  out  of  chaff,  a  new 
test  of  the  essential,  a  new  estimate  of  the  non- 
essential,  'a  new  standard  of  orthodoxy,  a  new 
ideal  of  liberty,  a  new  process  of  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  and  all  in  this  transforming  word:  Behold 
your  King.  The  kingfioms  divide  just  there. 
Under  which  King,  O  man  with  the  ages  at 
your  feet  ?  Is  it  Christ  or  Caesar  ?  Choose  ye 
this  day  whom  ye  will  serve! 

Unworthy  to  welcome  the  King  ?  Unprovided 
with  a  wedding  garment  ?  Ah,  that  is  a  vain 
excuse.  Does  the  King  receive  only  in  His 
palace  ?  Emmanuel  came  to  men  and  made  His 
first  disciples  in  a  booth  of  boughs  by  the  river¬ 
side;  the  Lord  fed  His  guests  on  the  beach  by 
Gennesaret.  Whosoever  will,  let  him  r^ome  to 
the  feast.  Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  God, 
He  owns  as  brother  and  sister  and  mother.  Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  sings  the  psalmist ; 
lift  up  your  hearts,  O  sons  of  men,  cries  the 
preacher,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in ! 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

It  is  now  six  months  since  the  inauguration 
of  our  new  President,  of  which  the  editor  of 
The  Evangelist  was  a  spectator,  and  wrote  a 
letter  about  it  that  was  descriptive  rather  than 
political.  But  one  thing  suggests  another, 
and  the  week  after  a  second  letter  raised  the 
question,  “J*  there  a  cloud  in  the  sky  f’’  which 
soon  brought  an  answer  from  several  quarters, 
intimating  in  very  strong  terms  that  there  teas 
a  cloud,  and  that,  though  it  might  be  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand,  it  was  growing  rapidly,  and 
would  soon  darken  the  whole  heaven — an  appari¬ 
tion  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  most 
radical  and  sweeping  reforms,  which  should  lift 
the  hardens  from  the  backs  of  the  poor,  and 
distribute  more  of  tbe  abundance  of  the  earth 
to  those  who  have  hardly  food  to  eat,  or  raiment 
to  put  on.  Such  stories  of  privation  we  cannot 
bear  without  the  stroneest  possible  sympathy ; 
and  if,  in  replying  to  our  correspondents,  we 
thought  some  of  their  theories  unpractical,  and 
their  arguments  not  fully  sustained  t  was  by 
no  means  that  we  were  indifferent  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  poor.  So  that,  when  an  old  friend  of 
The  Evangelist  suggested  though  only  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  courteous  way,  that  we  had 
not  been  quite  respectful  to  the  arguments  of 
those  from  whom  we  differed,  we  were  ready  to 
make  any  amendment,  as  we  did  in  a  private 
letter,  and  now  publish  ihe  reply  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  that  he  may  state  tbe  case  in  his  own 
frank  and  plain  spoken  way.  No  mao  has  a 
better  right  to  be  heard.  The  reference  to  hie 
own  life  of  hardship,  and  to  the  still  greater 
privations  that  be  has  seen  in  others,  are  touch- 
ins  in  the  extreme.  Most  willingly  do  we  listen 
to  his  earnest  words  on  a  question,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

_  H.  M.  F. 

Port  Btrom,  Illinois.  September  5, 1807. 

Rev.  Db  Field. — Esteemed  Friend :  Yours  of 
September  1st  is  at  hand.  Were  I  a  younger 
man  I  should  congratulate  myself  upon  the 
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honor  of  reneiving  an  autograph  letter  from  such 
a  distinguished  gentleman.  I  did  not  intend 
to  charge  you  with  publicly  applying  to  me 
opprobrious  epithets.  I  did  mean  to  aflSrm  that 
those  words  embodied  your  mental  estimate.  I 
refer  you  very  respectfully  to  the  editorial  in 
The  Evangelist  of  June  17th,  entitled:  “The 
Social  Problem — Are  We  Ready  for  a  Revolu¬ 
tion?”  signed  H.  M.  F.  The  words  “Crank 
and  Anarchist”  are  not  found  here,  but  the 
term  “Communism”  is  used  as  are  the  words 
“freebooter”  and  “revolution.”  You  can  in¬ 
terpret  this  language  as  you  please. 

A  man’s  environment  often  modifies  his  opin¬ 
ions.  I  have  been  engaged  a  life  time  in  manual 
labor  until  disabled  by  sickness  a  year  ago.  I 
have  associated  with  the  common  people  at  their 
daily  tasks,  in  their  homes,  and  in  public  func¬ 
tions.  I  am  familiar  with  their  toil.  My  own 
shoulders  have  bowed  under  the  burden.  My 
own  bleeding  hands  have  attested  my  commis¬ 
sion  as  one  among  the  rank  and  file  of  America’s 
nobility. 

My  heart  overfiows  towards  these  people. 
When  I  see  them  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  when 
I  see  the  countless  millions  their  labor  has  pro¬ 
duced  wrenched  from  them  by  greedy  capitalists 
and  soulless  corporations,  when  I  see  them  the 
sport  of  the  demagogue,  the  jest  of  the  politician 
and  office  holder,  the  victims  of  the  unjust 
judge;  when  I  think  of  them  thus,  lying 
wounded  and  naked  on  the  “Jericho  road”  while 
the  Priest  and  the  Levite  of  our  modern  Chris¬ 
tianity  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  the  situation 
is  not  to  me  simply  “perplexing,”  it  rises  to 
the  verge  of  despair.  I  had  hoped  that  one,  at 
least,  powerful  religious  journal  might  lift  its 
voice  and  throw  its  influence  in  behalf  of  those 
weary  children  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who 
need  a  temporal  salvation  before  they  can  be 
led  to  think  of  an  eternal  one.  Deal  Dr.  Field 
please  think  sometimes  of  those  who  in  this  fair 
land  of  ours  shiver  by  the  wayside,  homeless, 
hungry,  despairing,  while  the  coal  they  have 
dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  feasts  and 
warms  the  millionaire  in  his  palace.  These  in¬ 
equalities  must  be  righted.  In  the  words  of 
a  speaker  at  the  Hamilton  Commencement, 
“Socialism  we  must  have,  either  God’s  kind  or 
Satan’s.”  It  is  with  the  Christian  Church  to 
say  which  kind  shall  triumph. 

Excuse  me  if  I  have  written  hastily  and 
warmly.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  consideration 
you  extended  to  my  manuscript  Very  respect¬ 
fully  your  friend  and  brother, 

J.  Q.  Osborne. 


LET  US  NOT  BE  SO  FOOLISH. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Primary  meeting  for  nom¬ 
inations  ?  You  confess  that  you  did  not.  You 
may  plead  that  it  was  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  night  for  the  Prayer  Meeting.  Well,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  importance  of  the  prayer  meeting, 
but  that  comes  every  week,  while  the  Primary 
comes  but  once  a  year,  and  for  that  once  I  think 
you  would  do  service  to  God  as  well  as  toman,  if 
you  should  go  to  the  Primary  to  see  that  decent 
and  honest  men  are  nominated  to  rule  over  us! 
If  you  do  not  go — if  you  let  all  such  opportunities 
pass  neglected,  then  you  have  yourself  to  blame, 
when  you  rage  with  impotent  fury  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  bad  men,  who  are  always  ready  to  cheat 
and  steal,  if  they  can  do  it  without  danger  of 
detection  and  punishment. 

We  had  such  a  turn  over  three  years  ago, 
brought  about  by  the  investigations  into  the 
vice  and  crime  in  our  city,  the  exposure  of 
which  wrought  up  such  a  tempest  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  that  the  thieves  were  for  the  time  swept 
away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Now  they  want  to  get  back  again:  and  they 
think  they  see  their  opportunity  in  the  divisions 
of  the  better  part  of  the  community.  Let  us  not 
be  so  foolish  or  so  wicked  as  to  thus  play  into 
their  hands. 


THE  COLLEGE  BOARD. 

It  was  suddenly  discovered  in  July  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  had  been  unfaithful  to  bis  trust,  fie 
confessed  to  a  shortage  of  823,000,  and  that  he 
had  embezzled  funds  and  securities  of  the  Board 
to  an  additional  amount  of  $38,2.39.06.  Some  of 
the  securities  which  have  been  returned  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Board  are  held  ^  banks  as 
collat^af  for  loans  for  less  than  their  value,  and 
the  Board  expects  to  recover  a  margin  of  $6,000 
or  more,  and  the  Board  holds  the  bond  of  the 
American  Security  Company  for  $25,000.  This 
would  seem  to  save  an  actual  loss  to  the  Board 
of  about  $.30,000. 

Suspicions  will  naturally  arise  that  the  Board 
did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  guard  the  trust 
funds  committed  to  it.  The  Board  desires  the 
most  thorough  investigation  of  this  question, 
believing  that  it  has  discharged  with  fidelity  the 
trust  committed  to  it  by  the  Church.  Meantime 
the  Board  is  most  deeply  concerned  not  for  its 
own  reputation,  but  for  the  great  cause  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  Church  created  the  Board. 
Shall  our  struggling  colleges  and  academies, 
mostly  young  and  unendowed,  which  have  fought 
their  way  through  the  hard  times  at  the  cost  of 
indescribable  sacrifice  and  with  indescribable 
faith  and  heorism,  be  now  forsaken  by  the 
Church  which  founded  them  and  established 
the  Board  for  their  maintenance  ? 

We  are  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
many  evidences  that  the  Church  does  not  intend 
that  its  institutions  shall  suffer  from  this  calam¬ 
ity.  A  tried  and  generous  friend  of  the  Board 
promptly  advanced  funds  for  its  immediate  neces¬ 
sities,  and  many  unsolicited  letters  and  pledgee 
of  aid  give  assurance  of  help.  One  pastor 
writes:  “I  will  be  one  to  help  put  the  Board  on 
its  feet  pgain,  I  will  be  responsible  for  $30. 
The  work  of  our  struggling  educational  institu¬ 
tions  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  more.  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  rush  to  the  rescue.”  An¬ 
other  pastor  says:  “Surely  God’s  people  will 
grieve  over  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  the 
Board  of  Aid  and  the  cause  it  represents,  and 
give  promptly  and  liberally  to  reimburse  the 
treasury.  There  are  no  greater  heroes  or  hero 
ines  in  our  Church  than  those  who  teach  with 
small  and  tardy  pay  in  our  colleges  and  acade¬ 
mies.  They  must  not  suffer,  nor  this  grand  work 
of  Christian  education  lag.  I  send  five  dollars ; 
mother  adds  five.  ”  A  college  professor,  at  pres¬ 
ent  without  a  chair,  writes:  “May  the  blow 
work  out  good  and  bring  a  ‘far  off  interest  of 
tears,  ’  perhaps  by  raising  up  new  friends  for 
the  Board  through  the  present  publicity.  At 
any  rate  you  have  the  same  high  commission  to 
do  a  noble  work.  Out  of  the  very  little  that  is 
left  of  my  rapidly  decreasing  store,  please  accept 
the  enclosed  for  the  work  of  the  Board.  My 
prayer  goes  with  it.  I  wish  it  were  more.” 

The  Board  will  meet  as  soon  as  its  members 
return  to  Chicago,  to  devise  further  plans  for 
carrying  on  its  work.  Members  of  the  Board 
will  do  their  utmost  toward  replacing  the  lack¬ 
ing  funds,  and  gifts  from  friends  of  'Christian 
education  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Herrick  Johnson,  President, 

E.  C.  Ray,  Secretary  and  Acting  Treasurer. 

DEATH  OF  EX-MODERATOR  HATS. 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
whose  career  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  ] 
pulpit  was  uniformly  successful,  even  brilliant, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  mental  disability,  died 
at  his  home,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Monday  evening,  September  6th.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  will  arouse  many  a  pleasant  remem¬ 
brance  of  him,  and  veryt-mder  regret  in  view  of 
hie  death  while  yet  in  middle  life,  he  having 
been  born  at  Canoneburgb,  Pennsylvania,  Feb 
ruary  2d,  18.38.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of 


Baltimore  in  1861,  continuing  until  1868,  when 
be  took  the  financial  agency  of  Wooster  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  following  year  he  was  called  to  the 
Central  Church,  Allegheny,  and  was  hardly  well 
settled  there  before  he  was  urged  to  take  the 
Presidency  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  his  incumbency  he 
acted  also  as  the  supply  of  the  SecoLd  Church 
of  Washington.  In  1881  he  was  called  to  the 
Central  Church,  Denver;  in  1885  to  the  Second 
Church,  Cincinnati,  and  in  1888  to  the  Second 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  where  be  did  his  last 
pulpit  work. 

Dr.  Hays'  most  considerable  literary  work  is 
a  historical  volume  on  Presbyterianism.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Saratoga  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1884. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  promises  to  be  an 
occasion  of  special  interest.  The  exercises  will 
take  place  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  23d,  at  4  P.M.  The  chapel  has 
been  entirely  renovated  and  greatly  beautified. 
The  new  President,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
will  enter  upon  hie  official  duties  in  the  conduct 
of  the  services,  and  the  opening  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism,  on 
Ministerial  Education  and  Popular  Effectiveness. 

The  outlook  for  the  Seminary  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing,  and  Dr.  Hall  has  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  happy  auspices  under  which 
he  begins  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Hastings,  the 
retiring  President,  resumes  the  duties  of  his 
chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Dr.  Briggs  is  still 
absent  on  hie  year’s  vacation,  and  will  not  re¬ 
turn  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 
Dr.  Francis  Brown  has  fully  recovered  from  his 
serious  illness  of  last  spring,  and  Mr.  J.  Ever¬ 
ett  Frame,  a  Fellow  of  the  Seminary,  returns 
after  two  years  of  special  study  in  Germany, 
to  assume  the  position  of  tutor  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  May 
last. 

The  Seminary  inaugurates  the  present  year 
with  four  important  additions  to  its  rich  liter¬ 
ary  record :  Dr.  McGiffert’s  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age;  Dr.  Vincent’s 
new  volume  of  the  International  Commentary, 
Philippiansand  Philemon;  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith’s  Ely  Lectures  on  The  Bible  and  Islam  ; 
and  the  Translation  of  Krueger’s  Primitive 
Christian  Literature,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Gillett,  the  Seminary  Librarian. 


All  of  our  readers  that  remember  that  pow¬ 
erful  preacher,  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney, 
will  read  the  story  of  his  conversion  as  else¬ 
where  sketched  by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  special 
interest.  What  will  strike  them  as  a  little  strange, 
there  are  almost  no  memorials  of  him,  other 
than  a  few  surviving  converts,  in  all  that  region 
which  he  once  called  hie  home.  And  one  or 
more  of  the  graves  of  those  who  wrought  zeal¬ 
ously  with  him,  are  not  so  much  as  marked  by  a 
simple  memorial  stone!  This  ought  not  so  to 
be,  for  there  are  many  in  our  churches  who 
would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  remedy  such 
neglect.  We  presume  that  our  correspondent, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Lowville,  would 
take  charge  of  such  funds,  and  also  see  that 
some  proper  memorials  were  prepared  and  placed. 


The  College  of  the  Southwest  at  Del  Norte, 
Colorado,  began  its  fall  term  September  15tb. 
The  teaching  force  is  the  same  as  last  year,  the 
Rev.  Enos  P.  Baker,  A.M.,  president,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Wells  having  the  Normal  work,  of  spe¬ 
cial  value  to  those  proposing  to  become  teachers. 
The  buildings  have  been  improved  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  new  chapel  will  be  ready  for  use 
during  the  year. 


September  16,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  HUDSON  SEEN  BT  SEARCH  LIOHT. 

Somethiog  rich  and  rare  should  be  shared  with 
as  many  as  possible.  We  have  experienced  the 
highest  reach  in  the  luxury  of  travel  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  night  each  way  between  New  York  and 
Albany  on  the  “Adirondack”  of  the  People’s 
Line.  It  is  natural  to  speak  of  that  which 
makes  a  familiar  journey  a  novelty  both  in  com¬ 
fort  and  in  scenery :  the  elegance  of  the  steamer 
and  the  striking  features  of  the  great  river  were 
set  before  us  by  the  electric  lights.  Within  all 
was  brilliancy  and  beauty,  without  through  the 
darkness,  the  magic  shaft  of  the  search-light 
swung  from  point  to  point  making  pictures  of 
which  the  details  were  more  clearly  shown  than 
they  could  be  by  day.  Fancy  the  effect  of  sep 
arate  and  successive  disclosures  of  points  and 
objects  on  either  shore  I  Figure  to  yourself  this 
circle  of  illumination  focussed  on  the  homes  and 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  as  the  voyage 
progressed ;  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  along 
the  glorious  highway  I  Splendid  as  is  the  River 
scenery  by  day,  under  the  touch  of  this  fairy 
torch  it  becomes  absolutely  bewitching  by  night. 
Great  as  is  the  search-light  in  securing  safe 
navigation,  it  is  still  more  grand  in  transform¬ 
ing  the  shadows  into  visions  of  radiance,  into 
glimpses  of  wonderful  brightness,  into  flashing 
centres  of  acutest  observation.  One  thinks  it  a 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land ;  hie  thought 
runs  off  to  that  unworldly  light  that  walked  the 
night  on  dark  Genneearet.  Graver  thoughts 
come  over  one  who  began  by  being  amused ;  the 
electic  light  is  not  a  toy,  it  is  a  practical  magi¬ 
cian.  The  life  of  men  is  under  a  new  scrutiny ; 
the  glooms  of  the  world  are  pierced  by  a  more 
powerful  discoverer;  the  umbra  in  which  men 
walk  so  much  vanishes  before  a  new  illuminator. 

It  was  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear 
from  Captain  Roe  the  story  of  this  particular 
search-light,  because  the  experiment  of  illumi¬ 
nating  the  shore  was  here  first  made  a  singular 
success.  Not  only  the  passengers,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  shore  found  it  a  marvelous  attraction. 
One  pastor  on  the  River  notified  the  captain  of 
a  “Search  light  Social”  at  the  manse  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  evening  and  when  the  great  light  fell  on  the 
scene  the  whole  congregation  stood  within  the 
circle  and  waved  their  thanks  for  such  a  recog¬ 
nition.  The  pictures  we  saw  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  passing  of  the  search-light  was  made 
the  occasion  of  social  festvity  all  along  the 
River.  Groups  were  formed  on  lawns  and  ver¬ 
andahs  as  if  to  be  photographed.  Out  of  the 
night  they  sprang  into  more  than  midday  bright¬ 
ness;  they  gave  us  greeting  by  pantomime  and 
fireworks;  then  they  vanished  giving  place  to 
other  places  and  people.  It  was  life  coming  out 
of  the  shadow  and  going  out  in  the  dark.  The 
strange  light  flashed  into  one  quiet  village  street 
upon  persons  carrying  lanterns  to  guide  their 
steps;  they  were  on  their  way  from  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  manifestly,  as  forty  years  ago  we  walked  in 
Yonkers.  Suddenly  there  flamed  upon  them  the 
glory  like  a  noonday  and  they  stopped  in  amaze¬ 
ment  holding  their  extinguished  and  useless 
lights  for  a  moment  while  the  splendor  passed 
by.  Then  their  little  sparks  of  light  came  into 
use  again  and  they  went  on  their  way,  guided  by 
them  to  their  homes.  A  lantern  in  the  hand  is 
better  for  some  purposes  than  a  passing  search¬ 
light.  But  when  we  stand  in  our  lantern  light 
thinking  it  sufficient  and  supreme,  the  flaming 
disc  of  the  search  light  puts  us  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  and  out  of  conceit  also.  It  is  not  safe  now 
that  there  are  search  lights  going  up  and  down 
the  world,  to  boast  of  our  own  very  usable,  but 
yet  very  limited  illuminations. 

This  succession  of  pictures  set  in  the  darkness 
was  even  more  impressive  than  a  comprehensive 
view  by  day.  The  clearness  of  'detail  was  like  a 
microscopic  study;  you  felt  a  shudder  of  intru- 
siveness,  sudden,  and  terribly  bold.  The  homes 
of  our  friends  shown  in  such  a  focus  of  light 
seemed  to  be  undergoing  investigation  in  some 


startling  and  unauthorized  way.  You  felt  as  if 
strangers  were  gossiping  about  them;  as  if  un¬ 
loving  judgments  were  being  passed  upon  those 
of  whom  you  were  tenderly  chary.  It  was  put¬ 
ting  private  affairs  in  the  newspapers,  printing 
bold  portraits  of  modest  women  for  public  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  search  light  becomes  in  certain 
conditions  a  flash  from  the  bar  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  ;  sometimes,  its  gleam  seems  to  prefigure  the 
great  white  throne  and  the  Face  from  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  flee  away.  For  the  test 
pictures  of  life  and  character  are  those  of  detail 
rather  than  of  comprehension ;  it  is  the  search¬ 
light  of  law  after  all  that  finds  out  what  sort  we 
are.  if  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  could  not 
bear  the  search-light,  we  should  esteem  lees 
highly  its  quality  in  the  [mass;  the  charm  and 
worth  of  the  composite  whole,  is  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  perfectness  of  the  successive  parts. 
Let  Mr.  Ruekin’s  friends  take  heart  against  the 
impressionist  school ;  let  also  the  Christian  be 
frankly  bold  to  deny  the  conclusions  of  senti¬ 
mental  moralists.  We  must  believe  in  personal 
righteousness  without  which  “general  goodness” 
is  a  delusive  snare  and  a  downright  sham. 

Did  you  think  the  search-ligth  could  not  show 
mountain  masses  ?  But  the  tracery  of  outline 
over  the  Storm  King  by  this  mighty  pencil, 
lighting  up  his  vast  figure  even  to  the  brow  and 
then  throwing  over  his  bulk  a  robe  in  successive 
strokes  of  light,  was  something  like  a  creation ; 
we  stood  in  rapt  attention  while  the  artist  of  the 
search  light  drew  for  us  the  monarch’s  portrait 
and  set  him  before  us  in  hie  glory,  born  out  of 
the  gloom.  Yes,  we  frankly  say  as  an*old  voyager 
on  the  Hudson  that  the  “Adirondack’s”  search 
light  has  given  us  a  joy  that  has  been  hidden 
from  ages  and  generations.  We  can  but  con¬ 
gratulate  President  Everett  on  this  splendid 
achievement.  R.  A.  S. 

The  Centennial  Book  of  the  great  Type  Found¬ 
ing  Company,  of  which  our  good  friend.  Dr. 
Thomas  MacKellar,  was  for  many  years  the 
head,  is  a  splendid  memorial,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  highest  rei^h  of  the  printer’s 
art,  and  a  record  of  business  success  of  which 
Philadelphia  and  America  may  very  justly  be 
proud.  This  book  was  the  last  care  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  B.  MacKellar,  only  son  of  our  friend,  who 
had  taken  his  father’s  place  at  the  head  of  the 
MacKellar,  Smiths  and  Jordan  Company,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  and  whose  sudden  death  we 
chronicled  in  common  sorrow  in  a  late  number 
of  The  Evangelist.  The  city'of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  William  Penn  alone  perhaps  could  have 
produced  such  a  line  of  type  founders  and  finan¬ 
ciers,  in  which  enthusiasm  for  the  printers*  art 
and  incorruptible,  unflinching  commercial  integ¬ 
rity,  and  honor  combine  and  count  so  long  and 
so  well.  We  find  representations  of  Quaker  hon¬ 
esty,  Presbyterian  grit  and  some  Yankee  push; 
and  the  portraits  are  good  to  look  upon,  while 
they  command  that  deeper  and  higher  admira 
tion  which  character  of  the  highest  rank  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  evoke.  The  value  of  this  record  of 
one  hundred  years  is  great  and  various;  for 
progress  itself  is  a  teacher  and  a  stimulant,  and 
that  which  has  been  steadily  going  on  during 
nearly  all  of  our  civil  life,  threads  the  whole 
national  fabric  and  affects  every  department  of 
our  national  industries.  Besides,  it  is  the  pride 
of  our  land  that  one  of  its  oldest  industries  is 
the  furnishing  of  the  machinery  of  movable 
types,  by  which  the  thought  of  men  can  be 
transmuted  into  form  and  fixed  for  contempla¬ 
tion  and  instruction.  The  early  citizen  of  this 
country  who  “made  paper  talk,”  was  not  only 
a  magician  as  the  Indians  believed ;  he  was  a 
real  wonder  worker ;  and  these  successors  of  his 
who  have  construct^  the  running  materials  for 
the  nation’s  printers,  have  been  magicians  of 
the  grandest  sort,  for  they  have  moved  the  world 
and  moulded  a  civilization.  It  is  an  education 
to  do  honor  to  some  men  ;  to  celebrate  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  such  a  body  of  type  founders,  is  a 
moral  uplift  for  which  we  are  grateful. 


WHERE  FINNEY  WAS  CONTERTED. 

“Will  you  accept?”  “Yes,  or  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  ’  ’  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1821  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  put  this  question  to  Finney  and 
that  Finney  made  this  reply.  Seventy-six  years 
have  passed  since  that  memorable  day  which 
meant  so  much  not  to  one  man  but  to  thou¬ 
sands,  and  where  that  promise  was  kept  there 
stands  a  majestic  old  elm  which  at  that  time 
was  probably  but  a  sapling.  At  its  foot  grow  a 
few  bushee,  weeds  and  wild  flowers,  and  before 
me  at  this  moment  lie  a  few  flowers  and  grasses 
which  I  picked  from  under  its  shadow  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Adams,  New  York,  had  long 
been  in  contemplation,  and  my  heart’s  desire 
was  met  when  at  nightfall  1  drove  down  its 
beautiful  main  avenue,  between  rows  of  well 
separated  model  dwellings,  and  found  hotel 
quarters  for  the  night  at  the  Continental  Inn. 
Supper  finished,  I  at  once  sought  out  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Rosser  Jones, 
and  asked  an  introduction  to  some  old  resident 
who  should  be  in  possession  of  reminiscences 
and  traditions  of  the  great  evangelist.  He 
kindly  took  me  to  one  of  his  elders,  Mr.  D.  A. 
Dwight,  whose  courtesy  enabled  me  to  carry  out 
my  purposes. 

Mr.  Dwight  had  known  Mr.  Finney,  not  in¬ 
deed  before  his  conversion,  for  he  is  too  young 
a  man  for  that,  but  later  in  his  career,  and  is 
himself  a  thorough  going  Finney  man.  That 
Finney  was  far  from  a  model  young  man  previ¬ 
ous  to  his  conversion  appears  from  the  statement 
that  he  was  not  only  wily  but  positively  “tough ;” 
and  for  this  characteristic  he  came  near  paying 
one  dark  evening  by  being  thrown  over  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  village  bridge.  It  would  appear  then 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gale’s  scepticism  about  the 
success  of  prayer  on  Finney’s  behalf  was  based 
not  alone  on  theological  but  also  on  moral 
grounds.  He  was  certainly  a  very  unpromising 
case  from  every  point  of  view.  When  he  came 
under  conviction  he  found  his  way  to  the  prayer 
meeting  one  evening ;  and  as  the  early  disciples 
were  afraid  of  Paul,  so  were  those  of  1821  afraid 
of  Finney ;  Christians  went  from  the  prayer- 
room  in  dread  of  the  derision  which  they  im¬ 
agined  that  he  would  now  fling  at  their  social 
worship ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  Finney’s 
sharp  tongue,  the  instrument  of  hie  scintillating 
intellect,  was  a  terror  to  the  community.  Many 
a  man  had  felt  its  dagger  point,.  But  in  this 
instance  they  were  happily  disappointed,  al¬ 
though  not  as  yet  made  acquainted  with  the 
great  upheaval  going  on  in  his  soul.  There  are 
no  chargee  whatever  lying  against  Mr.  Finney’s 
moral  character  subsequent  to  his  conversion. 

“Yes,  or  die  in  the  attempt,”  said  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney.  as,  a  young  man  of  29,  he  broke  away  from 
his  office  on  that  memorable  morning,  and  made 
for  the  country  to  be  alone  while  he  made  his 
peace  with  God.  “I  will  never  come  out  of  this 
piece  of  woods  till  I  have  given  my  heart  to 
God,”  he  said;  we  followed  nearly  in  the  course 
that  he  took,  down  from  the  road  into  the  low- 
lying  field  which  was  then  overgrown  with  trees. 
Where  the  old  elm  ” lifts  its  noble  branches 
heavenward  is  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  where  the  great  battle  was  fought. 
This  is  the  only  tree  now  left;  but  imagination 
carried  us  back  to  that  day  when  crouching  on 
his  knees  in  a  little  hollow]^here  fallen  trunks 
lay  about  him,  Finney  struggled  with  God  and 
struggled  with  himself  in  the  apparently  impos¬ 
sible  task  of  subduing  his  soul  before  its  Crea¬ 
tor.  We  recalled'the  agony  of  those  moments 
when  he  found  his  heart  too  hard  to  submit, 
and  when  he  thought  he^must  have  sinned  away 
the  day  of  grace,  and  yet^felt  bound  to  the  apo 
since  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  not  leave  i 
until  he  had  given  himself  to  God.  We  remem¬ 
bered  how  that  little  sound  startled  him  to  his 
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feet  io  the  fear  that  some  one  was  coming,  and 
how  that  moment  he  discovered  his  pride  as  the 
great  obstacle,  and  loudly  exclaimed,  “What  am 
I,  a  miserable  worm,  that  I  should  be  afraid  to 
have  a  fellow-creature  see  me  trying  to  make  my 
peace  with  my  Creator?"  The  promises  then 
came  pouring  in  upon  his  soul,  and  he  grasped 
them  by  faith,  and  rapidly  dimed  the  hill  back 
to  the  road  saying  as  he  went,  "If  I  ever  am 
converted,  I  shall  devote  my  life  to  preaching 
the  Gospel,"  for  he  had  not  yet  the  full  assur¬ 
ance  of  faith.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  celebrated  spot  will  never  cease  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  ;  a  monument  ought  to  mark  it.  The 
village  has  so  grown  that  it  is  now  within  its 
limits;  taking  the  main  business  street  north, 
one  has  gone  but  a  few  rods  before  be  has 
reached  the  spot  where  he  should  turn  east  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  and  descend  to  the  lower  land, 
where  the  great  elm  will  easily  be  found,  almost 
straight  behind  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

Those  who  have  read  Finney’s  Memoirs,  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  own  pen  in  advanced  life,  (and  all 
ought  to  read  them, )  will  recall  that  during  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  of  conversion  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  moving  the  law  booKs  from  the  old 
office  to  a  new  location ;  he  was  then  a  law  stu 
dent  in  the  office  of  "Squire  W. "  as  the  Memoirs 
cal  him ;  this  was  Judge  Wright  of  Adams, 
whose  title  was  gained  from  his  holding  the 
position  of  surrogate  at  one  time.  This  Judge 
Wright  was  the  one  who  would  not  follow  the 
example  of  so  many  others  who  repaired  to  that 
hollow  in  the  woods  to  be  converted ;  he  declared 
that  he  would  kneel  down  in  a  mud  puddle  if 
necessary,  but  he  would  not  go  there;  he  did 
not  tind  peace  till  he  gave  up  the  contention  and 
went  to  that  very  spot  to  submit  his  soul  to  God. 
The  question  is  where  Finney  spent  that  night; 
whether  in  the  old  office  or  in  the  new ;  Mr. 
Dwight  understands  that  he  slept  in  the  old 
office  that  night,  and  be  showed  me  the  place 
where  it  stood,  on  Church  street,  a  little  east  of 
its  junction  with  the  business  street,  where  resi¬ 
dences  alone  are  now  found ;  there  is  now  no 
trace  of  it.  But  the  very  spot  is  hallowed 
ground,  for  it  was  there  that  Mr.  Finney  re¬ 
ceived  those  repeated  billows  of  baptism  that 
evening  till  be  begged  the  Lord  to  withhold 
them  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed ;  it  was  there 
that  he  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  was  leader,  an  elder  in  the  church  and 
a  young  man,  who  listened  with  amazement  to 
his  story,  the  first  testimony  from  those  lips 
which  afterward  spoke  to  vast  multitudes;  it 
was  there  that  he  awoke  again  and  again  through 
the  night,  and  finally  in  the  morning,  with  the 
rapture  of  heaven  each  time  perasessing  his  soul ; 
and  it  was  there  that  he  declined  the  law  case 
that  came  to  him  that  morning,  saying,  "I  have 
a  retainer  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
rushed  forth  into  the  village  immediately  to 
turn  sinners  from  darkness,  and  to  open  that 
great  work  which,  in  its  connections,  was  finall> 
admitted  by  the  once  doubting  Lyman  Beecher, 
to  be  the  greatest  which  the  world  had  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  That  spot,  too, 
ought  never  to  cease  to  be  identified. 

Mr.  Finney  declares  in  his  Memoirs  that,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  without  appointment,  the  peo¬ 
ple  fiocked  instinctively  to  the  church  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  day  that  it  became  known  that  he 
was  converted.  The  church  was  originally  Con¬ 
gregational,  but  became  Presbyterian  about  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing.  The  old  building 
was  sold  to  a  man  who  moved  it  to  the  lot  east, 
where  the  parsonage  now  stands ;  later  he  sold  it 
to  the  Methodists  who  moved  it  across  the  street 
and  worshiped  in  it;  and  still  later  it  was 
burned.  The  present  bouse  of  worship  stands 
just  where  the  old  one  did,  where  Rev.  George 
W.  Gale  used  to  preach  those  sermons  that  so 
vexed  the  young  law  student  and  led  him  to 
enter  into  many  a  discussion  with  the  minister 
concerning  theological  views.  Mr.  Gale  had  to 


admit  that  so  far  as  he  knew  he  had  never  led 
a  soul  to  Christ;  and  he  declined  to  be  one  of  a 
company  who  had  agreed  among  themselves  to 
pray  for  Mr.  Finney's  conversion ;  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  hardened  beyond  remedy.  Mr. 
Gale,  later,  beaded  the  colony  that  went  out  from 
Whitesboro,  New  York,  and  founded  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  now  an  important  and  fiourishing  city. 
Mr.  Finney  possessed  musical  gifts  and  acted  as 
leader  of  Mr.  Gale’s  choir  in  Adams.  The  lec¬ 
ture  room  displays  on  its  wall  a  good  portrait  of 
the  great  evangelist,  showing  his  rugged  stern 
face;  and  one  could  easily  imagine  how  the 
fire  flashed  from  those  eyes  when  he  preached 
spon  after  his  conversion  in  the  school  house  in 
a  godless  district,  and  the  people  fell  from  their 
seats  to  the  floor  under  conviction,  so  fast  that, 
as  Mr.  Finney  declares,  he  could  not  have  cut 
them  down  more  rapidly  with  a  sword.  But 
beneath  all  that  seemed  stern  there  was  a  warm 
and  tender  heart;  if  those  lips  could  thunder  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  they  could  also  tell  of  forgiv¬ 
ing  love  and  bring  peace  to  the  troubled  soul. 
A  niece  of  Mr.  Finney’s  now  lives  in  Adams, 
and  she  remembers  well  with  what  tenderness 
he  used  to  approach  children,  and  how,  without 
giving  any  offence,  be  invariably  inquired  of 
them  whether  they  were  Christians.  If  be  was 
sometimes  odd  in  his  ways,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  he  had  much  to  break  away  from  in 
order  effectively  to  do  hie  work;  sometimes  he 
may  have  gone  too  far,  as  when  be  shocked  the 
congregation  by  wearing  his  linen  duster  into 
the  pulpit  on  one  occasion ;  yet  this  could  hardly 
be  compared  to  the  impulsivenesE  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  evangelist,  Burchard,  who  worked  in 
these  eame  regions,  who,  when  be  bad  called 
upon  some  one  to  lead  in  prayer,  broke  out  at 
its  close  with  the  words,  "Another  such  a 
prayer  as  that  would  freeze  hell  over." 

Those  familiar  with  the  "Memoirs"  will  re¬ 
member  that  soon  after  his  conversion  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney  went  down  to  Henderson  to  viait  bis  parents, 
and  bad  the  joy  of  seeing  them  both  confess 
Christ.  The  bouse  where  they  lived,  on  the 
country  highway  three  miles  from  Henderson, 
still  stands.  Mr.  Finney’s  father  was  a  keen 
old  man  who  had  transmitted  some  of  hie  quali¬ 
ties  to  his  eminent  eon.  When  Mr.  Finney  bad 
labored  in  two  continents  and  had  risen  to  the 
presidency  of  Oberlin  College,  his  father  one 
day  astonished  the  neighbors  by  saying,  "Well, 
I  guess  I’ll  go  out  to  Oberlin  and  see  if  Charles 
has  got  puffed  up  with  pride  by  this  time." 
He  accomplished  the  then  laborious  journey, 
and  without  announcement,  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  President  Finney  one  day  as  he  eat  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  institution. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  valid  test.  As 
soon  as  the  President  turned  and  recognized  the 
features  of  the  honest  old  farmer,  he  sprang  to  hie 
feet  and  rushed  to  him  with  an  affectionate  em¬ 
brace.  crying  out,  "Father!  Father!”  The  old 
man  came  back  to  Henderson  and  reported, 
"I’ve  been  to  see  Charles,  and  he  ain’t  puffed 
up  with  pride  a  bit." 

Abel  Clary,  mentioned  in  the  "Memoirs," 
lived  in  a  house  still  standing  nearly  opposite 
the  church.  He  was  one  of  those  wonderful  men 
powerful  in  prayer  in  those  days.  Another  was 
"Father"  Nash,  who  accompanied  Finney  from 
place  to  place,  and  everywhere  so  wrestled  in 
prayer  that  great  blessings  were  bestowed.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  "Father"  Nash  lies 
in  an  unmarked  grave,  three  miles  from  my  own 
home;  an  old  resident  has  promised  to  identify 
the  grave  for  me;  if  I  will  put  a  headstone  there 
the  neighbors  will  renovate  the  whole  cemetery. 
I  want  to  do  it.  And  if  any  who  love  the  story 
of  Finney’s  work,  and  revere  the  grand  charac¬ 
ter  of  "Father"  Nash,  are  disposed  to  contribute 
to  the  headstone  through  me.  I  will  account  for 
all  that  is  sent  and  expend  it  in  this  under 
taking.  Fredebick  Campbell. 

Lowvillb,  N.  T. 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  August,  1887. 

This  is  my  wife’s  girlhood  State,  though  she 
was  born  over  in  New  York.  We  have  been 
looking  up  the  cousins  who  were  boys  and  girls 
here,  about  twenty-five  and  thirty  y^ars  ago. 
Some  of  them  are  getting  to  be  bald  headed  and 
grey  bearded  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  they 
still  show  the  marks  of  their  Dutch  ancestry  and 
are  as  staunch  and  orthodox  as  their  fathers. 
One  of  these  cousins  just  now,  in  addition  to  his 
large  medical  practice,  has  the  honor  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  the  Republican  Mayor  of  this 
Democratic  town  and  so  has  given  us  not  only 
the  welcome  of  his  hospitable  home,  but  also  the 
freedom  of  the  city  and  the  country  region 
within  his  jurisdiction  round  about. 

The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  this  very 
substantial  town  of  twenty  thousand  people  is 
Rutgers  College.  Its  beautifully  kept  campus 
slopes  to  the  street  just  across  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  station,  and  gives  the  stranger  a 
dignified  and  classical  welcome  as  it  shows  us  its 
more  than  half  a  dozen  substantial  brown  stone 
and  brick  buildings  scattered  about  among  the 
numerous  elm  trees.  Rutgers  College,  which  was 
originally  called  "Queen’s  College,"  began  its 
work  in  1771,  though  a  charter  had  been  secured 
five  years  previous  to  this  time.  Its  friends 
announce  that  it  "was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  its  Dutch  founders  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  distinctive  theology  and  forms  of 
worship,  and  was  for  many  years  under  the 
patronage  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  America.  Its 
object  was  to  aid  in  preparing  young  men  for 
the  ministry  and  other  good  offices." 

The  college  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the 
British  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  oper¬ 
ations  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  six  years 
at  that  time,  and  again  later  for  a  period  of 
nine  years,  from  1816  to  1825,  because  of  "finan¬ 
cial  distress  and  divided  counsels. "  Thea  the 
name  was  changed  from  Queen’s  to  Rutgers  to 
commemorate  the  gift  of  t5,(XX),  then  considered 
large,  from  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers,  "a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Patriot."  Some  thirty  years  ago  the 
relations  of  this  institution  to  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  happily  adjusted  after 
"a  controversy  that  had  been  bitterly  waged." 
At  that  time  the  College  became  and  now  con¬ 
tinues  "an  independent  literary  institution  on 
the  condition  that  henceforth  its  president  and 
three  fourths  of  the  trustees  should  be  members 
in  full  communion  of  the  Reformed  Church." 

The  large  gifts  of  friends  in  recent  years  and 
the  placing  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
New  Brunswick  "as  a  department  of  Rutgers 
College,"  has  enabled  these  Trustees  to  do  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  the  State  and  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  place. 

Just  over  to  the  north  of  the  College,  along 
the  ridge,  two  or  three  blocks  away,  are  the 
buildings  and  Professor’s  houses  of  the  "Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America."  This  institution  while 
closely  affiliated  with  the  College  is  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  therefrom,  having  "no  Trustees  nor  in¬ 
corporation  apart  from  ‘The  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America’  ’’  as  its  cata¬ 
logue  specifically  announces.  This  Synod  ap¬ 
points  a  "Board  of  Superintendents,"  which 
has  "certain  powers  of  administration"  and 
elects  all  Professors. 

Judging  from  the  "splendid  visibilities"  of 
these  two  institutions,  one  would  conclude  that 
they  are  prepared  to  give  the  sons  of  our  Dutch 
fathers  and  others  all  the  education  they  will 
ordinarily  require. 

But  all  this  old  town  is  not  religiously  nor  an- 
cestorially  Dutch.  The  other  day  as  I  passed 
our  good  brother.  Dr,  Knox’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  sexton  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  ita 
old  fashioned  interior,  with  its  deep  gallery 
running  around  three  sides  of  the  walls.  From. 
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the  iDBcriptioDs  on  the  two  marble  tablets  under 
the  pillared  porch,  over  the  front  door,  I  should 
judge  that  our  Presbyterian  fathers  were  here 
about  as  early  as  our  Dutch  ancestors.  One  of 
these  tablets  tells  us  that  “The  first  Presbyterian 
Church  edifice  in  New  Brunswick  was  erected 
on  Burnett  street,  A.D.,  MDCCXXVII,  and 
destroyed  by  the  public  enemy  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.”  Then  come  the  dates  of 
the  second  and  the  third  (the  present)  edifice 
(1835)  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  all 
their  history  they  have  as  clearly  spoken 'the 
truth  as  when  their  tablet  so  bluntly  says  “de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  public  enemy.” 

But  what  a  beautiful  ride  this  is  from  Bruns¬ 
wick  along  the  Raritan  river  and  canal  over  to 
Bound  Brook  I  The  Doctor  Mayor’s  splendid 
span  of  bays  takes  our  three  seated  rig,  full  of 
cousins  and  aunts,  along  at  a  spanking  rate,  and 
I  begin  to  admit  that  New  Jersey  is  something 
of  a  State,  just  as  my  wife  has  always  claimed  I 
Yonder  ahead  of  us,  they  say,  are  the  “Blue 
Ridge”  Mountains.  At  any  rate  it  is  as  lovely 
a  landscape  as  one  often  looks  upon  and  this  red 
shale  makes  a  fine  roadbed  for  the  horse’s  feet. 

“Bound  Brook”  is  as  nrettv  »  name  as  is  the 
Hndp'-nnA  nrhich  lies  about  on  every  hand.  The 
“brook”  is  gone  now,  or  at  least  its  beauty  has 
disappeared,  and  we  have  here  a  thriving  town 
of  some  five  or  ten  thousand  people,  only  six 
miles  away  from  New  Brunswick.  Just  to  ^he 
south  of  the  town  on  the  hiirh  h«r>k  of  the  river 
are  the  two  fine  old  homes  where  my  wife  and 
these  cousins  (children  respectively  of  John 
Abeel  and  Nicholas  Williamson)  spent  their 
youth.  The  grandfather,  Dowe  D.  Williamson, 
was  a  prominent  New  Yorker  of  more  than  a 
generation  ago  and  was  at  one  time  comptroller 
of  the  city.  It  is  full  thirty  years  since  the 
wife  has  seen  this  old  home  of  her  girlhood,  and 
do  the  excitement  fiushes  her  face  as  the  present 
mistress  of  the  house  shows  her  through  each  of 
the  dozen  spacious  rooms.  The  original  house 
out  of  which  this  was  remodeled  is  said  to  have 
been  built  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
General  Washington  is  said  to  have  rode  his 
horse  through  the  hallway  from  front  to  rear  in 
dodging  from  the  enemy  at  onetime.  Certainly 
the  high  ceiling  and  the  wide  doorways  with 
a  clear  hall  running  straight  through,  makes 
such  a  thing  physically  possible,  and  the  heavy 
walls,  small  diamond  shaped  glass  in  the  upper 
panels  of  the  doors  and  the  general  quaintness 
of  the  whole  structure  makes  one  feel  that  it 
has  seen  at  least  one  full  century  of  history. 

In  Bound  Brook  we  pass  the  right  handsome 
new  stone  edifice  which  the  Presbyterians  under 
Pastor  Davis  are  just  enclosing,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  structure  which  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  a  year  or  two  ago. 

On  another  street  we  take  a  look  at  the  small 
old  time  Dutch  Church  where  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage’s  parents  used  to  worship  and  where  hie 
father  was  a  member  of  the  consistory.  Here 
also  he  used  to  attempt  his  powers  while  still  a 
theological  student  and  astonish  his  neighbors 
with  his  youthful  eloquence  and  make  them  say 
he  was  “going  to  be  a  second  Beecher.” 

In  Talmadge’s  volume  of  “Crumbs  Swept 
Up,”  is  the  picture  of  a  bare  footed  boy  on 
horseback,  with  no  saddle  but  only  a  bridle  and 
a  straw  bat  If  those  had  been  the  days  of  the 
Kodak,  there  are  people  who  remember  him, 
who  say  that  they  could  very  readily  believe  that 
some  one  had  taken  a  snap  shot  at  DeWitt  him¬ 
self  as  he  rode  after  the  cows  along  these  roads 
and  through  these  fields  and  preserved  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  this  book.  About  twenty  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Talmage  was  preaching  in  his  Brook¬ 
lyn  Tabernacle,  our  father  and  mother  went 
East  from  their  Indiana  home  and,  without 
having  seen  DeWitt  since  his  college  days,  went 
to  hear  him  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  benedic 
tion  bad  scarcely  been  pronounced  before  be 
edged  his  way  through  the  crowd  toward  them, 
swung  out  his  long  arm,  and  called  out  to  them 
over  many  seats,  “Hello,  Bound  Brook  I” 

Douglas  P.  PimtAM. 


THE  M1S810NAB1ES  AND  THE 
BOARD’S  APPEAL. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  in  your  columns  of  August 
26th,  from  the  pen  of  our  honored  brother.  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Nelson,  criticising  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  appealing  to  its 
missionaries  to  join  in  a  universal  effort  to 
remove  its  present  disastrous  debt,  “except  in 
so  far  (this  was  the  language  of  the  appeal)  as 
individual  missionaries  have  already  exhausted 
their  ability  to  give  by  their  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  heavy  cut  upon  the  work.” 

I  notice  also  in  your  last  issue  a  brief  letter 
rom  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  in  which  speaking  for 
himself  and  his  associates  on  the  field,  he  says: 
“The  Board’s  letter  suggesting  a  contribution 
from  every  missionary  of  the  Board  toward  pay¬ 
ing  the  debt,  strikes  us  all  as  timely  and  wise.  ” 
I  may  add  that  in  the  letters  representing  over 
a  hundred  missionaries  who  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  promptly  and  generously  there  is  a  uni¬ 
form  and  unanimous  approval. 

The  criticism  does  not  rest  on  the  ground  that 
missionaries  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  privi¬ 
leged  and  exempt  class — there  is  nothing  which 
they  would  themselves  so  much  deprecate  as 
that ;  nor  upon  the  plea  that  their  salaries  and 
other  provisions  are  so  small,  for  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  contributors  to  the  Board  whose 
incomes  are  less,  but  that  it  should  be  assumed 
that  they  have  done  or  will  do  all  in  their  power 
without  any  suggestions  from  the  Board.  In 
fact,  the  article  seems  to  imply  that  an  appeal 
to  such  men  were  little  short  of  impertinence. 

If  this  appeal  was  wrong,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  how  any  appeal  could  be  made  unless  it 
were  to  the  wealthy.  On  the  mission  fields 
nearly  all  contributions  of  missionaries  are  made 
toward  the  native  work  or  the  native  distresses. 
This  to  them  takes  the  place  of  those  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  eight  church  Boards,  the  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  hospitals,  orphanages,  etc., 
toward  which  all  Christians  in  the  home 
churches  are  expected  to  contribute.  The  ques 
tion  is.  Should  a  special  appeal  ever  be  made  ? 
If  BO,  why  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ? 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  probably  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  missionaries  are  this  year  making 
extra  efforts  to  save  the  crippled  native  work 
and  workers — though  some  are  not.  With 
respect  to  this,  the  Board  in  its  appeal  is  very 
considerate;  indeed,  rather  more  so  than  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  accepted  and  commended  the 
gifts  of  the  Macedonians,  “who  in  a  trial  of 
great  affliction,  ”  and  in  “deep  poverty”  were 
“willing  in  themselves”  to  give  “even  beyond 
their  power.”  He  had  taught  the  Corinthians 
and  Bupposably  all  believers  that  “every  one” 
should  lay  by  something  according  as  God  had 
prospered  him  and  be  maintained  that  much  or 
little  was  acceptable  to  God  “according  to  what 
a  man  hath  and  not  to  that  be  hath  not  ” 

In  this  age  of  the  world  when  the  wants  of 
life  are  more  numerous  and  more  abundantly 
supplied  than  ever  before  in  the  world’s  history, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  the  practical  duty 
of  Christian  beneficence,  the  limit  of  self-denial 
for  Christ’s  cause  should  lie,  but  a  very  general 
impression  prevails  that  it  is  not  yet  reached 
on  one  side  of  the  globe  or  the  other.  Our  sys¬ 
tematic  Benevolence  Committees  are  laboring  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  self  sacrifice  to  every 
Christian  disciple,  however  small  his  means. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  in  all  Paul’s 
epistles — one  which  most  fully  and  forcibly  an¬ 
swers  all  the  questions  and  excuses  and  subter¬ 
fuges  that  our  selfish  and  reluctant  human 
nature  may  suggest,  is  this  living  illustrated 
argument  which  he  draws  from  the  example  of 
the  impoverished  Macedonians.  The  lesson  is, 
that  every  Christian  heart  must,  even  if  it  were 
only  for  its  own  good,  learn  something  of  sacri¬ 
fice  for  Him  who  gave  Himself  for  us.  If  any¬ 
thing  were  needed  to  crown  Paul’s  teaching,  it 


is  the  Saviour’s  own  commendation  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  at  least  of  the  widow  who  gave  all  her  living. 

And  the  very  lesson  which  Paul  borrowed  from 
Macedonia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  the  Foregin  Board  desired  to  draw 
from  the  mission  field — from  native  helpers  as 
well  as  missionaries — for  the  benefit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Christians. 

And  its  hopes  have  already  been  far  more  than 
realized.  Up  to  September  lOtb,  one  hundred 
and  one  names  of  missionaries  (counting  wives 
as  sharers  in  their  husband’s  gifts),  have  been 
entered  in  the  list  of  contributors.  One  or  two 
instances  of  joint  subscriptions  by  stations  are 
not  included.  The  hundred  personal  contribu¬ 
tions  differ  widely  in  amount,  but  their  average 
is  $32.86.  The  mission  fields  represented  are 
Syria,  Persia,  Mosul,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Mexico,  California,  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Shantung  and  Central  Missions  of  China  and 
the  three  missions  in  India.  These  embrace 
the  fields  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  cut, 
and  many  of  the  largest  contributors  are  those 
who  have  given  at  least  an  equal  amount  for  the 
crippled  work.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  ask 
how  can  they  give  so  much  ?  the  reply  is  (1) 
that  anybody  can  do  wonders  in  self-denial  if 
as  Paul  says  be  be  “willing  in  himself,”  and 
(2)  most  of  the  subscriptions  are  paid  by  small 
monthly  installments.  But  who  can  estimate 
the  value  of  this  grand  movement  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  ?  The  amount  which  they  have  already 
given  for  the  debt  is  over  13.000,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  is  the  spur  which  their  example 
ought  to  give  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is 
a  challenge  which  comes  up  from  the  continents 
and  islands  of  the  heathen  world,  and  goes  on 
record  as  such  to  the  million  Christian  pro¬ 
fessors  of  our  communion.  But  more  valuable 
still  is  its  testimony  to  the  moral  earnestness 
of  our  missionaries,  their  deep  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  their  children  in  Christ,  and  their 
faith  in  the  great  work  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken.  As  to  their  sacrifi;;ee,  they  rejoice  in 
them  if  they  shall  lead  to  the  removal  of  the 
debt  which  threatens  to  despoil  their  work  again 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that.  There  is 
only  one  thing  which  could  fill  them  with  de¬ 
spondency,  and  that  would  be  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  great  church  still  apathetic,  indifferent  to 
their  struggles  and  irresponsive  to  this,  their 
practical  and  touching  appeal. 

F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

SAME  THEOLOGICAL  BEMIMART. 

The  fall  term  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
opens  to  day — Thursday,  September  16th.  The 
address  before  the  Lane  Club  is  announced  to 
be  delivered  by  D.  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Hanover  College,  Indiana.  The 
Seminary  begins  its  year  under  encouraging 
auspices.  Dr.  D.  S.  Schaff,  the  new  Professor 
at  Lane,  enters  upon  the  fall  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  History. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  as  many  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Westminster  Symbols.  The  Rev.  A.  F. 
Schauffier,  D.D.,  will  give  a  special  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Study  of  the  English  Bible;  and 
the  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  D.D.,  will  lecture 
in  January  on  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  give  the  attendance  of  students  for  the 
coming  term,  but  the  promise  is  good.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  spent  a  portion  of 
his  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks  and  emerged 
thence  some  days  ago  looking  in  excellent  health. 
He  is  already  at  his  poet  on  Walnut  Hills. 

Dr.  Mackellar,  the  venerable  and  admired 
Philadelphia  poet,  sends  us  a  copy  of  “the  son¬ 
net  sent  to  the  Queen,”  by  himself.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  late  in  its  appearance  on  this  side,  but  com¬ 
pensates  for  this  by  its  brevity  and  its  excellence. 
It  doubtless  ranks  well  in  these  respects  with 
the  thousand  of  its  fellows  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  good  Queen.  We  print  it  on  our  first 
page. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Bible:  Its  Meaning  and  Supremacy.  By 

F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D..  F.RS.  New  York: 

Longman’s,  Green  and  Company. 

’‘He  therefore  who  helps  to  disencumber 
Christianity  from  dubious  or  false  accretions  is 
rendering  to  it  a  service  which  may  be  more 
urgently  necessary  than  if  he  composed  a  book 
of  evidences.  ” 

“The  larger  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  proofs 
drawn  from  literature,  history  and  experience  of 
what  the  Bible  is — its  eternal  validity,  its  un¬ 
questionable  supremacy,  its  inestimable  precious- 
neas.’’  Better  than  any  other  words,  perhaps, 
these  quoted  from  the  Introduction  at  once  de¬ 
fine  and  characterize  Dean  Farrar’s  book.  It  is 
a  defence  in  the  largest  sense,  devout,  scholarly, 
dignified,  such  a  work  as  this  age  only  could 
evoke,  such  as  the  scholarship  and  spirit  of 
Farrar  only  could  produce,  such  as  the  attitude 
of  the  public^hought  to-day  requires  and  makes 
clearly  intelligible.  Fifty  years  ago,  this  book 
would  have  been  impossible  and  inadmissible, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  wisest  men'^f 
that  time  had  not  “attained  unto  it’’ ;  its  sub¬ 
stance  was  beyond  them,  not  altogether  in  parts, 
but  in  the  whole;  its  spirit  had  not  entered  into 
them,  because  no  man  has  the  spirit  of  a  thing 
of  which  he  has  seen  only  fragments.  The  un¬ 
belief  of  our  father’s  day  foretold  something  of 
that  which  confronts  us  now;  but  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  resisted,  resorted  to  expedients  in 
resisting  that  unbelief  as  we  could  not,  simply 
because  the  fight  has  changed  ground.  The  en¬ 
emy  of  our  faith  comes  out  into  the  open ;  he 
takes  the  aggressive  once  more  and  we  must  look 
to  the  character  of  our  defences.  He  comes  upon 
us  with  new  allies,  those  that  are  our  friends 
whom  tre  cannot  assault,  and  he  proposes  to 
level  our  fortifications,  dismount  our  guns,  take 
away  our  armour  and  absorb  us  bodily.  The 
territory  we  are  to  defend,  therefore,  must  be 
newly  surveyed.  The  works  we  are  to  hold  invi¬ 
olate  have  to  be  reexamined ;  above  all  the  lines 
which  divide  friends  from  foes  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  out  This  is  a  work  of  first  im¬ 
portance  and  one  requiring  finest  equipment, 
experience  and  skill.  Dean  Farrar  does  this  in 
a  way  which  shows  him  to  be  not  only  a  master 
of  defence,  but  a  true  friend,  an  able,  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  defender  of  the  faith. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  therefore,  in 
reading  this  book  is  the  ground  which  Farrar 
chooses  for  our  defence.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
taught  England  the  necessity  of  a  ^‘scientific 
frontier’’;  but  in  order  to  maintain  this  ideal 
line  a  few  well  chosen  fortresses  only  were  re¬ 
quired.  The  mistake  of  our  times  is  to  attempt 
to  fortify  the  whole  of  an  ideal  line  and  to 
fight  harder  for  such  hazy  frontier  outposts  as 
“inerrant  autographs’’  and  “verbal  inspira¬ 
tion,’’  than  for  the  key  positions  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Bible  and  its  divinely  breathed  con¬ 
tent.  Farrar  points  out  what  may  rightly  be 
called  the  “interior  line’’;  and  any  difference 
with  him  will  not  be  as  to  purpose  or  truth,  but 
simply  as  to  limits.  Concession  of  ground  in 
dispute  is  not  compromise.  Nobody  to-day  calls 
Washington  a  traitor  because  he  retreated  across 
the  Jerseys;  he  was  even  more  patriotic  at 
Valley  Forge  than  he  could  be  in  New  York. 
The  idea  that  he  who  will  not  always  take  ex¬ 
treme  ground  is  false  to  his  trust,  is  a  mistake. 

There  are  not  over  three  chapters  in  this  book 
on  which  there  will  be  even  the  semblance  of 
controversy.  Under  the  head  of  “Strained  Met¬ 
aphors,’’  Farrar  includes  some  interpretations 
of  Scripture  which  will  not  be  accepted ;  and 
the  “all^ory, ’’  the  “philosopheme”  is  given 
larger  play  than  many  can  concede.  But  the 
teaching  of  the  Biblical  narrations,  is  given 


with  a  truthfulness,  force  and  majesty  which 
any  “literalist’’  might  emulate,  and  the  preacher 
who  can  enforce  these  truths  from  the  Bible 
story  as  Farrar  does,  need  not  stop  to  inquire 
as  to  the  historical  environment  or  to  construct 
a  biography  of  ancient  times  to  fit  every  one  of 
them.  It  seems  to  us  a  waste  of  time  to  fight 
over  the  vocal  organs  of  the  ass,  when  the  lesson 
of  Balaam  confronts  us ;  to  spend  time  over  the 
question  of  a  fish  swallowing  a  man,  when  the 
Lord’s  dealing  with  Ninevah  in  contrast  with 
Jonah’s  petulant  selfishness  stands  towering  over 
us.  What  is  the  form  in  adiich  the  truth  comes, 
to  the  truth  itself  I  If  any  man  will  take  the 
kernel  of  truth  from  us,  why  should  we  insist 
on  his  swallowing  the  husk  along  with  it  ?  That 
is  the  spirit  of  Farrar’s  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  stories ;  his  power  as  a  champion  of  the 
faith  is  great  as  is  hisfloyal  love  to  Christianity, 
to  Christ,  and  to  all  Christians. 

The  chapter  on  the  “Cloud  of  Witnesses,’’  is 
encyclopedic  and  yet  a  poem.  We  have  nowhere 
seen  such  an  array  of  great  names  so  well  chosen 
and  set  forth  by  so  eloquent  and  apt  quotations. 
There  are  materials  for  a  life’s  sermons  in  this 
volume  if  the  preacher  will  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  pronouncing  himself  a  heretic  before  he 
preaches.  It  is  putting  self  or  some, thing  else 
before  the  truth  that  makes  a  man  a  false 
teacher.  The  great  writer  who  speaks  to  us  in 
this  book  makes  no  such  mistake. 

Lectures  on  Prophecy.  An  Exposition  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Scriptures  with  Reference  to  the  His¬ 
tory  and  End  of  the  Papacy ;  the  Restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  their  Repentance 
and  Enlargement  under  the  Reign  of  the 
Son  of  David ;  and  the  New  State  in  the 
Millennium.  By  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Charles, 
D.D.  New  York:  Revell.  11.25. 

There  are  some  books  that  a  kindly  disposed 
reviewer  dislikes  to  receive,  for  although  he 
wishes  to  give  credit  for  all  excellences,  and  not 
to  be  harsh,  yet  he  finds  it  difScult  to  say  much 
in  praise.  The  title  of  this  volume  to  the 
skilled  reader  is  enough  alone  to  awaken  serious 
doubts  of  the  book’s  worth.  The  beet  part  is 
in  the  preface.  The  author  there  says:  “When 
a  man  writes  on  this  topic  (prophecy),  he  ought 
to  remember  he  is  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of 
a  prophet;  he  is  not  an  («ic)  historian,  nor  has 
he  a  new  revelation;  he  is  simply  an  expositor.’’ 
After  this  correct  statement,  he  proceeds  to 
show  in  the  body  of  the  work  that  he  is  a 
prophet  or  a  prophet’s  son  by  predicting  that 
the  end  of  Daniel’s  “seven  times’’  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Christ  are  to  occui  “about  the 
year  1914.’’ 

The  book  abounds  in  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
identifications  of  events  with  predictions  in 
Daniel,  the  apocalypse,  and  other  parte  of  Scrip¬ 
ture;  B.  g.,  the  three  “frogs’’  of  Rev.  xvi.  13 
are  “Spiritualism,  Communistic  Anarchism, 
and  Mormonism,’’  and  the  principles  of  legiti¬ 
mate  exegesis  are  frequently  violated. 

Authors  and  Publishers  :  A  Manual  of  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Beginners  in  Literature.  By  G.  H. 
P.  and  J.  B.  P.  Seventh  Edition ;  rewrit¬ 
ten  with  additional  material.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons. 

The  relations  of  the  late  George  P.  Putnam 
with  men  like  Washington  Irving,  Fennimore 
Cooper  and  Bayard  Taylor,  make  this  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  sons  an  authority  and  a  model.  The 
spirit  of  the  work  is  as  much  to  be  admired  as 
the  excellence  of  its  form  and  the  completeness 
of  its  furnishing.  Not  only  for  writers  but  for 
readers  of  books,  this  large  survey  of  the  whole 
process  of  their  making  and  putting  on  the 
market,  is  intensely  interesting.  The  part  played 
by  publishers  in  the  creation  of  a  literature  is 
here  set  forth  or  suggested ;  the  rare  quality  of  a 
really  great  publisher  comes  to  be  a  little  better 
comprehended.  The  helps  to  writers  even  to 
proof-reading  are  full  and  friendly.  The  hard¬ 
ships  of  publication  are  freely  and  naturally  set 
forth.  The  risks  of  unsalable  books;  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  forecasting  the  popular  taste  or  fancy; 


the  responsibility  of  a  principled  publisher ;  the 
viciousnees  of  a  cheap,  pirated  litter  of  trash, 
and  the  vice  of  such  unprincipled  publishers, 
the  grave  duty  and  use  of  confidence  between 
authors  and  publishers,  and  the  public;  the 
methods  of  promoting  a  better  understanding  all 
round ;  these  and  matters  of  like  moment  are 
brought  out,  with  a  clearness  that  is  all  the 
more  delightful  and  trustworthy  because  the  au¬ 
thors  talk  with  their  readers  as  friends  to 
friends.  It  is  a  book  which  every  reader  of 
books  and  all  who  write  for  the  press,  all  who 
have  a  book  on  the  brain  or  whose  opportunities 
for  embalming  their  knowldege  and  thought, 
lead  to  the  portals  of  the  press  as  toward  the 
presence  of  the  immortals,  should  read  and  keep 
constantly  at  hand.  Bookmaking  is  something 
serious  and  the  business  side  of  it  becomes  a 
constant  reminder  of  it. 

The  service  of  this  book  therefore,  is  both 
practical  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  and  also 
moral  as  such  honest  dealing  is  sure  to  be.  The 
plain  talk  has  the  largest  reach  and  the  finest 
touches.  Things  reached  in  no  other  way  are 
dealt  with  in  this  exhibit  of  the  processes  of 
publication.  The  Putnams  come  near  to  being 
the  deans  of  the  publishing  fraternity.  “D. 
Fanshaw, ’’  and  “M.  W.  Dodd’’  went  before 
“G.  P.  Putnam’’  in  our  memory;  but  not  many 
others.  It  seems  to  us  that  “Putnam’s  Maga¬ 
zine’’  was  before  Wesley  Harper  carried  hie 
scheme  for  a  monthly  over  the  objections  of  his 
brothers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  issue  of  that 
magazine  and  the  new  editions  of  standard  or 
fiourishing  authors,  by  that  house,  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  book-making  of  New  York. 
What  this  city  has  become  as  a  publishing  centre 
is  more  largely  due  to  Mr.  Putnam  than  any  of 
this  generation,  of  his  own  information,  would 
be  likely  to  suppose.  One  with  a  little  longer 
memory  can  speak  with  some  assurance. 

Lowell  Leotures.  Pictures  of  Russian  His¬ 
tory  AND  Literature.  By  Prince  i^rge 
Wolkonsky.  Boston :  Lamson,  Wolffe  and 
Company.  82. 

Russia  is  coming  to  the  front.  “The  coming 
man  will  be  from  the  North.’’  It  is  not  the 
“man  on  horseback’’ ;  but  he  of  a  true  personal¬ 
ity  with  the  power  to  assert  himself  among  the 
more  or  less  conventional  and  affected  characters 
to  whom  he  comes  as  a  discovery  and  a  con¬ 
queror.  It  will  be  a  little  strange  at  first,  but 
Russia  is  to  play  her  part  in  the  next  century, 
not  merely  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  leader.  She  is 
on  the  way  now  bringing  her  civilization  with 
her.  The  Frenchmen  have  done  their  part  in 
her  education  and  there  is  reason  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  France  of  this  new  modern  national¬ 
ity  upon  the  new  arena.  We  are  prepared  to 
give  her  greeting.  The  lectures  of  Prince  Serge 
Wolkonsky  at  Harvard  rre  a  significant  token  of 
the  welcome  which  Polish  and  Russian  culture 
is  to  meet  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  lectures  themselves  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  speak  here  at  any  great  length ;  they 
have  been  heard  at  our  universities  and  schol¬ 
arly  centres;  they  have  been  enjoyed  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  praised  by  as  many  in  public,  talked 
of  at  clubs,  discussed  at  literary  dinners, 
sketched  in  letters  and  occasionally  reported 
meagerly  for  the  press.  It  is  a  comfort  at  last 
to  have  this  goodly  volume  in  our  hands,  with 
a  shoulder  glance  of  the  author  in  the  front, 
and  the  well  analyzed  syllabus  before  each  of  the 
eight  lectures  and  copious  indexes— a  real  hand¬ 
book  of  Russian  cult,  such  as  has  long  been 
needed.  The  single  reading,  out  of  which  this 
notice  grows,  is  not  sufficient.  The  book  must 
be  within  reach  for  many  days  and  should  be 
consulted  as  often  as  any  new  event,  or  new 
question  of  policy  or  place  on  Russia’s  part,  in 
the  current  history  of  the  world  shall  come  to 
excite  our  interest. 

Beyond  the  scope  and  scene  of  his  lectures, 
we  know  but  little  of  the  author;  and  outside  of 
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his  book  we  have  do  call  to  ait  in  judgment  but 
we  must  ezpreea  our  admiration  for  his  gifts, 
his  spirit,  his  scholarly  fairness  and  his  large 
information.  We  look  upon  such  a  man  as  the 
true  ambassador ;  it  is  pleasanter  to  interview 
him  as  a  man  of  letters,  than  his  compatriots, 
whom  we  have  learned  to  ];eepect,  as  men  of 
diplomacy  and  official  standing.  The  heart  of 
Russia  has  been  long  hidden ;  but  here  is  one 
who  tells  us  something  of  it.  The  man  who 
looks  so  keenly  at  us  leads  us  kindly  and  with 
much  grace  and  tact  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
Russian  life  and  shows  us  what  we  are  to  hope 
and  also  to  fear.  There  is  so  much  frankness 
as  well  as  freshness  in  his  speech  that  we  give 
him  our  confidence,  and  when  he  corrects  us, 
he  really  seems  most  to  be  admired. 

An  English  spoken  course  of  lectures  on 
Russian  history  and  letters,  by  one  who  comes  to 
us  from  the  realm  of  which  he  speaks  is  some¬ 
thing  new.  We  are  not  so  old  as  to  forget  that 
our  knowledge  of  Russia  had  to  be  gained  from 
French  sources  or  from  rather  scant  translations. 
We  wonder  if  any  reader  remembers  bow  long  it 
is,  or  realizes  the  changes,  since  the  standard 
books  for  students  were  Bohn’s  hand-books  and 
they  only  I  A  college  man  of  yesterday  had  to 
rummage  more  than  one  library  to  find  authori¬ 
ties  on  Russia.  We  knew  the  poet  Ryleieff, 
whom  by  the  way  the  Prince  does  not  name  in 
his  book,  for  his  tragic  death,  and  Pushkin  for 
saving  his  neck  from  the  halter  ot  Nicholas, 
bow,  we  did  not  know  till  we  read  the  “Green 
Book’’  of  Jokai.  The  student  of  tc-day,  no 
matter  how  well  he  has  managed  his  electives  to 
save  trouble  and  toil  has  enough  thrust  upon 
him  in  this  one  book  to  make  him  a  sage  in 
comparison.  We  read  the  book  with  but  one 
regret  that  it  came  not  a  generation  earlier. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  that  admirable  and 
most  valuable  book.  The  Tobacco  Problem,  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  Lawrence,  has  been  so  ex¬ 
tensively  read  as  to  make  a  new  edition  neces¬ 
sary.  The  new  volume  is  much  larger  than  the 
former  edition,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  an 
index — a  thing  which  no  book  of  worth  should 
be  without — but  by  much  new  matter.  The  work 
has  passed  under  careful  revision,  and  to  the 
extensive  and  well  nigh  exhaustive  array  of  facts 
and  statistics  has  been  added  all  that  is  needed 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  date.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  characterize  this  book  without  speaking 
in  terms  that  must  appear  extravagant  to  those 
who  do  not  know  it.  The  Tobacco  Problem  not 
only  stands  first  among  all  that  has  been  written 
in  English  on  this  subject,  it  will  never  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  anything  newer,  for  so  far  as  the  his¬ 
toric  argument  is  concerned,  it  leaves  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  Its  collection  of  facts  is  abso¬ 
lutely  exhaustive,  its  argument  is  clear,  pene 
trating,  moderate  and  convincing.  It  leaves 
no  aspect  of  the  case  untouched,  is  not  rabid, 
or  better,  deals  not  in  invective.  The  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
are  set  forth  with  a  completeness  that  is  all  the 
more  startling  and  condemnatory  because  of  its 
sobriety.  Among  the  new  matter  is  a  chapter 
on  cigarettes  which  is  sure  to  give  pause  to 
every  right  minded  boy  who  reads  it.  Orders 
for  the  book  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods 
Lawrence,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  (11.50.) 

Bells  at  Evening:  and  Other  Verses,  by  Fran¬ 
ces  J.  Crosby,  is  dedicated  “To  all  who  sing  my 
hymns,’’  and  that  means  a  great  many  in  many 
lands.  For  over  thirty  years,  “Fanny  Crosby’’ 
has  been  writing  hymns  and  songs  that  some  of 
our  beet  composers  have  found  easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  to  set  to  music.  Bradbury  said  that  “they 
sung  themselves.’’  The  sunlighted  soul  has 
caught  some  glimpses  of  spiritual  truth  that 
strike  every  heart  Her  gift  of  song  is  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  musing  that  takes  the  simplest  and  so  the 
most  singable  words  to  express  themselves.  She 


will  be  more  widely  known  and  doubtless  as 
long  remembered  as  her  kinsman,  Enoch  Crosby, 
whom  we  call  “The  Spy’’  in  spite  of  Cooper’s 
denial.  He,  too,  was  a  Christian  and  a  singer 
of  hymns.  Heredity  is  sometimes  a  grace  also. 
(The  Bigelow  and  Main  Company. ) 

The  Touchstone  of  Life,  by  Ella  MacMahon 
is  a  somewhat  cumbersome  tale  of  political  in¬ 
trigue,  not  warranted  by  its  light  binding  of 
green  and  silver.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  hackneyed  material  is 
used  in  the  way  of  a  lawful  and  an  illegitimate 
son  of  a  British  peer  as  the  principal  charac 
ters.  The  lees  fortunate  brother,  who  is  a  per¬ 
son  of  dazzling  parts,  spurns  a  handsome  income 
provided  by  a  repentant  father,  and  exchanges 
the  flesh  pots  of  London  for  a  career  in  a  new 
province,  where  he  evolves  into  a  sort  of  Barney 
Barnato  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  well  shaken  together. 
In  this  role  he  compasses  the  political  down¬ 
fall  of  this  rival  brother  and  wins  the  affections 
of  a  rather  foolish  young  person  who  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  the  immediate  bright  star  of  that 
titled  gentleman’s  existence.  The  plot;  shack¬ 
led  by  long  parentheses  and  laborious  attention 
to  detail,  progresses  languidly  through  nearly 
three  hundred  pages.  At  its  close,  we  learn  the 
reason  for  the  book’s  title  for  love  is  the  test — 
the  true  touchstone.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany.  75  cents. ) 

After  reading  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung’s  charming 
and  well  told  story.  My  Lord  Duke,  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  cordial  dedication  to  its  author  of 
“They  that  Sit  in  Darkness,’’  that  other  Aus¬ 
tralian  tale  of  which  we  havn  lately  written. 
In  this  story,  the  Australian  feature  is  the 
bringing  to  London  and  training  in  its  selectest 
society  as  heir  to  its  oldest  ducal  title  and  cor¬ 
onet  a  wild  man  from  the  Bush.  The  native 
nobility  of  a  true  man  is  wonderfully  well  con 
trasted  with  the  shallow  selfishness  and  trans¬ 
parent  falsehood  of  social  leaders  of  rank  and 
pretension.  The  magnificent  manliness  of  the 
displaced  heir,  and  the  unspoiled  womanhood 
of  Olivia,  who  proves  in  the  most  complete  way 
that  she  loves  the  man  and  not  the  duke  is  sim¬ 
ply  refreshing.  There  is  by-play  enough  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  and  one  who  takes  up  the 
book  will  finish  it  and  feel  the  better  for  read¬ 
ing  it  through.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
11.25.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  fac-simile  reproduction  of  The  Shorter  Cat¬ 
echism  is  being  very  carefully  prepared  with 
historical  and  biographical  notes,  by  William 
Carruthers,  that  delightful  son  of  the  Covenan¬ 
ters.  who  is  so  warm^  remembered  by  members 
of  The  Evangelist  Presbyterian  Party  for  his 
hospitable  and  kindly  interest  in  their  pilgrim¬ 
age.  The  work  will  be  published  some  time 
next  month  in  celebration  of  the  250th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  revision  and  issue  of  the  Catechism 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  in  the  department  of  theology  are 
The  Potter's  Wheel,  by  Ian  Maclaren ;  Dr.  W. 
Ro^rtson  Nicoll’s  Expositor's  Greek  Testament, 
destined  to  replace  Dean  Alford’s  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  now  somewhat  out  of  date  and  entirely 
I  out  of  print ;  and  the  much  heralded  Polychrome 
Bible,  an  entirely  new  English  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  composite  structure  of 
the  Bible,  shown  in  Polychrome  Minting.  This 
will  be  under  the  editorship  of  ^ofeseor  Paul 
Haupt,  of  John  Hopkins  University.  In 
Belles  Letters  they  promises  History  of  the  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Victorian  Era,  by  Clement  K. 
‘Shorter,  author  of  “Charlotte  Bronte  and  her 
Circle;’’  a  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  a  holiday  setting 
of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet',  W.  Clark  Russell’s 
Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Nelson ;  Professor  Bar¬ 
nett  Smith’s  account  of  Colonization  in  the 
United  States ;  James  Schouler’s  Constitutional 
Studies ;  a  new  book  on  the  Brontes  by  Angus 
Mackay,  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford’s  edition  of 
the  New  England  Primer,  besides  some  inter¬ 
esting  works  on  Music  and  stories  by  Black- 
more,  Merriman,  George  Macdonald,  W.  Clark 
Russell,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Max  Pemberton  and 
Joseph  Hocking. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  will  soon  issue  in  a 


quaintW  illustrated  volume  the  twelve  papers  of 
tne  “Half  Moon  Series’’  on  Historic  New 
York,  edited  by  Maude  Wilder  Goodwin,  Alice 
Carrington  Royce,  and  Ruth  Putnam ;  in  the 
Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  The  Story  of  Mod¬ 
em  France,  by  Andr^  Le  Bon ;  The  Story  of 
Austria,  by  Sidney  Whitman ;  Tlw  Story  of  the 
Franks,  b^  Lewis  Sergeant ;  and  in  the  Heroes 
of  the  Nations,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  by  Henry  A.  Wtite;  The  Cid 
Camwador  and  the  Waning  of  the  Crescent  in 
the  West,  by  H-  Butler  Clarke ;  also  Life  in 
Early  Britain,  by  Bertram  C.  A.  W indie, 
D.Sc.,  M.A.  ;  A  History  of  the  English  Poor 
Law,  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  K.C.B.  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  concluding  volume  of  Moses  Coit  Ty¬ 
ler’s  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  The  American  College  in  American  Life, 
by  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University:  Modem  English  Prose 
Writers,  by  Frank  Preston  Stearns;  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Bums,  by  H.  C. 
Shelley;  The  Occasional  Address,  by  Lorenzo 
Sears,  L.H.D.  ;  Coffee  and  India  Rubber  Cul¬ 
ture,  by  Matias  Romero ;  The  Secret  of  Hegel, 
by  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling ;  The  Central  Ital¬ 
ian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Bernhard 
Berenson,  and  a  new  edition  of  The  Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  by  the  same 
author,  and  many  other  old  friends  in  fresh 
editions  with  some  new  works  of  fiction. 

Harper  and  Brothers  announce  the  immediate 
issue  of  Marchesi  and  Music,  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  that  most  distinguished  among  the  living 
teachers  of  singing ;  White  Man's  Africa,  by 
Poultney  Bigelow;  My  Studio  Neighbors,  by 
William  Hamilton  Gibson  ;  History  of  Method¬ 
ism,  by  James  M.  Buckley,  and  John  Leighton, 
Jr.,  by  Katrina  Trask. 

Teachers  will  do  well  to  send  for  the  September 
Bulletin  of  Ginn  and  Company  to  see  what  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  way  of  new  text  books  are  being 
issued  for  the  coming  school  year.  Some  of 
the  volumes  we  have  already  noticed,  but  the 
list  is  too  long  and  too  lull  for  a  place  here. 

Recognizing  the  interest  which  women  always 
take  in  homes  and  homemaking,  the  editor  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  announces  a  series  of 
articles,  to  begin  in  the  October  number,  en¬ 
titled  “Inside  A  Hundred  Homes.*'’  They  will 
be  profusely  illustrated  with  interiors  of  attrac¬ 
tive  homes  all  over  the  land,  and  will  contain 
many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions. 


NSW  PUBLICATIOIC8. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sonr  New  York:  Thomas 
and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Their  Influence  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Education;  Sir  Joshna  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

$1.00. - The  Egress  .Messenger  and  Other  Tales 

of  the  Rail;  Cy  Warman.  $1.25. - An  Old-Field 

School  Girl;  Marion  Harland  $1.25.  Imported 
from  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh;  The  Ancient 
Faith  in  Modern  Light.  A  Series  of  Es-ays  by 
T.  Vincent  l>mms,  Edward  Medley,  Alfred  Cave, 
Samuel  G.  Green,  U.  Vaughan  Pryce.  Samuel 
Newtb,  Joseph  Parker,  William  Brock,  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  and  the  late  Henry  Robert  Reynolds.  $4  50. 
- Bible  .llass  Primers.  The  Exile  and  the  Res¬ 
toration;  Rev.  A.  R.  Davidam,  D.U.,  LL.  U.  20 

cents. - The  Times  of  Christ;  Lewis  A.  Muirhead, 

B.D.  60  cants. - Famous  Scots  Series.  Norman 

Macleod;  John  Wellwood.  75  cents.  In>ported  from 
Chapman  and  Hall.  London;  Toe  Gadsbill  Edi¬ 
tion.  Dealings  with  the  Firm  of  Dombey  and  Son, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation;  Charles 
Dickens.  With  Introduction  ana  Notes  by  Andrew 
Lang.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  the  Original  lllustra- 
tioas.  $3  00 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York;  Pontiac, 
Chief  of  the  Ottawas.  A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  De¬ 
troit:  Colonel  U.  R.  Gordon.  $1.50. - Among  the 

Meadow  People;  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  F.  C.  Gordon.  $1.25. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York;  Twenty 
six  Yeirs  of  Missionary  Work  in  China:  Grace  Stott 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  With  a  Preface  by 

the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor.  $1.75, - The  Cardiff 

Estate.  A  Story;  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  $150. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  lompanv.  New  York, 
Boston:  Isaiah.  A  Study  of  Chapters  I.— XII.;  H. 
G.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  Boston  University.  $2  00. 

Cassell  and  Company,  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Melbourne;  My  Life  in  Christ.  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Iliytch  Sergieff 
(Father  John)  of  St  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  Cronstadt, 
Russia.  Translated  by  E.  E.  Gonlaeff. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  So¬ 
cial  Teaching  of  Jesus.  An  Essay  in  Christian  So¬ 
ciology;  ShaUer  Mathews,  A.M.  $1.50. 

PCBIODIGAL8. 

For  September:  Methodist  Review;  Good  Words; 
Sunday  Magazine;  The  New  World:  The  Bi'dical 
World;  Missionary  Record;  Education;  Good  House¬ 
keeping;  Architecture  and  Building  Nonconform¬ 
ist;  Musical  Journal;  The  Musical  Times;  Pianist 
and  Organist;  The  American  Missionary;  Sunshine; 
Journal  of  2iodphily;  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes 
of  Famous  Women-  Mary  Lamb;  Our  Dumb  Ani¬ 
mals. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Twenty- 
first  Year  Book,  1896. 
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THE  FORMER  CHAPLAIN  OF  CLIFTON 
SPRINGS. 

By  the  late  Rev.  William  H.  Belden. 

Clifton  Springs  is  such  an  unique  world  centre 
that  the  loss  of  a  life  prominently  connected  with 
its  great  concerns  is  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  The  Rev.  Lewis  Bodwell,  chaplain  of 
the  Sanitarium  since  1869 — librarian,  preacher, 
comforter  of  the  sick,  author  of  the  Sanitarium 
hymn  book — was  translated  to  his  heavenly 
home  Friday  evening,  November  23d,  1894.  In 
what  remote  land  occupied  by  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  whatever  church,  in  which  of  our 
States  or  Territories,  are  there  not  some  who 
will  recall  his  tender  personal  ministrations  and 
recall  with  eagerness  the  memories  of  his  life  ? 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  for  a  succinct  sketch  of 
Mr.  Bodwell 's  life,  from  which  I  glean  the 
material  for  this  briefer  article. 

Lewis  Bodwell  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
four  daughters,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Ministers 
and  colonial  governors  are  in  his  family  record 
— one,  a  chaplain  to  the  committee  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parliament  who  treated  with  King  Charles 
I.  in  his  days  of  humiliation.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  Mr.  Bodwell  gave  himself  to  Christ  and 
soon  chose  the  Gospel  ministry  for  his  life  work. 
Very  limited  resources  put  him  at  school  teach¬ 
ing  while  he  still  pursued  his  own  studies, 
taking  him  variously  after  early  studies  in  New 
Haven  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was 
connected  with  young  Theodore  L.  Cuyler’s 
church,  to  Cazenovia,  New  York,  where  his  piety 
and  his  excellence  in  study  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  Dexter,  Michigan,  as  a  private  tutor;  in 
the  last  two  places  beginning  to  make  trial  of 
bis  gifts  in  preaching  the  Word.  He  wrote  in 
his  diary  of  his  first  preaching:  “I  desire  that 
self  may  be  wholly,  constantly  crucified,  laid 
upon  God’s  altar,  and  that  all  I  do  or  say  may 
be  said  aud  done  with  His  aid  and  for  His 
glory ;  and  to  Him  willingly  will  I  give  the 
praise  evermore.”  He  preached  much  at  or 
near  both  Cazenovia  and  Dexter  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1854,  when  he  returned  to  New  Haven, 
hoping  to  complete  his  education  at  Yale  (Col¬ 
lege  and  Seminary)  upon  which  his  heart  bad 
been  set  But  he  had  overworked  his  strength ; 
a  dangerous  typhus  had  already  threatened  his 
life  while  at  Cazenovia,  leaving  him  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  was  finally  regarded  as  indicating 
heart  disease ;  so  that  his  Yale  plans  were  pushed 
aside,  never  to  be  resumed,  and  by  advice  of  his 
early  pastor.  Rev.  William  DeLoss  Love,  he 
came  in  October  for  the  first  time  here  to  Clifton 
Springs. 

Clifton  fulfilled  for  him  the  office  which  is  its 
aim  and  glory.  It  repaired  the  error  of  an  un¬ 
tempered  zeal,  restored  hie  physical  vigor,  and 
gave  back  to  the  Church  one  of  her  appointed 
ministers  to  fulfill  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and 
glory.  Mr.  Bodwell  preached  much,  however, 
even  while  under  treatment  at  the  Sanitarium. 
When  sufficiently  recovered  for  settled  work,  in 
the  summer  of  1855,  be  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  at  Truxton,  New  York,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  old  Cortland  Presbytery,  September  3d, 
1856. 

But  hie  life  was  not  to  be  given  to  Truxton. 
Six  days  after  his  ordination  he  was  on  hie  way, 
like  many  another  patriot  of  those  days,  to  the 
hotly-contested  plains  of  Kansas;  viewing  the 
attempts  of  “border  ruffians”  to  pre'mpt  that 
territory  for  negro  slavery.  United  States  troops 
acting  in  that  interest  made  him  a  prisoner,  and 
gave  him  opportunity  to  preach  to  fellow  patriots 
in  like  case  (his  text:  ”Lo,  I  am  with  you  al¬ 
ways”).  When  he  was  free  again,  be  looked 
about  not  only  as  a  patriot,  but  as  a  Christian ; 
found  a  church  in  Topeka  in  need  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history;  built  a  church  edifice  and  when  the 
winds  blew  it  down,  rebuilt  it  again  and  again; 


took  service  on  “the  underground  railroad”  to 
save  poor  fleeing  negroes;  shared  all  manner  of 
perils  and  watchings,  of  pursuits,  massacres, 
home  missionary  enterprises,  pastorates,  super¬ 
intendencies;  in  brief,  doing  there,  as  later  he 
has  been  doing  here,  whatever  was  needed  to  be 
suffered  or  done,  whatever  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do. 

A  second  illness,  this  time  not  his  own,  but 
his  wife’s,  took  him  back  to  Clifton  Springs 
in  1869,  and  set  in  order  the  events  which  have 
given  him  to  this  field  of  labor.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  June  8th,  1864,  at  Wyandotte,  now  Kansas 
City,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Cooper,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Vermont,  who  had  become  a 
citizen  of  Kansas  and  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Kansas  Home  Missionary  Society  and  a  true 
tee  of  Washburn  College,  of  which  Mr.  Bodwell 
had  been  one  of  the  founders.  Mrs.  Bodwell’s 
delicate  health  was  the  visible  providence  which 
brought  the  active  young  minister  back  into  a 
sphere  of  life  which.  God  had  evidently  called 
and  ordained  him  for.  To  knDW  Mr.  Bodweil’s 
personal  history  would  make  one  wonder  at  this, 
his  latest  field  of  labor;  but  to  have  known  him 
here  only,  without  acquaintance  with  hie  earlier 
services,  has  doubtless  made  many  rejoice  with 
reverence  at  the  singular  adaptednees  of  divine 
appointments  and  their  fulfillments. 

For  never  has  there  been  man  or  woman  more 
exactly  meeting  needs  than  was  Mr.  Bodwell  in 
this  chaplaincy.  Of  his  notable  temperance 
work  in  this  village  there  is  not  now  space  to 
speak.  But  in  this  Sanitarium,  his  face  has 
been  familiarized  to  every  guest  of  this  Sani¬ 
tarium,  however  transient  his  services  as  libra¬ 
rian  and  in  his  daily  morning  prayers,  and  grace 
at  the  Sanitarium  tables.  In  the  tri-weekly 
prayer  meetings  his  introduction  of  the  topics 
has  again  seemed  his  principal  work.  In  his 
sermons,  when  occupying  the  pulpit  which  per¬ 
haps  quite  as  often  has  been  occupied  by  emi¬ 
nent  guests,  his  clear  and  godly  intelligence  has 
been  familiar.  But  perhaps  his  best  work  was 
in  the  meek  and  quiet  office  of  comforting  the 
sick,  as  he  went  day  by  day  from  room  to  room 
throughout  this  great  house.  Here  indeed  were 
talents  of  the  rarest  preciousness  needed ;  and 
here,  for  a  little  over  twenty-fi-'e  years,  Lewis 
Bodwell  has  remained  such  a  child  of  God  as 
angels  in  light  contemplate  with  envy.  His 
office  was  one  which  requires  traits  from  which 
men  often  shrink,  but  which  constitute  great¬ 
ness  as  God  looks  upon  men :  meekness,  gentle¬ 
ness,  self-control,  faith,  hope,  love.  “It  was  a 
luxury  to  hear  Mr.  Bodwell  pray,  ’  ’  is  one  re¬ 
membered  comment  upon  our  chaplain.  He 
himself  once  said  to  his  pastor  that,  if  he  bad 
an  ambition,  it  was  to  be  remembered  as  “great 
in  the  little  things,”  and  Dr.  Gracey  adds  that 
one  may  truly  lay  the  emphasis  upon  “great,” 
for  so  he  was. 

One  work  which  Mr.  Bodwell  did,  incidentally 
— though  it  occupied  him  for  seven  years  of  his 
chaplaincy— was  the  compilation  of  the  “Clifton 
Chapel  Collection,”  a  book  as  unique  as  the 
institution  for  which  it  was  made.  It  embraces 
fifteen  hundred  hymns,  to  each  of  which  are 
prefixed  three  or  more  Scripture  references,  con¬ 
stituting  a  Bible-reading ;  with  a  brief  charac¬ 
terizing  Scripture  quot  tion  with  each  hymn  and 
a  like  Scripture  headline  to  each  page ;  a  work 
worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  book  of  hymns 
extant,  as  its  practical  use  constantly  demon¬ 
strates.  A  musical  supplement  adds  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  tunes  to  fit  its  seventy  five 
different  metres.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  bore  a  very  respon¬ 
sible  and  valuable  part. 

Mr.  Bodwell  shared  in  no  mean  degree  the 
makinff  of  that  remarkable  atmosphere  of  holiness 
and  love  which  impresses  every  person  who 
comes  to  Clifton  ;  which  sends  its  sacred  power 
to  every  community  whose  ministers  seek  here 
the  refreshing  of  their  physical  life.  Hie  pres¬ 


ence  seems  to  me  still  here ;  I  wonder  that  he 
is  not  sometimes  at  the  opening  of  the  door;  he 
does  not  seem  at  all  far  away.  In  a  remarkable 
degree,  he  had  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Foster  himself, 
identified  with  his  whole  conception  and  pur¬ 
pose.  How  peacefully  he  is  now  contemplating 
this  beautiful  enterprise,  and  rejoicing,  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt,  over  those  ultimate  suc¬ 
cesses  which  our  dear  Dr.  Henry  Foster  is  yet, 
God  be  thanked,  working  out  here  on  the 
ground.  By-and  by,  the  work  of  Clifton  Springs 
will  be  complete;  its  last  wall  built,  its  last  ser¬ 
vice  accomplished,  its  last  patient  glorified. 
Then  our  benefactors  will  rejoice  together,  and 
we  and  all  Christ’s  people  will  proceed  to  the 
eternal  service  which  Lewie  Bodwell’s  on  earth 
has  resembled  as  few  lives  in  our  sight  have  done. 

IN  AUBURN  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Editor  Evangelist:  I  have  just  been  reading 
the  following  letter  with  regard  to  the  conversion 
of  several  children  in  Auburn,  New  York,  during 
some  meetings  I  conducted  there,  many  years 
since.  It  may  encourage  some  to  labor  with 
stronger  faith  for  the  conversion  of  the  young. 

I  remember  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  was  then 
stopping  in  the  place  with  his  son,  James  R.  Cox, 
Esq.,  and  I  recall  that  the  aged  divine  en¬ 
tered  into  the  work  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy.  Dear  Dr.  Hawley  d.d  all  he  could  to  help 
on  the  services.  Professor  Hopkins,  and  in 
fact,  all  of  the  Seminary  Professors  were  among 
the  workers,  and  the  Theological  students  were 
present  at  the  services,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Many  of  them  received  such  a  blessing, 
that  the  influence  went  with  them  into  the  vaca¬ 
tion  which  soon  followed  and  we  heard  of  many 
revivals. 

Good  old  Dr.  Richard  Steel,  known  in  ail  that 
region  as  a  man  of  God,  and  Elder  of  the 
First  Church,  was  at  every  service,  and  his 
words,  when  he  spoke,  always  had  a  powerful 
effect. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  which  I  chanced  to 
find,  has  recalled  many  delightful  memories  of 
those  days  when  we  saw  so  much  of  the  power  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit. 

I  believe,  yea,  I  know,  that  hundreds  were 
converted  at  that  time  who  will  sing  God’s 
praises  in  heaven.  E.  P.  H. 

New  York,  February  28, 1887. 

Dear  Mr.  Hammond  :  When  I  first  heard  that 
you  were  going  to  visit  this  part  of  the  city  I 
was  full  of  joy.  Now,  I  thought,  I  shall  see  our 
friend  face  to  face,  and  will  tell  him  of  the  great 
blessing  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
those  who  were  very  dear  to  me.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago,  while  you  were  holding  a  series 
of  meetings  in  the  city  of  Auburn  in  this  State, 
my  three  sisters  and  three  cousins,  ail  very 
young,  were  among  those  who  thought  they  had 
given  their  hearts  to  Jesus.  This  was  very  joy¬ 
ful,  but  would  they  hold  out  ?  They  all  joined 
the  church.  Now  let  me  give  you  the  record  of 
their  lives  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  One  of  the  cousins  a  few  years  later 
married  the  Rev.  Newton  Lowry,  and  together 
they  were  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  as  missionaries  to  Syria.  After  three 
years  of  earnest  Christian  work,  failing  health 
obliged  them  to  return  to  this  country,  but  only 
to  die.  And  what  a  death  was  hers.  I  was  per 
mitted  to  be  near  her  in  her  last  hours.  She 
seemed  to  look  into  heaven  before  she  passed 
away ;  and  the  smile  which  illumined  her  face  as 
she  recognized  her  Saviour’s  presence,  remained 
there  after  her  spirit  went  to  Him.  To  her  there 
was  nothing  in  death.  Another  cousin,  her 
brother,  lived  and  died  trusting  in  Jesus.  Of 
the  remaining  four,  one  of  the  sisters  is  a  pas¬ 
tor’s  wife,  leading  an  earnest  Christian  life. 
The  others  are  centers  of  Christian  homes  from 
which  influences  for  good  go  forth. 

My  dear  friend  is  not  this  a  good  remrt  ? 
Will  it  not  gladden  your  heart  in  the  midst  of 
your  arduous  labors  to  know  that  of  these  six, 
not  one  has  fallen  by  the  way  ?  That  the  chords 
you  struck  will  vibrate  through  all  eternity. 

Your  sincere  friend,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Ford. 


September  16,  1897. 
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DEFINITE  IDEAS  ABOUT  RALLYING  DAY. 

It  is  Dot  as  a  mere  mass  meeting  or  as  a  gala 
season,  with  banners  and  music,  that  we  should 
look  upon  this  day.  We  can  do  without  tinsel 
and  mere  display.  We  cannot  do  without  the 
thing  itself.  What  is  the  thing  itself  ?  It  is 
well  to  clear  away  all  haziness  and  do  some 
definite  thinking  on  this  subject. 

The  real  work  of  rallying  day  is  done  before 
and  after  the  day  itself.  Before :  Think  care¬ 
fully  over  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school,  for  increased  efficiency  in  primary  class 
work,  intermediate  class  work,  gradation  of 
classes,  Bible  class  work.  Home  Department 
work,  canvassing  for  scholars,  memorizing  the 
Scriptures,  studying  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
Sabbath  school  missionary  offerings,  and  above 
all,  leading  the  scholars  to  Christ.  Look  up  the 
school  roll  and  follow  up  the  absentees.  Make 
preparation  for  a  devout  and  edifying  special 
service,  at  which,  with  song,  prayer,  and  en¬ 
couraging  addresses,  information  on  all  points 
relating  to  local  Sabbath- school  work  shall  be 
given  to  those  assembled.  After :  carry  on  for 
three  or  four  weeks  a  most  diligent  house-to- 
house  visitation  for  the  ingathering  of  new 
scholars  and  the  enrollment  of  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  students;  make  good  all  promises  of  dili¬ 
gence  and  improvement  in  school  work  and 
teaching  methods. 

The  greatest  benefit  coming  through  Rallying- 
day  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  periodical 
and  earnest  thinking  and  planning  for  practical 
ends.  It  sets  a  time  for  the  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  these  plans.  Everything  must  be  in 
readiness  by  that  time. 

It  is  only  short-sighted  people  that  can  see  no 
good  in  this  annual  shaking  up  and  awakening. 
The  years  themselves  have  their  seasons,  stirring 
our  lives  with  new  impulses.  In  spiritual  things 
we  encounter  the’same  conditions.  There  are 
“set  times’’  in  Zion,  and  the  faithful  will  watch 
and  prepare  for  them. 

Rallying-day^brings  together  in  counsel  the 
Sabbath- school  workers  of  the  different  churches. 
Editors  devote ,  columns  to  the  discussion  of 
points  of  interest.  Sabbath  school  work  is  thus 
seen  and  felt  to  be  a  work  of  vast  dimensions  and 
many  features.  In  this  end  of  the  century  era 
men  realize  more  and  more  the  need  of  definite¬ 
ness.  Rallying  day'comes  to  us  year  after  year 
with  weighty  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
will  discover.to  us'the  true  state  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  in  our  corner  of  the  field  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  ^before  'us  of  increasing  its  power  for 
good.  _ 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CHRIST. 

Special  opportunities],for  the  study  of  the  Life 
of  the  Christ  will'be  welcomed  this  year  by  all 
who  are  engaged  in  'Sunday-school  work  as  well 
as  the 'many.outside'the '^schools  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Bible  study.  The  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature,  the  work  of  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper,  has  announced  the  Life  of  the  Christ  as 
the  subject  of  both  its  popular  courses  for  the 
year  commencing  October  first.  While  these 
courses  are  systematic  and  as  thorough  as  possi 
ble  under  the  limitations  of  time  required,  they 
are  not  technical,  and  are  intended  for  the  aver¬ 
age  person  who  cannot  leave  home  for  special 
study.  They  are  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  from  the  Bible  alone,  and  also  for  the 
many  who  prefer  to  read  the  best  standard  liter 
ature  about  the  Biblical  writings.  The  fee  for 
instruction  is  a  nominal  one  (fifty  cents  for  the 
year).  The  time  required  is  from  fifteen  min 
utes  to  one- half  hour  a  day. 

Fifteen  thousand  students  have  been  enrolled 
since  the  first  announcement  of  the  courses  in 
1893.  The  Institute,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
controlled  by  the  Council  of  Seventy,  in  the 
membership  of  which  almost  every  University 
and  Seminary  of  importance  in  the  country  is 
represented.  It  is  of  course  undenominational. 

Anyone  wishing  to  examine  specimens  of  the 
work  should  address  The  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature.  William  R.  Harper,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


ON  THE  COAST. 

A  journey  of  even  forty-six  miles  across  North¬ 
umberland  Strait  in  the  face  of  a  wind  storm  and 
a  rolling  sea  is  lengthened  out  immensely  when 
the  enthusiastic  traveller  is  fighting  shy  of  the 
ever  dreaded  “mal  de  mer.  ’’  But  once  safe  in  the 
harbor  of  Point  du  Chdne,  we  soon  reached  She- 
diac,  where  we  take  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Our  journeyings 
through  these  Maratime  Provinces  have  been 
made  in  a  succession  of  as  delightful  days  as  ever 
were  seen.  The  thermometer  has  ‘never  regis¬ 
tered  over  sixty-six  degrees,  and  the  scenery  has 
been  charmingly  varied,  sometimes  grand  and 
again  peaceful  and  pastoral.  We  meet  many 
tourists  who  have  turned  aside  from  their  daily 
tasks  to  breathe  this  pure  air  and  enjoy  these 
green  fields,  shady  groves  and  fertile  valleys. 

Everybody  we  meei,  dilates  upon  Moncton. 
The  geographies  of  our  childhood  pictured  to  us 
a  tide  of  seventy  five  feet  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  Moncton  situated  on  the  Pedicodiac  River, 
has  been  a  sort  of  pivotal  point  upon  which  all  our 
long  wanderings  centred.  When  we  first  caught 
sight  of  this  estuary  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  vessels  and  small  craft  were  all  lying  in  the 
mud,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
“it  is  surprising  how  much  water  adds  to 
a  river.’’  The  Bulletin  at  the  hotel  comforted 
us  with  the  assurance  that  the  tide  from  the  Bay 
was  billed  to  rush  in,  roaring,  tumbling  and 
thundering,  at  18.30  o’clock. 

With  season  ticket  and  a  reserved  seat  on  the 
dock  we  waited  with  breathless  interest  the  in- 
vXiming  of  the  “bore’’  or  tidal  wave.  The 
Guide-books,  are  a  little  extravagant  m  fixing 
the  “bore”  at  four  to  six  feet,  but  the  sight 
was  a  grand  one  and  the  scene  will  be  long  in 
our  memories. 

Mr.  John  M.  Lyons  kindly  furnished  ‘us  with 
much  valuable  information  about  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  whose  general  offices  are  in 
Moncton.  This  system  embraces  1,144  miles  of 
railway  which  is  built  and  operated  by  officials 
of  the  Dominion  Government.  It  threads  its 
way  from  Quebec  to  Halifax,  through  a  territory 
occupied  by  quiet  inhabitants,  whose  simple 
manners  and  tasks  are  but  little  disturbed  and 
changed  from  their  old  time  ways  by  the  thun¬ 
dering  locomotive : 

“  They  see  the  same  sights  their  fathers  have  seen 
They  drink  the  same  streams 
They  view  the  same  sun 
They  run  the  same  course 
Their  fathers  did  run.'’ 

Although  French  in  every  thought,  manner 
and  habit,  they  are  intense  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown,  holding  immovably  their 
own  language  and  religion.  There  are  many 
children  of  different  nationalities  in  Northern 
Canada  who  cannot  understand  a  word  of  the 
native  tongue  of  the  homeland,  but  the  children 
of  the  French  are  never  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  their  fathers. 

The  tourist  visiting  the  Provinces  should  not 
fail  to  travel  over  this  royal  line  of  railway  which 
has  its  terminal  points  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton,  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Quebec  in  Canada.  This  rail¬ 
road  takes  the  sportsmen  to  forests  where  the 
moose,  bear  and  caribou  have  never  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  crack  of  the  buntman’s  rifie,  and 
to  mountain  streams  in  which  the  lordly  salmon 
and  the  wily  trout  are  ignorant  of  danger  from 
the  angler’s  fiy  and  rod.  The  Intercolonial  forms 
an  “all  rail  line’’  between  St.  John,  the  com¬ 
mercial  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  city 
of  Boston. 

St.  John  has  a  population  of  70,000,  is  located 
at  the  point  where  the  waters  of  the  river  St. 
John  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  forming  a 
short  winter  shipping  point  to  Liverpool.  This 
harbor  has  a  most  remarkable  history  having 
been  first  visited  by  Champlain  and  DeMonts  in 
1604.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
Micmac  Indians. 


In  1631  Charles  de  La  Tour  having  secured  a 
grant  of  this  portion  of  Acadia,  built  a  Fort  on 
St  John  Harbor  and  established  a  lucrative  free 
trading  port  with  the  Micmacs.  La  Tour  had  a 
mortal  enemy  in  D’Aulnay  Charnisay  of  Annap¬ 
olis,  and  in  1643  he  attacked  the  Fort  with  six 
ships  and  500  men.  La  Tour  escaped  and  secur¬ 
ing  aid  from  Boston  returned  and  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  D’Charnisay  retreated.  Two  years 
later  in  the  absence  of  La  Tour,  D’Chamisay 
made  a  second  attack  to  meet  with  a  resolute 
resistance  from  the  heroic  Huguenot  wife  of  La 
Tour.  After  a  bitter  struggle  he  captured  the 
Fort  and  hanged  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of 
'ladame  de  La  Tour,  who  died  soon  after  broken 
hearted.  Charnisay  died  in  1650.  La  Tour 
regained  possession  of  his  lost  domain  by  mar¬ 
rying  the  widow  of  Charnisay.  The  foundation 
of  the  present  city  was  laid  by  ten  thousand 
united  empire  loyalists  who  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  in  1873,  and  a  monument  in  the 
public  park  commemorates  their  landing. 

St.  John  has  suffered  from  many  disastrous 
conflagrations,  but  that  of  the  great  tire  June 
20th,  1877,  eclipses  all  others.  Fully  one-third 
of  the  city  was  destroyed,  1,500  people  were 
made  homeless  and  129,000,000  of  property  was 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  General  Benedict 
Arnold  was  in  business  here  for  several  years 
prior  to  1791. 

The  famous  reversible  falls  of  the  river  St. 
John  are  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every  tourist. 
The  river  which  is  over  four  miles  wide  in 
many  places,  is  forced  into  the  sea  through  a 
channel  450  feet  wide,  which  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  cliffs  of  solid  rock,  100  feet  high.  At 
low  tide  this  mass  of  water  swirling  and  tumbling 
falls  fifteen  feet  into  the  harbor,  to  be  met  by 
the  incoming  tide  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  here  rises  twenty-five  feet  and  reverses 
the  flow  of  the  waters  of  the  Falls,  driving  a 
vast  volume  through  this  narrow  channel  up  the 
river  for  many  miles,  and  this  conflict  is  re¬ 
peated  twice  every  twenty- four  hours. 

We  bade  adieu  to  kind  friends  whose  hospital¬ 
ity  made  our  visit  to  St.  John  a  succession  of 
delights  and  after  a  journey  of  forty  six  miles 
through  varied  scenery,  we  found  ourselves  at 
Riviere  de  Loup,  waiting  the  incoming  of  the 
Quebec  steamer  which  is  to  gratify  our  eager 
longings  to  view  the  wonders  of  the  far  famed 
Saguenay.  O.  F.  P. 

EDUCATIOMAL  AND  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

Park  College  (Parkville,  Missouri)  is  getting 
under  way  for  the  new  College  year  with  the 
prospect  of  crowded  halls.  Promising  students 
of  both  sexes  are  received,  and  permitted  to  work 
their  way,  or  nearly  so,  through  the  several 
classes  to  graduation.  The  College  has  a  farm 
and  necessary  buildings,  including  comfortable 
dormitories  lof  students,  but  is  yet  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  gifts  of  its  friends  for  necessary 
ready  money,  which  fact  they  will  do  well  to 
remember  just  at  this  time.  The  faculty  is 
composed  of  twelve  men  and  eight  women,  with 
Lowell  M.  McAfee,  A.M.,  at  their  head.  Three 
of  the  faculty  are  graduates  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  and  New  York  University,  Princeton, 
Marietta,  Amherst,  each  has  one,  and  Park  Col¬ 
lege  several,  and  altogether  they  strike  us  as  a 
select  lot  The  Record  informs  us  that  every 
class  graduating  between  1884  and  1896,  save 
one,  is  represented  on  the  foreign  mission  fleld. 
Every  class  from  1879,  the  flrst  class  graduated, 
to  1894,  is  represented  on  the  home  mission  field 
by  from  one  to  twelve  ordained  missionaries. 
The  graduates  of  the  last  three  years,  who  are 
still  pursuing  their  theological  studies,  will 
largely  swell  the  ranks.  And  these  “children  of 
Park’’  know  how  to  endure  hardness.  They  are 
not  the  sort  that  begin  to  write  complaints  to 
the  Boards  of  this  and  that  deprivation  or  loss 
of  home  comforts,  ere  they  are  well  settled  on 
their  fields. 


'T'UP  1?IhT  Tr^ir^TTQ  PI?1hQQ  wo  attention  w»8  called  to  the  importation  of  college  love;  let  them  adopt  wiee  plans  for  the 
1  nij/  U  w  1  IvlZ/wO  Chinese  women  to  our  shores  in  violation  of  the  promotjon  of  their  college’s  interests;  and  let 

_ _ _  Exclusion  Act.  Only  last  week  a  man  by  the  them  reach  into  their  purses  to  supply  their 

„  .  .  i.v  <  rv  name  of  Robert  Patterson,  an  alleged  alien  pau-  college’s  needs;  then  see  if  in  a  short  time  your 

The  Enminer,  we  presuine  by  ttepen  of  Dr.  arrested  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  merchant  and  your  farmer  and  your  mechanic 

^  Wayland,  wriw  of  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  to  the  Onondaga  County  prison  for  beg-  and  your  laborer  will  not  swing  into  line  and 

in  Providence,  as  follows:  8*ng.  He  said  that  he  and  seven  hundred  others  say:  “Why,  I  never  knew  we  had  so  grand  a 

The  First  Baptist  and  the  Central  Congrega  in  destitute  circumstances  received  assistance  college  until  now.  I  guess  I  must  help  support 
tional  churches  unite  in  their  Sunday  services  to  leave  England,  and  were  transported  to  it’’  Pass  the  good  word  along, 
during  August  of  each  year,  each  church  open-  Canada  by  a  steamer  chartered  by  the  British  , 

ing  its  house,  and  providing  the  preacher  for  two  Government  He  made  hie  way  through  Canada  m.  ^  Vnr 

SuDd.^,  0»tb.l»t  WoSuoi™  In  Augurt  to  th.  Omted  Sut«,  ,M  .toppe#..  Biog. 


Hunaaye.  un  me  last  two  Sundays  in  August  to  me  United  states  and  was  stopped  at  Bing-  .  V.T. --I 

the  preacher  was  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  hamton.  Suspicion  has  heretofore  been  aroused 
formerly  of  Brooklyn,  now  president  of  the  in  the  Immigration  Bureau  that  organizations 

Union  Theological  ^m inary.  Sunday,  the 22nd,  in  England  were  sending  paupers  to  the  United  ihio  faAtnm  nf  tho 

the  rain  red^'ed  the  number  in  attendance,  but  States  in  violation  of  the  Pe^ral  Immigration  villages.  It  says  of  this  feature  of  the 

Dr.  Hall  skillfully  availed  himself  of  this  fact,  laws,  and  it  is  said  rigid  investigation  will  be  ■®“Voes.  .  . 

by  referring  to  the  special  blessing  that  often  made  in  the  case  of  Patterson.  It  will  accomplish  still  more,  as  men  and 


ister  reverts  to  Prof  Nor- 
address,  in  the  course  of 


attends  a  small  gathering.  Dr.  Hall  is  a  man  _ _ _ 

o*  perhnp^  the  moet  lion’s  Herald,  true  to  its  title,  be. 

striking  thing  in  his  appearance  is  the  absence  xaoioiu,  muo  vu  iu>  hwo,  uo) 

of  anyming  striking.  His  voice  is  sonorous  and  autumn  campaign  with  no  loss  of  time: 
his  articulation  distinct.  There  is  no  slovenli-  Is  personal  soul-winning  becoming  a  I 


ade  in  the  case  of  Patterson.  It  will  accomplish  still  more,  as  men  and 

_ _ _  women  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 

*  i-  ,  .  .  .  diminution  of  the  evil  in  so  far  as  they  can  ex- 

Zion  s  Herald,  true  to  its  title,  begins  the  eft  en  influence  personally  on  their  several 
itumn  campaign  with  no  loss  of  time :  neighborhoods.  Some  of  this  disorder  is  of  a 

Is  personal  soul-winning  becoming  a  lost  art  ?  sovt  with  which  only  the  police  can  deal;  but 


his  articulation  distinct.  There  is  no  slovenli-  Is  personal  soul-winning  becoming  a  lost  art  ?  ®®vt  witn  wnicn  opiy  me  ponce  can  deal;  nut 
ness  in  his  pronunciation;  it  is  honest,  giving  Are  we  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is  less  Bome  is  due  to  an  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness 
to  every  letter  its  due.  He  does  not  say  evle,  of  it  than  formerly?  Do  the  forces  and  customs  lack  of  opportunity  for  decent  diversion 
but  evil.  His  gestures  are  animated  but  not  of  the  present  day  favor  the  habit  of  manifesting  which  any  citizen  can  do  mmething  to  remedy, 
descriptive  nor  particularly  appropriate.  He  an  earnest  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Clubs,  reading  rooms,  evening  schools,  free  ^m- 
reads,  but  is  not  a  slavish  reader.  I  should  say  others,  particularly  the  unsaved  ?  That  they  do  oasiums — these  and  similar  institutions  afford 
that  his  reading  of  Scriptures  is  rather  lacking  not,  will  doubtless  ^  granted.  But  does  that  innocent  outlet  for  me  rMtlessness  which 
in  expressiveness  and  variety;  thus  he  read  the  fact  afford  sufficient  reason  for  its  so  general  must  have  some  vent.  They  all  require  more  or 
touching  53d  of  Isaiah,  much  as  he  would  have  neglect?  This  will  not  be  claimed;  wherever  loss  money,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  more  or  less 
read  a  chapter  from  Romana  In  prayer,  he  duty  is  clear  it  should  be  diligently  done.  Can  interest,  more  or  lees  perranal  supervimon. 
was  most  solemn  and  impressive.  there  be  a  question  as  to  the  duty  of  very  fre-  These  are  what  the  average  citizen  can  contribute 

On  the  tiret  Sunday  morning,  the  sermon  upon  quently  magnifying  the  worth  of  our  salvation,  larger  or  smaller  degree ;  and,  in  proportion 
“The  Holy  Scriptures  considered  as  an  instru-  and  recommending  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  “®  does  contribute  them,  he  lessens  the 
ment  for  sanctification  of  life.’’  seemed  to  me  those  we  meet?  chances  for  the  growth  of  an  idle,  mischief- 


rather  general  and  not  particularly  practical.  1 1  Our  words  in  praise  of  Christ  are  too  few.  loving.  ultimately  vicious  class. 


thought  that  a  single  passage,  with  its  relation  A  thousand  trivial  events  are  commemorated  in 
to  sanctification  clearly  illustrated,  would  have  speech,  while  we  are  silent  about  eternal  things. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  no  good  words  for 


gloomy  doubts  and  fears’’  vanished  in  the  eve-  mentioning  is  a  very  poor  kind.  Selfishness  and  that  the  Congress  chose  Dr.  Herzl  its  president, 
ning,  when  he  took  up  “John  the  Baptist,’’  or,  indifference  to  the  everlasting  good  of  others  is  £)r.  Max  Nordau,  vice-president,  and  appointed 
as  he  once  called  him,  “John,  the  Immersed,’’  an  easily  besetting  sin  of  nearly  all.  There  are  its  next  meeting  in  Jerusalem* 

“his  tramin^his  prwchmg,  his  courage,  his  few  whose  conscience  does  not  convict  them  of  g  j  Conference  has  been  held  and  was 

place  in  the  Providential  order.’’  Among  many  remissness  in  pleading  with  friends  and  neigh-  ”  "“71  u.,*  .  ”l 

striking  remarks,  I  recall  this:  “John  oftei  bors  concerning  God’sdaims.  A  revival  at  this 
calls  himself  ‘a  voice, ’  because  his  personality  point  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  It  would  re- 

w*a  mnnirAr]  in  hio  mnaaniTn.  **  Th«  nvAninir  o«r-  guU  in  such  a  reformation  as  would  double  our  H®/**  .’®  of  raising 


was  merged  in  hie  message.’’  The  evening  ser-  suit  in  such  a  reformation  as  wc 
vice  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  was  a  little  more  congregations. 

familiar  in  form  than  the  morning  service,  but  - ♦ - 

there  was  none  of  that  disposition  which  some-  jhe  Lutheran  inculcates  Coll 
times  leads  our  ministers  to  insult  a  small  that  is  perfectly  legitimate: 

gregation  on  a  rainy  evening,  by  withholding  '  id  po  /  eg  »  bid. 
their  best.  The  sermon  was  large  enough  for  an  Recently  wo  had  a  conversatioi 
audience  of  10,000.  graduate  who  was  teaching  in  ac 

The  sermon  on  the  next  Sunday  morning  was  was  a  l^ight  young  man  and  a^ 


uuuuie  uur  j250, 000, 000,  and  the  familiarity  with  which  he 

congregat  _ ^ _  refers  to  the  Sultan  arouses  one’s  envy.  The 

^  ^  .  opening  days  of  the  Conference  followed  the 

The  Lutheran  inculcates  College  loyalty  in  a  imes  of  the  published  programme,  and  there 
way  that  is  perfectly  legitimate :  was  a  large  number  of  resolutions  passed  and 

Recently  wo  had  a  conversation  with  a  college  commissions^  appointed.  While  we  await  more 
graduate  who  was  teaching  in  an  academy.  He  detailed  advices  as  to  the  character  and  purposes 
The  sermon  on  the  next  Sunday  morning  was  was  a  bright  young  man  and  a  leading  worker  of  the  meeting,  we  ^ggwt  |^ain  toour  brethren 
upon  “The  forgiveness  of  sin  in  its  effect  upon  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  As  the  converea-  of  the  «®neral  prw  the  folly  of  exagprating 
character.’’  It  was  good,  but  somehow  it  tion  proceeded  we  learned  that  his  parents  were  Zion  mm  and  attaching  an  undue  imj^rtance  to 
seemed  as  though  he  r^rved  the  best  for  the  both  Lutheran  and  that  he  himself  had  been  Dr.  Herzl  e  movoment.  which  has  failed  to  elicit 
evening  service;  and  the  smaller  room.  On  this  confirmed  a  Lutheran.  The  way  it  went  was  the  coo^ration  of  more  than  a  corporal  s  gu«<3 
occasion  the  text  was  Eph.  v.  8  10.  After  speak-  this :  Some  student  from  a  Presbyterian  college  ®nd  wiH  suffer  the  fate  of  similar  schemes  in  the 
ing  especially  of  the  great  contrast  shown  in  “talked  up’’  his  institution  until  Muhlenberg  P®Bt.  Palestine  and  Judaism  have  cea^  to  be 
ve^  8.  “Ye  were  once  darkness,  but  now  are  College  sank  out  ofsight^and  then  out  of  mind,  convertible  terms.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
light  in  the  Lord,’’  he  devoted  special  attention  He  had  heard  glorious  things  spoken  of  the  one  o*  P*^*  ®  should  have  got  off 

to  verse  9,  “The  first  of  the  light  (R.  V.)  is  in  bad  “®t  “o  o°®  who  was  interested  enough  “i®  track.  Perhaps  he  will  recover  his  judgment 
all  goodness  and  righteousness  and  faith,’’  which  to  speak  the  same  of  the  other.  He  cut  loose  before  it  is  too  late.  As  to  Dr,  Nordau.  we  are 
suggested  “lines  of  progress  in  the  life  in  from  the  moorings  of  his  own  Church  and  without  hojm.  Such  an  illustration  of  degen- 
nhriBt.”  The  “goodnes^’  has  reference  to  the  launched  his  bark  on  a  Presbyterian  sea.  eracy  is  without  parallej^  in  a  brilliant  man  since 


and  of  Christ  Jesus, 
very  happily  illustri 
sunlight  upon  plant 


The  Indian  Witness  of  Bombay  asks — Would 
you  have  the  Hindu  people  fall  down  and  wor- 


o  to  secure  their  homage  is  to 
Come  he  from  the  east  or  the 


V/UTlBb.  XUO  K^njUilODB  HOB  rBiBrcllUC  W  VllB  awa****^—^^  — —  ..  .  av  1  •  r»  l_  |  •  Ala.  a.* 

inner,  hidden,  spiritual  life,  the  “righteous-  Now,  wo  would  shed  no  tears  over  his  loss  f^be  famous  king  of  Babylonia  took  to  eating 

ness’’  to  the  outward  manifestation  of  this  inner  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  but  one  among  grass.  _ ^ 

life,  and  the  “truth’’  is  the  knowledge  of  God  tbe  many — for  so  it  goes  again  and  again  and  «  u  u  i  nr  u 

and  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  effect  of  “light”  was  again.  The  foolish  notion  that  a  bright  young  The  Indian  Witness  of  Boinbay  asks— Would 
very  happily  illustrated  by  the  influence  of  the  man  must  be  sent  to  some  old  and  more  dis-  you  have  the  Hindu  people  fall  down  and  wor- 
sunlight  upon  plants  and  fruits.  tinguished  institution  than  the  Church  affords,  Bbip  you  ?  and  proceeds: 

Dr.  Hall  commands  attention,  not  by  elocu-  doing  more  to  rob  our  colleges  of  their  right-  All  one  has  to  do  to  secure  their  homage  is  to 
tion  and  oratory,  but  by  his  intense,  though  ful  sons  than  anything  we  know  of;  and  the  fail-  extol  Hinduism.  Come  he  from  the  east  or  the 
quiet,  earnestness.  The  great  characteristic  of  ure  on  the  part  of  our  college  alumni  to  work  for  west,  be  he  a  denizen  of  the  old  world  or  the 
prayer  and  sermon  was  religiousness.  Dr.  Hall  their  institutions  and  to  endeavor  to  thus  save  new,  it  makes  no  difference.  If  he  will  only 
the  preacher,  as  Dr.  Hall  the  author,  deals  with  gifted  young  men  for  the  Church,  is  in  large  tell  it  out  to  the  public  that  the  Vedas  are  the 
the  deepest  spiritual  truths,  and  his  eminent  measure  responsible  for  losses  sustained.  Noth-  sublimest  literature  in  the  world  and  Hinduism 
success  in  the  pulpit  illustrates  the  fact  that  he  >°g  helps  a  college  more  than  the  devotion  and  the  very  paragon  of  religious  systems,  Hindus 
who  brings  men  face  to  face  with  God,  and  with  loyalty  of  her  alumni  and  the  number  of  her  will  at  once  pay  him  adoration.  We  well  re- 
Qod’s  truth,  will  not  lack  a  hearing.  I  heartily  sons  who  fail  to  interest  themselves  in  the  col-  member  how  it  was  when  the  theoeophical  craze 
rejoice  that  the  students  in  the  Union  Theologi-  lege’s  welfare  is  by  far  greater  than  it  ought  to  made  its  d&y&t.  Colonel  Olcott  wrote  from 
cal  Seminary  will  have  before  them,  as  an  exam-  be.  We  have  heard  ten  alumni  criticise  their  America  to  Pundit  Dayanand  Saraswati  in 
pie,  a  preacher  so  nearly  faultless,  and  so  posi-  collie  where  we  have  heard  one  praise  it,  be-  highest  praise  of  his  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
tively  excellent.  H.  L.  W.  cause,  forsooth,  it  had  no  long  and  distinguished  Vedantism,  and  announced  that  he  and  others 

, _  history  and  no  magnificent  Muipment.  After  were  coming  to  sit  humbly  at  his  feet,  to  drink 

,  ,  ...  .  ,  all,  we  are  worshipers  of  buildings  more  than  in  the  marvellous  lore  of  Vedic  Hinduism.  That 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  urgm  vigilance  to  of  education  and  we  fail  to  speak  the  word  in  was  all  young  India,  or  for  that  matter  old  In- 
OTevet  infractions  of  our  immigration  la^.  season  because  we  feel  much  poorer  than  we  dia,  needed.  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Olcott, 
Were  thoM  eliminat^  who  do  not  understand  the  should.  Blavateky  &  Co. ,  the  educated  (?)  classes  fell, 

rommon  language  of  the  couirtry,  there  would  is  high  time  to  change  this  state  of  things,  though  they  did  not  long  remain  there.  Mrs. 


cal  Seminary  will  have  before  them,  as  an  exam 
pie,  a  preacher  so  nearly  faultless,  and  so  posi 
uvely  excellent.  H.  L.  W. 


OTevet  infractions  of  our  immigration  la^.  season  because  we  feel  much  poorer  than  we  dia,  needed.  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Olcott, 

Were  thoM  eliminat^  who  do  not  understand  the  should.  Blavateky  &  Co. ,  the  educated  (?)  classes  fell, 

common  language  of  the  couirtry,  there  would  is  high  time  to  change  this  state  of  things,  though  they  did  not  long  remain  there.  Mrs. 

be  much  lees  danger  of  not  and_  violence  in  all  xhere  is  great  need  of  loyalty,  and  the  way  in  Besant  has  harped  on  the  same  string  to  good 

our  coal  regions  than  at  present  is  the  case:  which  to  show  it  is  to  be  on  the  alert  and  to  let  advantage,  and  will  have  her  niche  in  the 

Too  long  has  our  land  been  made  a  dumping-  no  opportunity  slip  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Hindu  pantheon  just  as  long  as  she  lauds  Hindu- 

ground  for  the  paupers  and  criminals  of  Europe,  our  own  colleges  and  schools.  Lutherans  must  ism.  How  marvellous  and  almost  incredible  it 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  United  learn  to  talk  up  their  own  institutions  or  get  out  seems  that  men  who  are  well-fitted  for  the  dis- 
States  if  the  restrictive  laws  we  now  have  regu-  of  the  race — that’s  all.  While  we  have  no  faith  charge  of  difficult  intellectual  tasks,  who  show 
lating  immigration  had  been  enacted  years  ago,  in  a  noisy  Christianity,  yet  a  little  more  noise  considerable  capacity  for  engineering  congresses 
and  vigorously  enforced.  Though  these  laws  do  of  the  right  kind  in  this  particular  would  do  and  conventions  to  a  successful  issue,  and  who 
restrict,  they  do  not  altogether  remedy  the  evils  the  church  a  deal  of  good.  Let  the  alumni  take  aspire  to  the  prestige  and  responsibility  perta in- 
attending  immigration.  Attempts  to  violate  the  lead  in  pressing  the  claims  of  their  alma  ing  to  self-government,  should  so  readily  play 

hese  laws  are  frequently  reported.  Two  weeks  mater;  let  them  meet  often  and  stir  up  the  old  the  fool  in  matters  of  religion  I 
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The  Three  Great  Apostles 
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XXXIX.— REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  XXVII- 
XXXVIII. 

Three  facts  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the 
lessons  of  the  past  quarter.  One  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  which  Paul  made  for  the  poor  brethren  in 
Jerusalem.  The  second  is  Paul’s  apostolic  com¬ 
mission,  called  in  question  by  a  number  of 
Christians,  and  the  third  is  the  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Jews.  These  three  seem  to  have  been 
closely  related  with  his  arrest  and  long  im¬ 
prisonment. 

The  collection  for  the  Jerusalem  church  was 
no  doubt  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  church.  It  was  very  largely 
composed  of  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  who  being 
fortuitously  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  De 
scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  church,  and  remained  in  Jerusalem,  far  from 
their  usual  business  and  with  no  regular  means 
of  support.  In  the  early  days,  those  who  had 
lands  or  other  wealth  turned  it  into  money  and 
used  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  such  contributions 
must  sooner  or  later  be  exhausted,  and  not  to 
speak  of  the  tendency  of  such  gifts  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  dependence  in  those  who  receive,  there 
would  continue  to  be  in  the  church  a  large 
number  who  had  no  other  means  of  livelihood 
than  Christian  charity.  The  presbyters  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  early  asked  Paul  to  lay  upon 
the  Gentile  churches  the  duty  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  brethren  so  exceptionally  situ¬ 
ated,  and  this  he  was  ready  to  do.  In  Galatia, 
Ephesus,  Macedonia,  Corinth,  he  insituted  a 
fund  for  this  purpose,  and  one  object  of  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  to  carry  this  fund  to 
its  destination. 

This  charity,  however,  was  not  without  its 
disastrous  effect  upon  Paul’s  own  fortunes.  His 
enemies — the  Judaizing  Christians — were  not 
slow  to  accuse  him  of  perverting  these  funds  to 
his  own  use.  We  have  seen  more  than  once 
how  careful  he  was  to  avoid  all  possible  ground 
for  such  an  accusation,  utterly  refusing  himself 
to  handle  the  money,  and  insisting  that  other 
custodians  should  be  found  for  it — usually  men 
belonging  to  and  well  known  in  the  district 
contributing.  But  apparently  this  very  accusa¬ 
tion,  baseless  as  it  was,  made  Paul  more  earnest 
in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with 
this  contribution,  of  which,  after  all,  he  was 
in  charge  and  for  which  he  was  personally  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  question  of  Paul’s  apostolic  authority  was 
another  factor  in  his  career.  The  Judaizing 
Christians  who  were  determined  that  Gentile 
converts  should  observe  the  Mosaic  law  in  their 
efforts  to  discredit  Paul’s  teaching  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve 
and  therefore,  they  argued,  not  being  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Christ  he  must  have  been  commissioned 
by  the  apostles  and  therefore  subordinate  to 
them.  To  this  Paul’s  invariable  answer  was 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Christ  and 
that  in  a  way  so  striking  as  to  be  its  own  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  was  “not  behind  the  very  chiefest 
apostles.’’  The  story  of  this  commission  makes 
a  large  part  of  his  two  apologetic  addresses,  that 
before  the  mob  in  the  Temple  enclosure,  and 
that  before  Agrippa.  Without  question  the 
apparent  (more  apparent  than  real  so  far  as  in- 
fiuential  men  were  concerned)  division  in  the 
ranks  of  Chrstians  with  regard  to  Paul’s  stand¬ 
ing  and  authority  emboldened  the  Jews  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  extremity  against  him  when  he  came  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  time. 

The  virulent  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  It  was  the  same  spirit  and  manifested 


by  the  same  class  as  that  from  which  Paul’s  Mas¬ 
ter’s  enemies  were  drawn— the  Pharisees  and 
rulers.  The  common  people  were  not  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  Paul  any  more  than  to  Christ.  In  every 
city  Paul  had  numerous  Jewish  converts;  every 
Gentile  Church  was  in  this  respect  like  the 
Church  of  Rome,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
But  in  every  city  the  Jewish  leaders  became 
inimical  to  Paul  just  as  soon  as  they  saw  him 
gaining  a  following  among  his  own  country¬ 
men.  Their  hatred  of  Paul  was  all  the  more 
virulent  just  because  he  was  of  their  own  class, 
a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees  like  themselves. 
Their  zeal  for  the  law  was  not  all  due  to  love 
for  the  law :  their  hatred  of  the  Gospel  was  not 
all  mistaken  loyalty  to  what  they  deemed  truth. 
It  was  their  own  opinions  that  were  in  question : 
like  all  men  every  where  who  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  upholding  of  a  set  of  doctrines, 
they  had  no  desire  to  revise  their  opinions  and 
see  if  there  was  anything  better.  They  were 
very  determined  not  to  acknowldege  that  any- 
thing^could  be  better,  since  to  do  so  would  be 
to  resign  their  own  position  as  leaders  of 
thought  and  expounders  of  truth.  When  Paul’s 
preaching  made  it  likely  that  that  position  would 
be  taken  from  them,  not  by  any  progress  or 
change  in  their  own  way  of  thinking,  but  be 
cause  their  followers  were  leaving  them  and 
thinking  for  themselves,  their  virulence  against 
St.  Paul  naturally  became  all  the  deeper. 

The  historical  part  of  our  quarter’s  study  is, 
then,  conditioned  by  these  three  facts.  Paul 
collected  a  fund  for  the  Jerusalem  Church,  re¬ 
turned  with  it  to  Jerusalem,  was  attacked  by 
the  Jews  on  a  frivolous  pretext  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  toywork  out  the  dictates  of  their 
personal  enmity,  was  saved  from  lynching  only 
by  pleading  his  Roman  citizenship,  sent  to  the 
Roman  governor  for  trial,  but  not  acquitted  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  governor  had  his  private  reasons 
for  wishing  to  stand  well  with  the  Jews,  ap¬ 
pealed  therefore  to  Caesar,  and  was  sent  to  Rome 
which  he  reached  after  a  most  difScult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  voyage.  Arrived  in  Rome  and  grai^ted 
the  degree  of  freedom  that  absence  of  any 
weighty  accusation  warranted,  he  spent  two 
years  in  building  up  the  Roman  Church  and  by 
letter  strengthening  those  of  Asia  and  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Other  lessons  in  the  quarter  have  shown  us 
the  nature  and  number  of  Paul’s  sufferings  for 
the  Gospel,  shown  his  love  for  the  Roman 
Church  even  before  he  had  ever  met  it,  and  ex¬ 
plained  Paul’s  doctrine  of  salvation  as  set  forth 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  International  Lesson  is  a  Review. 


THE  BIBEE  IN  INDIA. 

In  a  late  address,  Mr,  C.  Douglas  Green  of 
the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  stated  that 
“ninety-three  years  ago,  when  the  Bible  Society 
was  first  formed  there  were  only  about  4,000 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  whole  world.  Since 
then,  this  one  Society  has  circulated  151,142,- 
802  copies  in  300  different  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects.  The  number  of  copies  printed  by  all  the 
Bible  Societies  in  the  world,  is  increasing  every 
year  in  most  wonderful  proportion.  And  in  no 
history  of  the  world  was  the  Bible  ever  made 
the  subject  of  so  general  study.  Here  in  India 
the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  eager  to 
receive  it.  No  book  sells  so  well,  at  least,  in 
portions.  ~In  an  address  before  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration  of  the  Native  Christians  of 
Bombay,  Dr.  Blaney  is  reported  to  have  encour¬ 
aged  and  stimulated  Christians  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  word  and  not  to  be  discour¬ 
aged,  as  he  had  unusual  opportunities  cf  seeing 
how  commonly  the  Bible  was 'to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  rich  and  poor  non-Christians  of  the 
city.  We  find  few  young  men  who  are  willing 
to  own  that  they  have  not  read,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  Bible.  We  are  looking  forward  with 
eagerness  to  tbe  time  when  the  new  edition  of 
the  Marathi  Bible  will  be  out,  printed  on  thin 
India  paper,  so  that  it  will  not  be  the  bulky 
volume  that  it  now  is.’’ 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rst.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Eternity. 

Sept.  aO.  The  eternal  Ood.  Deuteronomy  88 ;  21-88, 

21.  Eternal  life.  Romans  8: 18-28. 

22.  Eternal  redemption.  Hebrews  8 ;  ll-lS. 

28.  Eternal  purpose.  Ephesians  8:8-21. 

24.  Eternal  home.  8  Corinthians  5: 1-10. 

28.  Eternal  punishment.  Matthew  28 : 41-46. 

26.  Topic— Eternity.  John  8 : 17-28. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  John  indicate  an  important  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Creator  and  the  Created.  “In  the 
beginning  God.  ’’  That  is  before  the  beginning, 
and  without  a  beginning  God.  John  says,  “In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  and  the  Word  was 
with  God  and  the  Word  was  God.’’  Like  the 
Father,  the  Bon  was  eternal.  Neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  does  the  Bible  attempt  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  an  uncaused  and  unceasing  exist¬ 
ence.  This  same  distinction  is  maintained 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  come  for  God 
to  send  forth  His  Son.  His  human  genealogy  is 
explained.  His  divine  nature  is  announced. 
God  is,  God  was,  God  ever  shall  be.  This 
assumption  is  as  essential  to  man’s  philosophy 
as  it  is  to  God’s  revelation.  The  Creator  is  un¬ 
created.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  When  or  where  that 
beginning  was,  we  do  not  know.  Whether  with 
Lord  Kelvin  we  shall  say  that  ten  thousand 
years  are  ample  to  account  for  all  that  has  tran¬ 
spired  in  and  since  creation,  or  whether,  with 
others,  we  shall  say  that  millions  of  years  are 
needed,  we  still  have  unchanged  the  great  fact 
of  Revelation,  before  all,  behind  all,  above  all, 
the  cause  of  all,  God.  God’s  eternity  is  one  of 
the  great  glories  of  Hebrew  faith.  As  early  as 
the  closing  part  of  Deuteronomy  they  were  able 
to  say,  “The  eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling  place 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.’’  In 
the  90th  Psalm,  ascribed  to  Moses,  Prophet, 
Poet,  Patriot,  and  Prince,  we  read,  “Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.’’ 

The  Bible  as  distinctly  proclaims  man’s  im¬ 
mortality  as  God’s  eternity.  I  hope  it  is  igno¬ 
rance  rather  than  malice  which  actuates  many 
who  speak  in  uncertain  and  desponding  tones 
here.  Ignorance  reveals  a  lazy  head,  but  malice 
a  wicked  heart.  A  study  of  the  Bible  alone 
shows  that  Christ  both  asserts  and  assumes 
man’s  immortality.  Because  one  speaks  more 
of  the  palace  he  is  erecting  than  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  it  rests,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  the  foundation. 
We  have  the  glories  of  Redemption  because  God 
is  eternal  and  man  is  immortal.  “If  in  this 
life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable. ’’  If  this  life  is  all,  then 
Nero  was  wiser  than  Paul.  Man  has  been  able 
to  conceive  better  conditions  than  God  has  pre¬ 
pared.  Such  a  condition  belittles  God  as  much 
as  man.  This  thinking  is  as  intellectu¬ 
ally  absurd  as  it  is  morally  monstrous.  “If 
man  lives  for  this  world  only,  then  God  is  be¬ 
come  a  mere  purveyor  for  the  body.’’  “In 
every  age  the  master  minds  have  believed  in  im¬ 
mortality.’’  “In  great  men  immortality  is  rea¬ 
son  prophesying.  ’’  “God  tempts  all  men  upward 
toward  the  heavenly  heights  with  dreams  of  a 
land  whoso  clime  is  eternal  spring.’’  “These 
aspirations  are  liens  upon  immortal  life.’’ 
“The  canvas  Raphael  painted  has  endured  for 
three  centuries.  But  has  God  ordained  that  the 
canvas  shall  be  preserved  while  the  artist  has 
fallen  into  dust?’’  “Is  ‘In  Memoriam’  more 
than  Tennyson  ?  Is  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  more 
than  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  its  architect  ?  If 
thoughts  live,  the  thinker  cannot  die.  Because 
God  lives  His  children  shall  live  also.’’  To 
speak  of  the  grave  as  that  land  “from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  e’er  returns,’  is  wide  of  the 
mark.  Divine  wisdom,  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
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Ohriet,  did  come  back,  aod  was  neither  under 
stood  nor  believed.  Paul,  merely  looking  into 
heaven’s  glories,  said,  “Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.’’  Suppose 
that  Paul,  having  tasted  of  the  eternal  glory,  and 
having  returned  to  this  world  had  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  What  language  would  he  use,  what 
illustrations  employ  ?  fie  lamented  while  on 
earth  that  he  was  obliged  to  feed  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  milk  when  he  would  fain  have  fed  them 
meat.  No  parts  of  John’s  Gospel  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  as  those  in  which  the  great 
Teacher  Himself  tries  to  reveal  heaven’s  glories 
and  transformations.  Nicodemus  staggered  at 
the  new  birth — the  very  first  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  The  Jews  murmured  bitterly  when  He 
talked  of  himself  as  the  “Bread  of  life.’’  Many 
of  His  disciples  went  backward  and  walked  no 
more  with  Him  when  He  said,  “He  that  eateth 
My  fiesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  bath  eternal 
life.’’  He  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive 
oven  for  the  twelve  when  He  asked,  “Will  ye 
also  go  away  ?’’ 

The  Book  of  Revelation  is  God’s  fiash- light 
to  reveal  heaven’s  glories.  Its  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness,  which  God  intended  should  illumine, 
almost  blinds.  This  much  we  forever  retain. 
There  sin  never  stains,  death  never  interrupts, 
and  eyes  are  never  dimmed  by  tears.  You  can 
explain  the  temporal,  you  can  only  proclaim  the 
eternal.  It  is  not  because  there  is  neither  life 
nor  glory  to  comprehend,  it  is  because  they  pass 
comprehension. 

Redemption  is  forethought,  not  afterthought. 
God  planned  and  provided  it  in  his  inspiration, 
not  in  his  desperation.  Before  Satan  tempted, 
and  man  fell,  God  had  provided  a  Saviour  in 
Christ.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews  we 
read  of  an  “efemaf  redemption''  "through  the 
eternal  Spirit"  "to  secure  an  eternal  inheri¬ 
tance."  In  the  third  chapter  of  Ephesians 
Paul  writes  of  it  as  “the  mystery  which  in  all 
ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  who  created  all 
things,’’  and  as  “the  eternal  purpose  which 
God  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus.’’  Peter  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  tells  us  of  the 
“Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot:  who 
was  foreknown  indeed  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.’’  In  Revelation,  thirteenth  chapter, 
we  see  “the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.’’  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  Ephesians,  first  chapter,  fourth 
verse,  assures  us  that  God  chose  us  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
Master  Himself  who,  in  MatL  xxv.  34,  proclaims 
that  His  children  shall  “inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  ’’ 

In  all  this  there  is  great  encouragement.  Sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ's  blood  was  as  much 
a  part  of  (Sod's  plan  as  was  Creation  through 
Christ's  power.  This  physical  realm  is  an  en¬ 
igma  without  man's  existence:  this  moral  realm 
ts  an  enigma  without  his  immortality.  Sancti¬ 
fied  manhood  is  the  true  crown  of  enlightened 
manhood.  Without  our  will,  we  were  created 
in  the  image  of  God.  Through  our  wayward 
will  we  marred  that  image.  Christ’s  salvation 
renders  its  restoration  possible.  The  surrender 
of  our  will  renders  it  secure.  What  man  was  to 
obtain  and  become  through  a  Saviour,  in  spite 
of  Sin,  is  so  much  better  than  what  he  could 
lose  through  Sin,  without  a  Saviour ;  that  God, 
whose  perfect  wisdom  is  infinite  love,  created  man. 

If  then  I  must  live  forever,  I  wish  to  live  for¬ 
ever  at  my  beet;  this  means  Christ’s  likeness 
till  I  partake  of  Christ’s  fulness. 

If  I  must  live  forever,  then  I  wish  to  live  for¬ 
ever  with  the  beet;  this  means  with  the  Father, 
with  the  Saviour,  and  with  the  sanctified  saints. 

If  I  must  live  forever,  then  I  wish  to  live  for¬ 
ever  in  the  brat  place  d  this  means  in  the 
I  ather  s  House  with  s  y  mansions. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  JuiiiAB  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bbals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Crablottb  A.  Watkrbubt,  Rec.Sec'y. 
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CLOSING  THE  SUMMER  WORE. 

The  Su.nmer  Corps  of  Physicians  have  finished 
their  rounds  for  the  season,  and  so  our  nurses 
work  is  over,  and  we  have  sent  in  the  report  of 
it  to  the  Board  of  Health.  It  is  very  short  and 
simple,  only  a  few  figures  and  facts,  but  it  rep¬ 
resents  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  thought 
from  Miss  Mayer,  Miss  Shaw,  our  nurse,  and 
Mrs.  Landis,  our  visitor,  who  are  frequently  all 
three  called  in  to  think  and  care  for  one  case. 
The  few  instances  mentioned  two  weeks  ago  gave 
an  idea  of  the  many  and  the  varied  needs,  and 
so  the  figures  will  be  more  intelligible. 

Thanks  to  our  clean  streets  and  the  admirable 
measures  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  health  of 
our  city  improves  every  year,  and  there  has  been 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  amount  of  illness,  also 
owing  to  the  cooler  season,  there  have  been 
fewer  of  the  usual  summer  troubles,  but  the 
long  continued  rains  brought  on  colds,  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  ailments  not  usually  found  in  mid¬ 
summer.  During  July  and  August,  139  cases 
were  sent  to  us  by  the  doctors,  and  13  sick  ones 
applied  directly  to  Miss  Mayer.  We  have  placed 
13  patients  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  and 
turned  17  over  to  the  care  of  churches  and  socie¬ 
ties.  We  provided  3  maternity  outfits,  bed  linen 
for  18  families,  towels  and  soap  for  10;  we  fur¬ 
nished  medicine  12  times,  delicacies  18  times, 
and  food  20  times,  and  distributed  458  milk 
tickets.  25  ice  tickets  (each  good  for  8  days) 
and  98  garments,  besides  sending  to  the  country 
for  one  or  more  weeks  11  adults  and  25  children, 
and  on  day  excursions  75  adults  and  180  children. 

These  last  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include 
our  regular  fresh  air  work,  only  those  who  were 
sick  and  applied  through  the  nurse.  We  have 
altogether  sent  to  the  country  for  periods  of 
from  1  to  10  weeks,  41  adults  and  23  children  and 
for  day  excursions  283  adults  and  977  children, 
and  have  had  to  say  no  to  a  good  many  appli¬ 
cants  because,  unfortunately,  our  funds  were 
not  equal  to  the  demand  upon  them.  Now  the 
long  holiday  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  little  people  will  have  to  begin  their  regular 
school  work  on  the  thirteenth,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  this  present  hot  wave  will  soon  pass 
by  and  be  followed  by  refreshing  breezes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessity  of  any  supplementary  nursing. 

In  speaking  of  our  summer  work,  we  must  not 
forget  the  fiowers — they  always  come  in  abund¬ 
ance  and  are  ever  welcome.  Miss  Mayer  once 
said,  “Each  bunch  means  a  smile  for  us,’’  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  their  arduous  days 
down  at  Headquarters  have  been  brightened  by 
4,090  smiles,  for  that  is  the  number  of  bunches 
given  out.  As  we  see  the  pleasure  the  club  girls 
have  in  the  evening,  when  a  box  is  left  for  them, 
wish  those  who  take  their  time  to  gather, 
bunch,  and  pack  them,  could  be  there  to  receive 
some  of  the  smiles  and  see  what  a  blessed  mis¬ 
sion  the  country  blossoms  have  in  the  stifling 
city.  At  our  last  club  meeting,  the  girls  were 
in  a  flutter  of  excitement  because  many  of  them 
were  on  their'way  to  a  little  “party.’’  They 
had  done  the  beet  they  could  with  their  meagre 
wardrobes  to  get  up  a  festive  appearance,  and 
when  each  one  could  add  a  bunch  of  flowers  to 
her  costume,  it  was  a  great  delight.  One  young 
woman,  who  has  seemed  unapproachable,  and 
one  of  our  problems,  was  quite  won  over  by  a 
sympathetic  visitor’s  offering  to  pin  her  flowers 
on  for  her.  It  is  in  most  unexpected  ways  some¬ 
times,  that  we  win  the  confidence  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  these  independent  girls,  and  flowers 
sometimes  act  as  an  entering  wedge  with  them, 
as  they  do  in  many  homes. 


Children’s  Department 


LITTLE  PATTY. 

Cross  little  Patty  sat  under  a  tree. 

As  fretful  as  ever  a  child  could  be. 

“  Keep  still  I”  to  a  singing-bird  she  said; 

“  Yon  are  out  of  tune,  and  yon  hurt  my  head.” 

“  Do  stop  1”  she  cried  to  a  dancing  brook. 

A  lamb  and  a  pussy-cat  came  to  look 
At  cross  little  Patty  beneath  the  tree. 

As  fretful  as  ever  a  child  could  be. 

The  pussy-cat  wondered  to  see  her  pout. 

And  the  frisky  lambkin  skipped  about. 

But  the  brook  tripped  on  over  stones  and  moss. 
And  i^ever  found  out  that  Patty  was  cross. 

The  bird  in  the  tree-top  sang  away. 

And  these  were  tne  words  she  meant  to  say: 

“  You  poor  little  girl  I  why,  can’t  you  see 
That  there's  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  me  ? 
Mend  your  manners,  my  dearie,  soon. 

Or  you’ll  find  the  whole  world  out  of  tune.” 

Somehow,  the  wind  in  the  leafy  tree. 

And  the  rippling  water  so  wild  and  free. 

The  bird  on  the  bough,  and  the  snow-white  lamb. 
And  the  gentle  pussy  so  mild  and  calm. 

Made  Patty  ashamed  of  her  naughty  mood; 

She  shook  herself  well,  and  said,  “I'll  be  good.” 
And,  presto  I  the  Patty  beneath  the  tree 
Was  just  as  sweet  as  a  child  could  be. 

—Young  People. 


OUR  FRIENDS  THE  BIRDS. 

We  are  beginning  to  miss  them  already.  The 
plethoric  robin  who  has  strutted  about  on  the 
lawn  with  such  a  military  air,  seems  to  have 
forsaken  our  green  where  he  goes  on  dress 
parade.  We  wonder  where  he  trains  now  with 
hie  pretty  red  vest  exposed  to  view.  The  wee 
humming  bird  that  has  come  almost  daily  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  which  we  have 
enjoyed  watching  in  its  evolutions  among  the 
flowers  does  not  come  any  more.  As  still  as 
mice  the  children  have  kept  while  the  little  vis¬ 
itor  was  in  our  garden,  for  the  slightest  move¬ 
ment  is  an  alarm  to  this  shy  wee  mite  of  bird 
creation. 

The  children  have  hunted  all  summer  for  that 
humming  bird’s  nest,  but  they  have  hunted  in 
vain.  It  is  very  seldom  that  anyone  comes  upon 
a  humming  bird’s  nest.  Such  a  dainty  bird 
requires  a  dainty  home.  Some  of  the  wee  nests 
are  attached  to  the  tip  of  a  pendant  leaf  by 
means  of  innumerable  threads  of  spider’s  web. 
Others  are  perched  on  the  upper  part  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  branch,  and  so  encrusted  with  the  lichen 
found  on  the  tree  that  the  nest  can  hardly  be 
distinguished.  Neither  saliva,  glue,  nor  any 
viscous  substance  is  used  by  the  tiny  architect. 
We  never  saw  the  humming  bird  alight,  it  lives 
in  the  air  and  the  humming  noise  it  makes  is 
produced’by  the  swift  vibrations  of  its  wings. 
The  little  ones  when  hatched,  are  no  larger  than 
bumble  bees.  It  is  so  doubtful  about  finding  a 
humming  bird’s  nest,  that  I  would  advise  you 
children,  who  are  so  anxious  to  see  one,  to  go 
into  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  when  you 
are  in  New  York,  or  any  other  city  where  there 
is  a  collection  of  birds,  and  then  you  can  see 
just  how  their  nests  and  many  others  are  built. 

The  barn  swallows,  although  still  with  us,  are 
gathering,  young  and  old,  in  places  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  and  are  chattering  away  with  great  vigor 
among  'themselves.  They  are  discussing  ways 
and  means  of  getting  away  before  colder  weather 
comes.  Some  morning  they  will  rise  in  a  mass 
and  fly  away  to  the  location  previously  deter¬ 
mined  on  by  them  in  their  gatherings  about  the 
old  barn.  It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  us  to 
sit  on  the  hay  mow  and  watch  the  swallows  at 
different  times  during  the  season.  They  re¬ 
minded  the  children  of  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  beau¬ 
tiful  story  of  “The  Swallow.’’ 

The  two  curly  heads  who  had  watched  the 
mother  swallow  build  her  nest  under  the  eaves 
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by  their  window  and  seen  her  sit  patiently  on 
her  eggs  so  long,  felt  sorry  to  think  that  she 
was  going  to  leave  them  and  take  the  young 
swallows  too,  especially  the  one  that  had  become 
so  tame  and  so  well  acquainted  with  them.  The 
young  swallow  felt  sorry  too,  for  he  fluttered 
and  fluttered  about  their  window  the  night  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  the  warm  South  land. 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Molesworth  says  about  the 
swallow  after  he  arrived  at  his  summer  home: 
“Our  young  swallow  grew  wiser  as  well  as 
stronger,  down  in  the  South  where  it  was  so 
bright  and  sunny.  But  as  he  darted  about  so 
comfortable  and  happy,  bethought  of  his  North¬ 
ern  home.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  curly 
heads,  but  he  no  longer  feared  that  he  would 
not  see  them  again,  and  he  thought  to  himself 
of  the  greeting  they  would  give  him  when  he 
should  once  more  flutter  round  the  well  known 
window.  ‘There,’  said  he  to  himself,  ‘when  I 
have  chosen  a  mate  in  the  spring,  shall  we  in 
our  turn  make  our  nests  and  rear  our  little  ones 
as  I  was  reared.  They  shall  learn  to  know  the 
pretty  children  and  to  greet  them  night  and 
morning.  And  oh,  if  I  had  but  voice  to  tell  to 
their  human  ears,  or  if  they  had  but  ears  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  bird-language,  what  tales  could  I 
tell  them  of  this  glorious  land  of  the  South — of 
the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  and  the  orange 
groves,  of  the  glowing  sea  and  the  gleaming 
mountains !” 

Perhaps  the  little  birds  the  Northern  children 
have  watched  and  have  fed  and  learned  to  love 
so  well  this  summer,  may  think  just  ^uch  sweet 
thoughts  about  them  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  sunny  South.  Year  after  year,  so  we  are 
told  by  naturalists,  the  birds  come  back  to  their 
old  localities.  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  God 
guides  them  on  their  way  and  brings  them 
back  to  the  old  homes  again  ?  How  weary  they 
must  be  at  the  end  of  the  journey  after  traveling 
such  a  long,  long  way.  Perhaps  they  take  their 
time,  and  stop  in  pleasant  places  to  rest,  for 
they  have  no  railway  or  steamboat  or  stage  coach 
fare  lo  pay,  and  no  hotel  bills  to  settle.  Happy 
little  birds!  The  Lord  feedeth  them  and  not 
one  of  them  falls  by  the  way  without  Hie  knowl¬ 
edge.  While  the  birds  are  away  and  we  cannot 
hear  their  sweet  songs,  and  see  them  flying 
about  so  trustingly  and  happily,  let  us  try  to  All 
the  world  about  us  with  gladness  and  cheer.  In 
the  cold  dreary  days  that  are  to  come  before 
they  return,  let  us  make  all  the  sunshine  we  can 
with  our  sunny  smiles  and  kindly  acts.  Let  us 
be  so  kind  to  each  other  in  our  homes,  that 
although  the  wild  winds  may  war  about  the 
chimney,  there  will  be  a  sweet  and  balmy  air  in 
the  home.  When  the  birds  come  back  to  us 
again  we  will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
our  hearts  will  be  light,  because  we  have  tried 
to  All  their  places  during  their  absence  with 
sweet  song  and  gladsome  sunshine. 

Susan  Teall  Pkbby. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  KING. 

A  great  while  ago,  “before  the  flood,’’  as  our 
Dr.  Field  says,  “Aunt  Augusta’’  used  to  write 
often  for  The  Evangelist’s  children.  Those 
generations  have  all  grown  up,  and  now  they 
write  to  her  most  pleasing,  friendly  letters,  the 
best  reward  of  the  work  of  her  pen.  She  would 
like  very  much  to  tell  the  present  generation  of 
children  a  story,  now  and  then,  and  she  feels 
moved  this  autumn  morning,  to  try  to  do  so. 
And  it  shall  be  a  true  story.  When  our  dear 
ever  to  be-loved  and  honored  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  the  bleak  New  England  coast,  they 
did  not  know  they  had  a  friend  in  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  were  very  much  surprised  when 
they  saw  one  morning,  as  they  were  assembled 
in  their  street,  a  tall,  fine  looking  Indian  walk¬ 
ing  without  the  least  hesitation  towards  them. 
He  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  two  arrows. 
Hoj  spread  forth  his  hands  and  said  in  good 
English,  “W'elcome,  Englishmen!’’  His  cloth¬ 


ing  could  not  have  cost  much.  It  was  only  a 
belt,  to  which  was  attached  a  fringe  about  ten 
inches  long. 

“I  am  Samoset, ’’  he  said,  “I  know  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fishermen  who  visit  the  island  of  Monkegan. 
I  supposed  yours  was  a  fishing  vessel.’’  Then 
he  made  himself  at  home,  entered  the  houses, 
called  for  beer,  and  with  eagle  eyes  took  note  of 
all  the  works  around  him.  Captain  Miles 
Standish  did  not  feel  easy.  He  feared  Samoset 
might  be  a  wary  and  treacherous  savage,  come 
to  spy  out  and  report  the  weakness  of  our  Pil¬ 
grims.  A  horseman’s  coat  was  put  on  him,  and 
he  was  given  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  But 
Samoset  was  no  spy.  He  was  a  true  man  and  a 
faithful  friend,  always,  to  our  forefathers.  He 
soon  after  his  first  visit,  brought  an  Indian 
named  Squanto  with  him,  who  told  the  Pilgrims 
that  a  great  chief  named  Massasoit  was  coming 
to  see  them.  He  came,  with  sixty  powerful 
plumed  warriors,  and  was  received  with  all  the 
grandeur  the  poor  Pilgrims  could  command. 
God  caused  the  great  chief’s  heart^to  turn 
warmly  towards  the  white  men  and  he  promised 
them  all  they  required,  and  he  never  broke  his 
word.  Indians  in  those  days  seemed  to  be,  in 
general,  very  truthful.  Squanto,  indeed,  would 
lie  at  a  great  rate;  but  it  was  all  in  the  Pil¬ 
grim’s  favor.  He  dearly  loved  them  all  hie  life, 
and  when  near  to  death  he  was  heard  praying 
that  God  would  take  him  to  the  white  man’s 
heaven. 

After  a  time  the  Pilgrims  felt  that  the  visit 
of  Massasoit  should  be  returned;  so  Mr.  Win¬ 
slow  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  with  Squanto  for  inter¬ 
preter,  set  out  upon  their  journey.  Squanto 
was  one  of  several  Indians  captured  by  the 
infamous  Captain  Hunt,  who  took  him  to  Spain 
and  sold  him  for  a  slave.  There  was  a  work  for 
this  uoor  slave  to  do,  of  which  he  little  thought 
while  in  his  misery.  A  good  and  noble  man, 
Mr.  John  Glaney,  may  his  name  forever  shine, 
liberated  Squanto,  took  him  to  England,  where 
he  learned  the  English  language.  Then  Mr. 
Glaney  sent  him  to  his  native  land.  God’s  plan 
was  that  he  should  there  serve  the  Pilgrims  as 
interpreter,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Squanto 
forgot  the  evil  that  Captain  Hunt  did  him;  but 
he  remembered  the  good  done  to  him  by  Mr. 
Glaney,  which  secured  for  the  Pilgrims  in  their 
need  a  good  and  influential  friend.  Squanto’s 
people  had  been  all  swept  away  by  the  plague 
before  the  Pilgrims  came,  and  he  had  joined  the 
tribe  of  Massasoit.  But  he  considered  himself 
the  host  of  the  Pilgrims,  since  they  had  aettled 
on  the  land  of  his  tribe,  of  whom  he  was,  or 
claimed  to  be,  a  chief  under  Massasoit  So  he 
very  coolly  took  up  his  abode  among  themi 
waiting  for  no  invitation,  and  glad  enough  they 
soon  were  of  his  presence.  When  Mr.  Winslow 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  reached  the  abode  of  Massa- 
soit,  he  was  not  at  home.  He  was  sent  for,  and 
he  came  and  kindly  welcomed  them.  He  took 
them  into  his  house  and  sat  them  down  by  him. 
They  delivered  all  the  messages  of  their  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  they  put  upon  the  chief  the  fine,  gay 
coat  which  Governor  Carver  had  sent  to  him, 
with  the  bright  copper  chain  and  its  jewel.  The 
chief  and  his  attendant  warriors  were  delighted 
at  Massasoit’s  brave  attire.  Then  he  assured 
his  visitors  that  they  should  have  seed  corn, 
and  should  be  no  longer  pestered  by  Indian  beg¬ 
gars,  and  turning  to  his  sub-chiefs  he  made  a 
speech  which  they  seemed  greatly  to'approve  and 
admire. 

Squanto  interpreted  to  the  visitors  that  Masea- 
soit  said  he  was  sovereign  over  thirty  towns  and 
villages,  and  he  commanded  them  all  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  white  men,  and  to  carry  them 
furs  fur  sale.  He  gave  his  visitors  tobacco  to 
smoke ;  but  they  saw  and  heard  no  signs  of 
supper.  The  discourse  was  interesting.  Massa¬ 
soit  was  very  intelligent,  and  he  asked  about 
King  James;  but  the  hour  was  late,  and  our 
Pilgrims  thought  if  they  could  have  no  supper. 


they  would  go  to  bed*and  try  to  !  forget  their 
hunger  in  sleep.  The  chief  put  them  to  bed 
with  himself  and  his  wife.  Two,  also,  of  his 
chief  men,  shared  the  bed,  which  was  of  planks 
laid  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  mats  thrown 
upon  them. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  our  Pilgrims ;  for  be¬ 
side  the  hardness  of  the  bed,  and  the  too  much 
human  company  'on  it,  fleas  and  bugs  and 
mosquitoes  in  swarms  tormented  them.  The 
Indians,  with  hoarse  voices,  sung  themselves  to 
sleep.  This  was]  their  habit.  Next  day  about 
one  o’clock,  Massasoit  brought  in  two  fishes  h 
had  caught  But  about  forty  persons  shared 
the  meal,  and  it  was  all  our  Pilgrims  had  to  eat 
in  the  one  day  and  two*nights’  stay  with  the 
king.  He  was  sadly  troubled  ^that  be  could  do 
no  better  by  them.  He  could  not  bear  to  have 
them  leave  him ;  but  they  were  anxious  to  reack 
home  before  hunger  and  want  of  sleep  rendered 
them  unable  to  travel.  So,  on  the  second  morn¬ 
ing,  they  took  friendly  leave  of  Massasoit,  and 
started  by  dawn  for  Plymouth.  They  found  one 
partridge  which  they  quickly  devoured,  and 
when  they  neared  home  they  sent  an  Indian 
runner  with  earnest  request  that  food  be  sent 
to  meet  them ;  which  was  done.  But  once  upon 
their  weary  journey  they  came  upon  Indians 
who  had  caught  many  fishes  in  a  net,  and  who 
gave  them  all  they  could  eat  for  supper,  and 
again  for  breakfast  Thankful  were  our  Pil¬ 
grims  when  they  found  themselves  though  wet 
weary  and  footsore,  once  more  at  home,  their 
visit  to  the  powerful  and  renowned  monarch 
Massasoit  a  thing  of  the  past 

Aont  Augusta. 


A  BBAYE  GIBL. 

There  is  perhaps  no  sweeter  picture  of  pure 
heroism  on  all  the  pages  of  history  than  the 
touching  story  of  a  brave  little  California  girl, 
which  should  be  preserved  and  enshrined  among 
the  heroic  deeds  of  earth’s  bravest  and  best 
says  Good  Housekeeping.  Here  Is  the  story 
complete,  as  told  by  a  San  Francisco  paper: 
She  lived  in  Placer  county,  not  far  from  where 
the  pretty  town  of  Auburn  now  stands,  for  it 
happened  many  years  ago,  in  the  early  “60’s,’’ 
and  I  expect  that  but  few  now  residing  there 
have  any  recollection  of  the  affair.  The  family, 
consisting  of  her  father,  a  miner,  her  mothen 
and  little  brother,  dwelt  in  a  small  shanty 
erected  under  cover  of  a  convenient  ledge. 
The  shanty  was  a  miserable  structure  of  two 
rooms,  but  it  held  what  many  a  grander  dwell¬ 
ing  failed  to  contain,  a  loving  household.  The 
mother  lay  sick  with  the  fever,  and  Carmen, 
then  a  girl  of  twelve,  performed  the  drudgery  of 
the  house.  Her  little  brother,  a  curly  headed 
romp  of  five,  was  Carmen’s  great  responsibility. 
The  father  was  away  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night  at  his  work,  and  so  the  little  hands 
of  twelve  found  plenty  to  do. 

In  common  with  the  custom  of  miners,  the 
father  kept  a  store  of  giant  powder  in  the 
house,  which  in  the  present  case  was  contained 
in  a  sack  placed  in  an  old  box  that  stood  by  the 
foot  of  the  bed  where  lay  the  sick  mother.  The 
upper  part  of  the  shanty,  under  the  sloping 
board  roof,  was  utilized  as  a  storage  place  for 
old  dunnage  and  rubbish.  One  night  the  father 
was  absent  in  the  mine  on  night  work.  By 
some  means  the  shanty  took  fire,  probably  from 
the  cracked  and  defective  adobe  chimney.  Car¬ 
men  awoke  to  find  that  the  roof  was  afire  and 
sparks  dropping  down. 

Springing  up,  she  loudly  cried  to  awaken  her 
mother  and  Tommy,  but  the  little  boy  became 
frightened  and  hid  his  head  beneath  the  covers 
of  the  bed.  Carmen  sprang  to  lift  him  from 
the  bed  when  she  saw  the  shower  of  sparks  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  powder  box.  Recognizing  the 
awful  danger,  she  attempted  to  leave  the  child 
for  a  moment  and  carry  out  the  powder,  but  in 
her  excitement  she  caught  her  foot  in  the  over- 
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hangiDg  bedclothes  sad  fell  to  the  floor,  break¬ 
ing  her  thigh  bone.  Unable  to  riae,  the  brave 
girl  crawled  to  the  box  of  powder,  and  drawing 
herself  up,  covered  the  box  with  her  body.  The 
mother  bad  by  this  time  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  bed  and  getting  outside  the  now  furi¬ 
ously  burning  shanty,  and  managed  to  take  with 
her  the  little  boy.  The  cries  of  Carmen,  “Oh, 
take  Tommy  out,  won’t  you,’’  turned  for  a  time 
the  mother’s  thought  from  her  daughter’s  dan¬ 
ger.  The  fire  had  aroused  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  speedily  ran  to  the  burning  shanty 
and  lent  what  aid  they  could.  Carmen  was  dis 
covered  and  removed.  Her  rescuers  found  her 
almost  hidden  beneath  a  mass  of  burning  cin¬ 
ders,  her  back  frightfully  burned.  Tender 
hands  bore  her  to  a  neighboring  shanty,  where 
all  that  could  be  done  to  alleviate  her  suffering 
was  eagerly  bestowed.  Qut  human  aid  came  too 
late.  The  brave  little  spirit  lingered  until  the 
following  day  and  then  departed  for  a  brighter 
land.  It  was  not  known  until  after  she  had  re 
covered  consciousness  a  short  time  before  she 
died  that  she  had  broken  her  leg.  Her  last 
words  were,  “Kiss  me.  Tommy,  dear;  I’ve  saved 
you  and  I’m  so  happy.’’ 

THE  CONCH  AND  OTHER  SHELLS. 

When  the  early  settlers  wished  to  get  the  peo¬ 
ple  together  for  worship  they  made  use  of  conch 
shells.  They  have  the  sound  of  horns  when 
blown  into,  and  as  there  were  no  bells,  they  be 
came  very  useful  in  many  ways.  You,  young 
people,  have  probably  seen  these  large  conch 
shells  and  may  be  interested  in  bearing  what  a 
writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  says  of  them : 

“Concha  are  among  the  more  familiar  shells 
along  the  Southern  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
The  animals  are  gigantic  snails,  spending  their 
time  in  laboriously  dragging  their  great  houses 
over  the  sandy  bottom  in  lagoons  and  other 
shallow  places.  Some  of  them  weigh  as  much 
as  twelve  pounds  apiece.  In  Florida  large 
conchs  are  employed  as  horns  to  call  people  to 
dinner  and  for  other  purpoeea  A  species  of 
conch  is  used  by  the  Polynesians,  as  a  teapot, 
being  filled  with  water  and  hung  horizontally 
over  a  fire.  When  the  tea  is  ready,  the  canal  at 
the  mouth  serves  as  a  spout.  Ground  conch 
shells  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
while  immense  numbers  of  conchs  are  cut  for 
cameos.  The  choicest  shells  for  cameos  are 
those  of  the  “green  conch’’  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  peaks  of  the  shells  being  broken  off,  the 
snails  are  pulled  out  and  the  shells  are  shipped 
to  England.  ’  ’ 

This  writer,  Rene  Baehe,  also  tells  us  that 
shells  seem  to  be  the  oldest  money  of  the  world  ; 
they  were  in  use  for  that  purpose  long  before 
gold,  silver,  or  copper.  Shells  were  employed 
almost  exclusively  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by 
the  South  American  Indians  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.  Particularly  the  round  clam,  or 
quahaug,  was  utilized  by  them  in  this  way, 
the  blue  part  being  cut  out  of  each  shell.  The 
island  of  Conanicut,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  was 
sold  to  the  whites  originally  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  such  “wampum,’’  which  was  worth 
$2.50  a  fathom  strung  on  twine. 

Periwinkles  also  were  much  used  as  current 
money.  But  the  most  valuable  money-shell  was 
the  ear-shell  or  abalone,  a  single  specimen  of 
which  was  aorth  from  $10  to  $15.  Oui  of  the 
fiat  part  of  it  were  cut  round  $1  pieces. 

The  cowry  is  the  most  widely  used  of  shells 
for  money  at  the  present  time.  They  pass  all 
over  the  South  Pacific,  in  Southern  Asia,  on 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  parts 
of  Africa.  One  hundred  of  them  are  worth  two 
cents.  Vast  quantities  of  them  are  imported 
into  England  for  utilization  by  merchants  who 
trade  in  the  Indo-Pacific  and  in  Africa.  In 
the  Dark  Continent  the  price  of  a  young  wife 
IS  sixty  thousand  cowries  or  twelve  dollars.  In 
the  Soudan  cowries  are  the  only  currency. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 

Three  tiny  kittens  were  crawling  about  the 
tent  at  the  time.  The  mother  had  died,  and 
the  little  wanderers  were  expressing  their  grief 
by  mewing  piteously.  Mr.  Lincoln  picked 
them  up,  took  them  on  bis  lap,  stroked  their 
soft  fur,  and  murmured:  “Poor  little  creatures, 
don’t  cry;  you’ll  be  taken  good  care  of, ’’ and 
turning  to  Bowers,  said:  “Colonel,  I  hope 
you  will  see  that  these  poor  little  motherless 
waifs  are  given  plenty  of  milk  and  treated 
kindly.’’  Bowers  replied:  “I  will  see,  Mr. 
President,  that  they  are  taken  in  charge  by  the 
cook  of  our  mess,  and  are  well  cared  for.’’ 
Several  times  during  bis  stay  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
found  fondling  these  kittens.  He  would  wipe 
their  eyes  tenderly  with  his  handkerchief, 
stroke  their  smooth  coats,  and  listen  to  them 
purring  their  gratitude  to  him.  It  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  sight  at  an  army  headquarters,  upon  the  eve 
of  a  great  military  crisis  in  the  nation's  history, 
to  see  the  hand  which  had  affixed  the  signature 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  had 
signed  the  commissions  of  all  the  heroic  men 
who  served  the  cause  of  the  union,  from  the 
general-in-chief  to  the  lowest  lieutenant,  ten¬ 
derly  caressing  three  stray  kittens.  It  well 
illustrated  the  kindness  of  the  man’s  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  showed  the  childlike  simplicity  which 
was  mingled  with  the  grandeur  of  his  nature. — 
The  Century. 

JEAN  1N6ELOW. 

Miss  Jean  Ingelow  came  of  a  clever  family, 
and  when  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
children,  they  got  up  a  little  magazine  of  their 
own,  the  type  being  set  by  school -fellows  of 
her  brothers  at  the  house  of  their  clergymen - 
schoolmaster,  who  owned  a  small  printing 
machine.  As  a  child  she  used  also  to  write 
poems  on  the  inside  of  the  shutters  of  her  bed 
room  window,  of  all  ‘odd  places,  and  after  they 
were  one  day  accidentally  discovered  by  her 
mother,  some  of  them  found  their  way  into 
print.  One  of  the  sweetest  poems  ever  written 
is  her  “Seven  Times  Seven.’’ 


PIKES  PEAK'S  GREAT  TUNNEL. 

Two  gangs  of  workmen,  according  to  the 
Globe- Democrat,  have  begun  digging  in  Col 
orado  the  longest  tunnel  which  man  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  construct.  The  main  bore  will  be 
twenty  miles  long,  and  connecting  with  this 
are  subsidiary  tunnels  with  a  total  length  of 
thirty  miles.  So,  in  reality,  the  task  that  has 
been  pyt  under  way  is  that  of  digging  fifty 
miles  of  tunnels,  and  every  foot  of  this  vast 
system  will  be  under  Pike’s  Peak  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  tower  on  each  side. 

The  starting-point  of  the  main  tunnel  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  leading  up  to  Pike’s 
Peak,  near  the  old  town  of  Colorado  City. 
This  point  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  cover  the  country  between  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  and  Manitou.  Two  gangs  of  men, 
as  stated,  are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at 
each  end.  Just  at  present  they  are  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  a  day.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mammoth  task  they  have 
undertaken  will  be  completed  in  seven  years. 

The  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly  under  the 
cone  of  Pikes  Peak,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  7,000 
feet,  and  2,700  feet  beneath  the  town  of  Victor. 
Its  average  depth  from  the  surface  will  be  2,800 
feet,  and  it  is  designed  to  test  the  mineral  de 
posits  of  the  territory  at  these  great  depths. 
Thirty  miles  of  laterals  are  contemplated,  and 
these  will  pass  underneath  all  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  at  an  average  depth  of  2,800  feet. 
Cripple  Creek,  Victor,  Gillette,  the  various 
small  towns,  and  a  thousand  mines  are  to  be 
made  tributary  to  this  vast  system  of  subter¬ 
ranean  passages. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  distance- the 
shortest  way — from  Colorado  Springs  to  Cripple 
Creek  is  fifty  miles.  By  way  of  the  tunnel  the 
two  cities  will  be  only  sixteen  miles  apart. 

A  feature  of  the  transfrartation  system  of  the 
tunnel  as  it  is  planned  is  that  electric  locomo¬ 
tives  will  be  the  power  before  the  freight-trains. 
The  tunnel  will,  of  course,  be  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity. — Harper’s  Round  Table. 


AN  ENORMOUS  TASK. 

The  enormous  task  of  moving  the  congressional 
library  from  its  old  home  in  the  Capitol  to  the 
new  and  handsome  modern  structure  which  has 
been  erected  especially  to  receive  it,  is  under 
way.  Within  the  last  few  days  great  quantities 
of  duplicate  volumes,  foreign  parliamentary 
reports  and  other  publications  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  have  been  transferred.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  postpone  moving  day  until  after  the 
extra  session  of  congress  to  obviate  confusion  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  volumes,  which  would  be 
irritating  to  members  who  find  it  necessary  to 
have  daily  access  to  the  collection  of  works  of 
reference  in  the  preparation  of  speeches  and  to 
prime  up  for  participation  in  the  debates.  But 
Librarian  Spofford  has  devised  a  comprehensive 
scheme  by  which  the  great  library  can  be  taken 
to  its  new  horns  without  confusion. 

The  collection  will  be  classified  and  each 
division  arranged  by  authors  alphabetically. 
These  divisions  will  be  subdivided  into  classes 
and  each  class  arranged  alphabetically  by  au¬ 
thors.  By  an  ingenious  system  of  juggling  with 
the  alphabet,  the  library  will  be  arranged  so 
that  any  one  of  the  685,000  bound  volumes  and 
230,000  pamphlets  can  be  reached  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  It  is  probable  that  a  temporary  elevated 
railway  will  be  constructed  between  the  library 
building  and  the  Capitol  for  the  transfer  of  the 
books.  Over  it  small  cars,  propelled  by  electric¬ 
ity,  will  travel.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  util¬ 
ize  the  large  tunnel  between  the  two  buildings 
through  which  the  books  will  be  transferred 
from  building  to  building  after  the  library  is 
installed,*  but  the  elevated  railroad  plan  was 
adopted  in  preference,  as  it  will  run  on  a  level 
from  the  main  floor  of  the  Capitol  to  the  main 
floor  of  the  new  library  and  will  not  necessitate 
the  lowering  and  elevating  of  the  books,  which 
the  use  of  the  tunnel  would  entail. 

Three  gigantic  fireproof  book  racks  have  been 
provided  in  the  new  building  for  the  reception 
of  the  library.  The  two  larger  are  each  65  feet 
high,  112  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  and  each  of 
them  will  hold  800  000  volumes,  or  more  than  the 
present  entire  contents  of  the  library  of  congress. 
These  great  honeycombs  of  iron  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  any  class  or  division  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  indefinitely  without  any  trouble  and  fur¬ 
nish  forty  three  miles  of  shelving.  If  the 
volumes  now  in  the  library  were  arranged  side 
by  side  they  would  extend  about  fourteen  miles, 
so  that  the  present  shelving  facilities  will  be 
ample  to  care  for  the  growth  of  the  library  for 
several  years  to  come.  Space  has  been  provided 
for  the  erection  of  o^her  stacks,  however,  which 
will  contain  2,700,000  volumes,  and  1,000,000 
volumes  in  addition  could  be  stored  in  the  court 
yard.  It  is  expected  that  the  library  of  congress 
will  some  day  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
the  new  building  has  been  constructed  with  a 
view  to  providing  accommodations  for  the  growth 
of  the  centuries.  When  the  collection  has 
reached  6,000,000  volumes  everyone  of  the  books 
will  be  accessible  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  national  library  of  France  is  at  present 
the  largest  in  the  world,  containing  2,225,000 
books;  the  British  museum  has  1,700,000  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  Russian  national  library  1,000,- 
000  volumes.  The  congressional  library  now 
holds  fifth  rank  in  respect  of  magnitude,  and 
the  Boston  library  is  a  little  more  than  half  as 
large,  possessing  400,000  volumes. 

The  largest  books  in  the  library  of  congress 
are  bound  files  of  old-fashioned  newspapers. 
Among  the  heaviest  are  Bibles  printed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  brass  clasps  and  covers  of 
wood  an  inch  thick.  There  are  at  present  20, - 
000  bound  volumes  of  newspaper  files,  and  at 
least  two  newspapers  representing  each  political 
party  in  each  state  and  territory  are  bound  reg¬ 
ularly,  in  addition  to  many  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  principal  cities.  The  library  of 
music  has  not  been  bound,  and  contains  some 
1,000.000  compositions,  ail  contributed  under  the 
law  by  publishers  desiring  copyrights. — W.  E. 
Curtis  in  Chicago  Record. 
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WOMEN’S  BOAUll  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  usual  Tuesday  morniDs;  prayer  meetiug  was 
resumed  after  vacation,  on  September  seventh 
and  led  by  Mies  Parsons.  One  appealing  request 
was  presented  for  prayer  for  Miss  Green  of  Gun¬ 
nison,  Utah.  Many  will  recall  her  sweet  young 
face  fas  she  talked  of  the  Mormon  work.  She 
had  hoped  to  seek  medical  advice  last  summer 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  but  was  unable  V>  take  the 
journey.  It  is  feared  that  the  knee  trouble 
from  which  she  is  suffering  is  so  serious  that 
amputation  of  the  limb  will  be  necessary.  Those 
who  have  the  record  of  her  own  and  her  moth¬ 
er’s  noble  work  for  many  years  will  pray  ear¬ 
nestly  that*this  trial  may  be  averted  and  that 
her  precious  life  may  be  spared. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  welcome  Dr.  Wilbur 
of  the  Sitka  Hospital  who  attended  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention  at  San  Francisco. 
He  brings  an  encouraging  report  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  workers,  and  will  return  with  more 
confidence  than  ever  before. 

Sitka,  Alaska. — Eliza. — This  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Austin’s  jewels,  her  “joy  and  crown.’’  “Paul’s 
missionary  life,’’  she  writes,  “was  made  up  of 
a  succession  of  comforts  and  sorrows.  The  one 
was  set  over  against  the  other.  His  great  rugged 
soul  went  out'  to  flimothy,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  what  a  comfort  he  was  to  him  at  times 
when  others  made  his  heart  ache.  So  we  find 
it  here.  We  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter; 
many  heartaches  to  bear,  and  many  sore  disap 
pointments,  but  we  have  our  Timothys  to  com¬ 
fort  us.~  I  think  I  get  more  spiritual  strength 
and  comfort  from  ’Eliza’  than  from  any  other, 
yet  she  is  the  most  helpless  member  of  our  flock. 

She  was[.born  at  Hoonyah,  and  is  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  I  should  think.  She  is  a 
helpless  cripple,  and  has  been  since  she  was  a 


Kidney  Trmible  Cured 

No  Return  of  the  Difficulty  Since  Taking 
Hood’s— Scrofula  Swelling  Disappears. 

“Our  son  was  troubled  with  kidney  disease,  and  a 
friend  who  was  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  advised 
us  to  try  It.  We  began  giving  him  the  medicine, 
which  soon  relieved  him.  He  has  had  no  return  of 
the  difficulty  since  being  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  My  husband  has  taken  Hood’s  and  it  has 
given  him  strength  and  relieved  that  tired  feeling.’ 
Mrs.  .1.  B.  Griffin,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

‘  My  little  boy  w^ls  afflicted  with  a  humor  which 
appeared  on  his  feet.  Tlie  skin  would  turn  black 
and  his  foot  would  swell.  While  taking  a  bottle  of 
Hood  s  Sarsaparilla  tt.e  swelling  began  to  diswpear 
and  the  trouble  is  now  entirely  gone.”  Mrs.  Phbbb 
Hunt,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

U  J  S 1 1 »  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to  take, 

nOOCl  S  r  ms  easy  to  operate. 


child.  She  has  an  incurable  abeceas,  which  ia 
slowly  eating  her  life  away.  She  ia  terribly 
deformed,  never  free  from  pain,  and  paseea 
many  sleepleee  nights.  Sometimes  I  find  her 
in  her  mother’s  home,  and  at  other  times  at  the 
house  of  her  married  sister.  They  put  her  mat¬ 
tress  on  the  floor,  and  there  she  sits,  propped  up 
with  pillows  all  day  long.  But  still  her  hands 
are  busy  making  some  kind  of  bead  work,  or 
sewing — making  bags  or  pouches  of  Indian  de¬ 
sign,  Indian  dolls,  etc.  She  has  a  beautiful 
face,  almost  angelic  in  comparison  with  those 
of  her  people.  She  cannot  come  to  church,  and 
Mr.  Austin  often  takes  one  of  the  native  dea¬ 
cons  and  admiaisters  communion  to  her  at  home. 
She  is  then  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten ;  such 
a  smile,  so  happy,  and  so  reverent  On  these 
occasions  we  can  say:  ‘Surely  Jesus  is  here  I’ 
That  light  is  the  same  that  shone  on  the  face  of 
Stephen.  Not  long  since  we  were  talking  about 
our  last  visit  to  our  friends  in  the  Blast  The 
mother  said,  ‘Eliza  cried  when  the  steamer 
which  carried  you  away  passed  the  house.’ 
Eliza  said,  ‘Yes,  I  thought  I  should  die  before 
you  returned.  ’  She  said  one  day  to  Mr.  Austin 
when  he  was  visiting  her,  ‘I  pray  every  morning 
that  the  Lord  will  come  and  take  me;  lam  per¬ 
ishing  here  day  by  day,  I  cannot  go  to  church, 
and  can  do  no  good.’  Mr.  Austin  asked,  ‘You 
pray  for  me,  don’t  you  ?’  ‘O,  yes,  I  always 
pray  for  you  when  I  hear  the  church  bell  ring.  ’ 
‘Yes,’  said  the  mother,  ‘Eliza  always  prays  for 
you  when  the  bell  rings.  ’  She  seemed  so  happy 
when  Mr.  Austin  told  her  that  her  bright  face, 
her  patience  and  her  prayers,  helped  him  in  his 
life  and  preaching  very  much.  Fora  few  months 
before  Christmas  we  noticed  that  she  seemed 
very  busy.  The  secret  came  out  when  she  in¬ 
vited  us  and  several  of  the  teachers  to  visit  her ; 
there  by  her  bed  sbe  had  a  Christmas  tree  lighted 
with  candles,  and  presents  for  us  which  she  had 
made  with  her  own  dear  hands.  Her  face  was 
radiant  with  delight  to  have  us  there  and  to  be 
able  to  give  us  a  ‘pottach’  (a  present). 

The  salvation  of  this  dear  child  amply  repays 
us  for  the  many  years  we  have  spent  among  this 
people.  How  beautiful  she  will  appear  when  she 
is  glorified  and  wears  the  crown  of  life  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  her  Saviour  and  her  King  I  A 
child  of  the  Indian  Rancherie — an  angel  in  the 
New  Jerusalem.  ’’ 

The  Aurora  on  the  Yukon. — This  marvellous 
display  in  the  heavens  is  thus  described  in  the 
Alaska  News: 

“It  generally  commences  upon  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  although  in  midwinter  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  so  vivid  that  it  was  visible  at  noon, 
while  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  The  rays 
of  the  first  light  shoot  forth  with  a  quick,  quiv¬ 
ering  motion,  are  then  gathered  and  form  a  great 
arch  of  fire  spanning  the  heavens.  It  glows  for 
an  instant,  like  a  girdle  of  burnished  gold,  then 
unfolding,  great  curtains  of  light  drop^forth. 
These  royal  mantles  of  bright  orange,  green, 
pink,  rose,  yellow,  and  crimson  are  suspended 
and  waved  between  heaven  and  earth  as  with  an 
invisible  hand.  The  rapid  gyrations  and  scin¬ 
tillations  of  flight  and  blending  colors  are  in¬ 
tensely  bewildering  and  superbly  beautiful.  The 
whole  phenomena  of  waving  wreaths,  flickering 
flames,  rays,  curtains,  fringes,  bandstand  flash¬ 
ing  colors,  the  strange  infusion  of  light  and 
motion, ^Dow  high  in  the  heavens,  then  dropping 
like  curtains  *of  gold  and  silver  lace,  sparkling 
with  a  wealth  of  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  penetrating  dark  gulches  and'darting 
through  somber  green  forests,  lighting  the  whole 
landscape  as  with  a  thousand  electric  lamps, 
from  a  picture  of  which  words  can  convey  but  a 
very  poor  idea.  This  unwarming  light,  as  it 
flashes  along  the  frozen  rivers,  the  great  banks 
of  snow,  and  reveals  the  huge  mountains  of  glis¬ 
tening  ice  and  black  linesof  fur,  is  of  the  purest 
Arctic  cast,  and  causes  one  to  button  his  coat 
closer  over  his  chest,  and  with  a  shiver  he  ia  glad 
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to  seek  a  light  of  lees  brilliancy,  but  one  of  life- 
giving  warmth.’’ 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. — The  record  of 
varied'trials  and  encouragements  appears  in  the 
teachers’  reports  from  this  school.  A  French 
lady  strongly  urged  that  her  son  might  remain 
as  a  student  with  the  Mexican  boys.  To  the 
matron  it  was  a  trial,  that  for  three  weeks  the 
wind  mill  was  out  of  order,  and  all  the  water 
used  had  to  be  carried.  One  bad  never  taught 
where  pupils  evinced  such  marked  interest  in 
their  work.  Great  encouragement  is  noted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  older 
boys  enter  into  the  daily  half  hour  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  class-room ;  they  are  hungering  for 
this  knowledge. 

A  very  cheering  result  of  the  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  here  appeared  one  Sabbath  when  there  were 
no  services  in  the  Spanish  church  and  our  boys 
were  allowed  to  have  their  own  service.  The 
gentle,  manly  bearing  of  the  leader  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  bis  rough  and  careless  appearancs 
and  habit  of  profanity  when  some  years  ago  he 
entered  the  school.  He  is  now  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  and  very  helpful  to  bis  teachers.  , 

Miss  McNair  writes:  “One  boy,  a  member  of 
uur  church  for  st'me  time,  has  decided  to  prepare 
for  evangelistic  work  and  remains  with  us  until 
the  opening  of  the  Spanish  Institute  at  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  which  he  will  attend  during  the  summer. 
Another  who  was  converted  here  last  winter, 
writes  that  he  must-  in  all  probability  leave  hia 
home,  because  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  his 
parents.’’  Let  him  not  be  forgotten.  It  was 
pleasant  during  the  summer  to  receive  visits  at 
the  Mission  House  from  uur  loved  and  valued 
missionaries.  Miss  Wiles  of  Manti,  Utah;  Mias 
Shafer  of  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory;  Mias 
Phillips  of  the  Dorland  Institute,  Hot  Springs, 
North  Carolina,  and  Miss  Laura  Pierson  return¬ 
ing  from  Northfield  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  who  has 
already  given  seven  years  to  work  for  the  Pima 
and  Papago  Indians.  H.  E.  B. 
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MUSIC. 


A  PLEA  FOR  IDEALISM  IN  MUSIC. 

A  work  a  day  world,  a  struggle  for  existence, 
a  crushing  ambition,  all  rise  mockingly  before 
him  who  would  contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
subject— idealism.  And  yet,  surely  there  has 
come  into  every  life  moments,  days  perhaps, 
when  the  soul  has  longed  to  lay  aside  all  these, 
and  live  according  to  those  instincts  which  raise 
man  high  above  the  struggling  mass,  and  place 
him  near  to  Nature  and  Nature’s  Uod. 

Who  has 'not  dreamed  of  what  his  life  should 
be  ?  and  who,  again,  has  not  permitted  these 
dreams  to  be  dashed  to  a  thousand  fragments 
on  the  solid  rock  of  materialism  ? 

The  street  laborer,  wearily  struggling  with  pick 
and  spade,  looks  back  longingly  to  the  days  of 
his  boyhood.  No  thought  of  work  that  made  the 
sinews  bend  and  grow  weary,  seemingly  ready  to 
snap  at  close  of  day. 

The  clerk  bending  over  his  desk;  he  too 
dreamed,  but  now — nothing  but  daily  grind. 
The  face  grows  paler;  life  drags  along;  no  hope; 
no  idealism. 

Among  the  professions  there  is  a  still  broader 
field.  The  painter  should  only  idealize ;  but  how 
often  does  his  brush  falter  with  the  thought,  “It 
will  not  sell  I’’ 

The  lawyer  crushes  his  idealism,  often  his  own 
sense  of  justice,  by  the  hope  of  quick  renown 
and  remuneration. 

But,  above  all,  the  musician — he  who  should 
always  have  before  him  the  highest  ideals  of  life, 
whose  every  day  should  be  filled  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  sunshine  and  the  glory  of  the  night 
— he  also  permits  himself  to  be  jostled  and 
crowded  into  the  very  heart  of  the  ranks  of  prac¬ 
tical  materialism. 

He  begins  well :  his  ideals  are  high ;  no  one 
shall  be  able  to  drive  them  from  him.  But  how 
soon  do  we  see  those  subtle  influences  steal  into 
hie  life;  hie  work  no  longer  teems  with  love, 
hope,  and  aspiration.  The  task  grows  weari¬ 
some,  the  day  is  long,  because  his  ideals  lie  like 
crushed  and  bleeding  petals  of  a  once  beautiful 
rose  when  trampled  in  the  dust.  That  is  why 
one  man’s  work  is  what  the  world  calls  cold,' 
clear-cut,  unsympathetic,  unfeeling,  and  un¬ 
touchable,  while  another’s  is  warm,  glowing, 
coming  from  the  heart. 

No  one  can  afford  to  forego  his  ideals;  no  one 
should  refuse  a  few  spare  moments  to  his  dreams. 
Art  cannot  live  when  coupled  to  every-day, 
worldly  cynicism  and  practicality.  Music  loses 
its  very  heart  beat,  and  we  feel  the  touch  of 
cold,  dead  sound — no  warmth,  no  color,  no  life. 
He  who  idealizes  his  life,  idealizes  his  music; 
work  is  no  longer  dry  drudgery  when  each  hour 
sees  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  educational  ele¬ 
ment  developing. 

And,  after  all,  why  do  we  teach  music  ?  Is 
it  that  certain  ones  may  learn  to  sing  or  play 
acceptably  or  even  brilliantly  ?  Or  is  it  that  we 
are  teaching  a  great  art,  which  shall  beautify 
every  nature,  permitting  it  to  throw  aside  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  life,  and  find  an  ideal  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  tone-world  f 

The  teacher  has  a  great  responsibility.  He 
not  only  teaches  music,  but  moulds  a  life,  re¬ 
vealing  unknown  depths  to  which  no  other  art 
can  ever  hope  to  penetrate. 

The  organist  holds  his  listeners  near  to  all 
that  is  ideal ;  to  him  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
translating  God’s  message.  To  what  an  estate 
has  that  life  fallen  when  the  church  service 
becomes  a  matter  of  remuneration !  when  the 
melodies  frame  no  thoughts  higher  than  sense¬ 
less  improvisations,  or,  worse  still,  music  un¬ 
worthy  the'sanctuary  1  when  the  aim  is  to  grat¬ 
ify  popular  taste'  rather  than  aid  in  Christian 
worship ! 

May  the  organization  of  earnest  societies,  the 
preading  of  musical  literature,  the  ssBfK'intinn 
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of  musiciauB,  be  hasteoed  and  encouraged ;  for 
by  these  are  ideals  most  nourished,  and  the 
spirit  of  all  things  unworthy  music  most  surely 
crushed. 

And  then  at  last,  when  life’s  journey  lies  be¬ 
hind  us — the  sunset  time,  when  seated  on  that 
shore,  dreaming  our  last  dream,  hearing  the 
music  of  the  waves  as  they  sing  a  welcome  to 
a  new  life,  watching  for  the  Hand  that  is  to 
pilot  us  over — let  us  look  back  along  life’s  path¬ 
way,  and  recall  at  least  some  lives  which  have 
been  brightened  by  knowing  ours ;  some  whom 
we  have  taught  to  look  above  and  beyond  the 
daily  struggle  for  existence,  who  have  seen  the 
inner  soul  of  music,  to  whom  idealism  has  been 
a  fact  which  has  brought  their  earth  nearer 
heaven. — Karl  G.  Schmidt  in  The  Etude. 

THE  ART  OF  PLAYING  ACroMPANIMENTS. 

This  is  an  important  and  much  neglected  de¬ 
partment  of  music.  Have  you  never  heard  any¬ 
one  say,  when  questioned  as  to  his  or  her  musi¬ 
cal  ability,  “Oh,  yes,  1  play  a  little;  enough 
for  accompaniments,  and  that  sort  of  thing.’’ 
How  little  such  people  know  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about!  and  1  pity  the  singers  that  have  to 
put  up  with  their  playing. 

The  class  of  people  referred  to  seem  to  think 
that,  no  matter  how  slight  their  knowledge  of 
music  may  be,  they  can  manage  to  get  through 
an  accompaniment  satisfactorily,  and  if  they 
make  any  mistakes  the  voice  will  cover  them. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  come  to 
a  part  they  know,  they  often  completely  drown 
the  voice  of  the  singer. 

Accompanying  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  to  be 
done  well  must  be  studied  as  such.  To  be  fitted 
for  it  one  must  be  fairly  good  at  sight  reading, 
and  must  also  have  control  enough  of  technic 
to  be  able  to  forget  himself,  and  to  follow  and 
be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  person  he  is 
accompanying. 

The  accompanist  must  be  willing  to  take  a 
subordinate  position,  and  not  try  to  make  a 
display  of,  or  call  attention  to,  his  part-  For, 
to  be  successful  in  this  work,  one  must,  for  the 
time  being,  lose  bis  own  personality  in  the 
musician  who  can  be  led  entirely  by  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  singer.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  true  accompanist,  and  anyone  who  thoroughly 
appreciates  this  fact  will  find  great  pleasure,  as 
well  as  profit,  in  the  practice  of  accompanying 
either  the  voice  or  another  instrument. 

The  importance  of  this  study 's  very  much  in 
evidence  at  the  present  time,  when  many  of  the 
songs  have  so  much  made  of  the  piano  part.  It 
is  often  a  piece  in  itself  in  the  matter  of  work 
and  expression,  and  forms  a  very  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  composition,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  yet  it  mimt  b'wsvb  remain  the  subordinate 
I  part  of  a  perfect  whole  — L.  W.  Bishop. 


WHAT  IS  CLASSIC  MUSIC? 

Of  all  the  music  composed,  perhaps  one  num¬ 
ber  in  a  hundred  lives  more  than  a  generation. 
Of  those  long  lived  compositions,  only  those  that 
are  considered  beet  by  all  musicians  are  stamped 
with  the  word  classic.  Those  which  have  only 
a  local  celebrity,  or  that  have  any  defect  or  in¬ 
felicity  of  form  or  harmony  (and  there  are  such 
which  have  a  good  deal  of  vitality),  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  distinction  of  being  classic.  A 
composition  to  be  classic,  as  that  word  is  now 
understood  by  musicians,  must  first  be  a  model 
of  excellence  in  form  and  harmony ;  second,  it 
must  possess  that  mysterious  vitality  which 
makes  it  outlive  its  companions;  and,  third, 
it  must  be  accepted  by  the  common  consensus  of 
musical  opinion  as  belonging  to  the  first  rank. 
Classic  music  is  not  a  question  of  simplicity  or 
difiSculty.  There  are  beautiful  and  living  forms 
at  every  grade,  from  what  are  now  regarded  as 
the  simple  melodies  of  Mozart’s,  Haydn’s,  and 
even  Beethoven’s  compositions,  all  the  way  to 
the  highest  works  of  these  other  and  great  mas¬ 
ters.  A  short  definition  of  classic  music  might 
be:  “That  music  which  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  considered  by  all  musicians  as  the 
best.’’ — George  F.  Root. 

The  avenue  of  sacred  song,  like  the  walks  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall,  is  banked  on 
either  side  with  luscious  fruit,  and  faultless, 
sweet-scenting  flowers,  all  teaching  of  God’s 
abundant  provisions  for  man,  and  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  dwelling  that  awaits  the  faithful  on  high! 
Oh,  that  Christians  might  know  mure  about  it. 
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LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

I  The  Mioutes  of  the  General  Assembly  show 

that  the  vacant  churches  have  considerably  de 
i  creased.  They  are  about  one  seventh  of  the 

whole  number.  Fifty  years  ago,  one-fifth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  this  country  were 
vacant.  Counting  the  honorably  retired  minis¬ 
ters  and  those  without  charge,  we  have  about 
one-third  of  our  ministers  who  are  not  serving 
the  church  in  the  pulpit. 

Forty  years  ago  only  about  one-eighth  of  our 
ministers  were  without  a  charge.  It  is  evident 
^  from  these  statements  that  the  number  without 

charge  is  steadily  increasing.  Considerably  less 
than  one-half  of  our  ministers  are  pastors.  The 
^  stated  supplies  increased  during  the  last  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  unemployed  are  be- 
i  yond  fifty  years  of  age.  Forty  years  used  to  be 

regarded  as  the  average  time  spent  by  our  minis- 
I  ters  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  At 

'  present  the  average  cannot  be  more  than  thirty 

I  years.  Here  there  is  an  average  loss  of  ten 

I  yearv  in  ministerial  activity.  This  loss  in  a  roll 

of  over  7,000  ministers  is  hard  to  realize.  It 
burdens  the  church  to  keep  the  ranks  filled  in 
-  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  our  ministers. 

It  perplexes  the  church  to  care  for  those  at  the 
end  of  their  work.  To  keep  the  ranks  filled,  we 
^  resorted  to  a  provision  for  local  evangelists, 

whose  result  is  not  what  we  had  expected.  To 
provide  for  some  who  were  still  able  to  work,  if 
they  could  have  found  it,  extraordinary  measures 
had  to  be  adopted.  The  cutting  off  of  ten  years 
I  of  pulpit  work  made  us  too  eager  to  obtain  can¬ 

didates  for  the  ministry,  and  caused  us  to  en- 
I  large  our  plans  and  our  gifts  to  help  those  who 

could  not  find  employment. 

This  condition  of  things  is  now  beginning  to 
do  what  we  have  for  years  thought  it  would  do, 
namely,  reduce  the  number  of  candidates,  and 
increase  the  number  of  ministers  who  look  to 
the  church  for  aid.  At  the  very  time  when  we 
I  need  a  greatly  increasing  force  of  workmen,  we 

are  threatened  with  a  decrease  of  ministers. 

The  youth  looks  forward  to  more  than  thirty 
years  of  service,  for  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
accumulate  in  the  ministry  as  he  could  in  other 
employments,  and  thus  be  able  to  retire.  In 
i  most  cases  the  minister  must  work  in  order  to 

obtain  his  living.  Without  a  church  the  minis¬ 
ter  is  no  better  off  in  a  financial  point  of  view 
than  the  spendthrift,  who  has  spent  every  dollar 
that  came  to  him. 

If  the  ministry  were  a  lucrative  employment, 
retirement  at  fifty  years  of  age  would  not  be  un- 
I  reasonable.  The  government  retires  the  officers 

of  its  army  and  navy  a  little  later  than  this,  and 
then  gives  them  a  salary  nearly  equal  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  pay  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

!  Large  and  wealthy  as  the  Presbyterian  Church 

of  this  country  .is,  it  has  only  about  two  hundred 
f  churches  whose  salaries  are  much  beyond  the 

!  actual  need  of  the  pastors.  While  the  ministry 

is  not  “a  bread  and  butter  profession,”  that 
view  of  the  work  is  not  entirely  ignored  by  the 
most  consecrated  candidate. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  unemployed  minister 
should  go  out  on  the  roadside,  or  at  the  corner 
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of  the  street,  and  gather  a  congregation.  But 
there  are  laws  in  some  of  our  cities  and  towns 
prohibitive  of  such  gatherings.  Besides,  there 
are  churches  of  his  own  denomination,  or  of 
some  other,  who  claim  the  territory  where  he 
proposes  to  preach,  and  instead  of  encourage¬ 
ment  everything  is  done  to  drive  him  out. 

Suppose  he  should  i^out  a  hall,  in  which  to 
hold  his  meetings,  in  some  neighborhood  where 
he  thinks  a  church  is  badly  needed.  Who  is  to 
pay  the  rent  until  he  has  gathered  his  congrega¬ 
tion  ?  It  takes  months,  sometimes  years,  to 
gather  enough  people  to  meet  the  expense,  with¬ 
out  taking  the  preacher  into  the  account  at  all. 

In  commencing  such  work,  the  preacher  can 
count  at  least  a  half  of  most  communities  who 
have  no  interest  in  churches,  and  do  not  attend. 
Of  the  rest,  many  will  say,  ‘‘No  church  is 
needed, ’’and  others,  ‘‘He  is  an  old  man  and 
cannot  interest  a  congregation.” 

To  get  much  from  a  congregation  who  have  in 
prospect  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  building 
of  a  church,  is  not  to  be  expected,  even  if  the 
minister  should  be  successful  in  gathering  the 
people. 

But  the  minister  is  to  have  some  other  occu¬ 
pation  from  which  he  derives  his  support,  and 
he  is  to  attend  to  the  work  of  the  church  as 
recreation !  There  are  two  obstacles  to  this — 
namely,  where  can  he  get  the  occupation  that 
would  allow  of  that  additional  work  or  recrea 
tion,  and  what  kind  of  work  would  the  minister 
do  for  the  church,  whose  time  for  the  most  part 
is  occupied  with  other  things  ? 

In  our  day  almost  every  door  is  shut  to  the 
old  man.  Business  men  have  no  employment 
for  him,  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for 
governments  is.  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
old  people  ?  Then  besides,  the  work  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  ought  to  be  the  best  the  minister  can  give. 
But  how  can  he  give  his  best,  when  some  other 
employment  takes  his  time,  his  heart,  hie 
mind,  his  life.  R.  H.  W. 

SIXTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  contributes  to  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  from  her  scrap-book,  the 
following  outpourings  of  a  prophetic  soul  who 
owned  stock  in  a  canal,  on  the  evils  of  railroads, 
published  originally  in  the  New  York  Gazette  of 
September  20tb,  1830: 

He  saw  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it ;  that 
it  would  set  the  whole  world  a  gadding — twenty 
miles  an  hour,  sir! — Why,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  an  apprentice  boy  at  his  work ;  every 
Saturday  he  must  lake  a  trip  to  Ohio  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  with  his  sweetheart.  Grave,  plod¬ 
ding  citizens  will  be  fiying  about  like  comets. 
All  local  attachments  must  be  at  an  end.  It 
will  encourage  flightiness  of  intellect.  Various 
pieople  will  turn  into  the  moat  immeasurable 
liars;  all  their  conceptions  will  be  exaggerated 
by  the  munificent  notions  of  distance — ‘‘only  a 
hundred  miles  off  I  Tut,  nonsense;  I’ll  step 
across,  madam,  and  bring  your  fan.”  ‘‘Pray, 
sir,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-day,  at  my  little 
box  at  Allegheny?”  ‘‘Why,  indeed,  I  don’t 
know— I  shall  be  in  town  until  twelve.  Well,  I 
shall  be  there,  but  you  must  let  me  off  in  time 
for  the  theatre.”  And  then,  sir,  there  will  be 
barrels  of  pork,  and  cargoes  of  flour,  and  chal¬ 
drons  of  coals,  and  even  lead  and  whiskey  and 
such  like  sober  things,  that  have  always  been 
used  to  sober  traveling,  whisking  away  like  a 
set  of  sky  rockets.  It  will  upset  all  the  gravity 
of  the  nation.  If  a  couple  of  gentlemen  have 
an  affair  of  honor,  they  have  only  to  steal  off  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  no  jurisdiction 
can  touch  them.  And  then,  sir,  think  of  fiying 
from  debt.  A  set  of  bailiffs,  mounted  on  bomb¬ 
shells.  would  not  overtake  an  absconded  debtor 
— only  give  him  a  fair  start.  Upon  the  whole, 
sir,  it  is  a  pestilential,  topsy-turvy,  harum- 
scarum  whirligig.  Give  me  the  old,  solemn, 
straight  forward,  regular  Dutch  canal— three 
miles  an  hour  for  expresses  and  two  for  jog  or 
trot  journeys  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  heavy 
load  I  I  go  for  beasts  of  burden,  it  is  more 
primitive  and  scriptural,  and  suits  a  moral  and 
religious  people  better.  None  of  your  hop-skip- 
and  jump  whimsies  for  me. 
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KOCKT  MOUNTAIN  OOLD. 

Bj  Robert  Bmoe  Clark. 

In  Denver  perhaps  the  chiefeet  industry  is  the 
smelting  of  ores,  brought  in  car  loads  from  the 
various  mines  in  the  mountains,  to  get  out  the 
gold  and  re6ne  it  for  coinage.  Almost  all .  the 
gold  produced  goes  directly  into  monetary  circu¬ 
lation.  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  mint  at  Denver  how  much,  if  any,  of  the 
gold  received  was  put  to  commercial  usee.  Only 
an  inappreciable  amount,  he  replied,  none  at 
all,  it  all  goes  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  The 
process  of  smelting  is  interesting.  Riches  come 
out  of  apparent  rocks  and  dirt,  but  every  pre 
caution  and  device  is  employed  to  guard  against 
waste  and  loss  in  the  process.  At  the  great 
smeltery  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  Company  which 
1  visited,  has  been  built  one  of  the  largest  chim¬ 
neys  in  the  country  standing  gracefully  about 
325  feet  high,  to  furnish  draught  to  refine  the 
smoke  from  the  furnaces  as  it  passes  through  a 
series  of  chambers,  and  thus  thousands  of  dollars 
of  gold  in  the  smoke  are  saved  to  the  company. 

The  ore  is  crushed,  then  submitted  to  intense 
heat,  with  certain  chemicals,  and  after  a  while 
is  run  out  into  forms,  and  when  cooled  and 
hard  in  large  bars,  it  is  sent  as  bullion  in  which 
lead  predominates,  with  silver  and  gold  in  email 
proportions,  to  the  refinery  at  Omaha.  There 
the  gold  is  eliminated  and  shipped,  usually  to 
the  Philadelphia  mint  To  a  casual  observer  it 
would  seem  as  if  precious  stuff  were  being  thrown 
about  promiscuously,  but  infinite  pains  is  used 
to  prevent  a  particle  of  loss.  Even  the  slag  and 
waste  is  smelted  over  again.  If  one  were  as 
economical  in  physical  and  moral  values,  what 
strength  and  integrity  there  would  be  I 

One  day  I  visited  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  W.  G.  | 
Swart  on  Curtis  street  His  collection  of  minerals 
and  ores  includes  not  only  beautiful  but  very  rare 
specimens  to  delight  the  eye  of  a  mineralogist. 
He  kindly  exhibited  and  explained  to  me  the  | 
assay  of  gold.  Mr.  Swart  is  an  expert  assayist 
and  tests  samples  of  ore  from  tbe  mines  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  market  value  of  gold  per  ton.  The 
ore  he  used  was  from  the  Katie  Wilson  mine  at 
Boulder,  and  the  ore  produced  $34,000  of  gold  to 
the  ton.  When  it  is  remembered  that  $15  per  ton 
is  worth  working,  the  Katie  Wilson  ore  is  fabu- ! 
lous.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there ; 
is  but  a  delicate  lamina  for  only  a  few  feet  of 
this  lode,  and  several  months’  labor  produced 
only  a  few  pounds  of  the  ore.  I  have  a  small 
gold  button,  the  result  of  this  test. 

While  on  this  subject,  this  account  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  Denver  mint 
where  I  was  genially  received  by  the  superin-  I 
tendent,  Mr.  W.  T.  Bucket  This  is  cot  a  coin¬ 
age  mint  the  gold  is  only  assayed,  and  sent  East 
in  bars.  Statements  were  made  that  recalled 
the  Arabian  Nights,  but  they  were  true,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  fairy  talee.  “Everything  is  full 
of  gold  about  here,’’  they  exclaimed,  “the  car¬ 
pets,  pictures,  wall  paper,  furniture,  even  the 
atmosphere  I’  ’ 

It  seemed  to  me  rather  a  rich  air  to  breathe, 
though  not  BO  salutary  as  pure  oxygen  ;  never¬ 
theless  the  sensation  of  being  a  sort  of  Modern 
Midas  was  not  disagreeable  for  the  nonce,  so  I 
took  copious  inspirations  and  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  returning  home  with  my  lungs  lined  with 
gold  and  my  corpuscles  gilt  edged.  To  continue 
the  story :  they  exchange  their  carpets,  when 
needful,  for  new  carpets  without  price,  dealers 
being  eager  to  take  the  old  ones  for  the  gold 
that  impregnates  them.  A  while  ago  they 
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cleaned  the  chimney  and  assayed  $15  from  each 
pound  of  soot.  The  Superintendent  intends 
placering  the  upper  three  or  four  inches  of  dirt 
in  the  yard  back  of  the  mint  to  secure  the  gold 
that  has  volatilised  and  settled  there  in  the 
ground.  Abeloute  fineness  for  gold  is  1000.  The 
mint  will  accept  gold  that  tests  as  low  as  500 
Two  gold  bars  were  shown  me.  The  first  was 
996  fine,  almost  absolute,  with  a  lustre  and  a 
smoothness  too  beautiful  to  describe.  It  meas¬ 
ured  8^  by  3%  hy  2  inches  and  was  worth 
$9,210.  Rarely  does  gold  assay  so  fine  as  that. 
Early  in  the  Cripple  Creek  history,  gold  from 
the  Pike’s  Peak  ‘mine,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Victor  assayed  9,995  which  was  perhaps  the 
purest  ever  received  at  the  mint.  The  second 
bar  was  908  fine,  from  Cripple  Creek  mines,  and 
measured  12^  by  6  by  2  inches.  Asking  how 
much  it  weighed,  I  was  told  to  lift  it.  Touch¬ 
ing  it  rather  diflSdently,  then  a  trifle  more  con¬ 
fidently  and  finally  with  all  the  courage  of  my 
strength,  I  succeeded  in  raising  it.  The  weight 
-was  over  100  pounds  Troy,  and  the  value  about 
$25,000.  I  fondled  it  for  a  moment  recognizing 
the  fortune  in  my  hands,  then  set  it  down 
hastily,  somewhat  out  of  breath  with  the  effort 
The  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  480  Troy  grains, 
is  $20.67.  The  question  arises,  why  does  the 
Creator  hide  away  the  riches  of  the  earth  f  The 
old  answer  must  be  given :  All  that  is  worth  and 
worthy  requires  labor  and  effort.  Man  must  seek 
and  dig,  and  what  he  gets  is  only  wages.  Valu¬ 
able  if  his  quest  be  good,  worthless  if  it  be  bad. 


A  NOTABLE  FAREWELL  MEETING. 

Sunday  evening,  September  5th,  was  a  memor¬ 
able  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  united  in  a  farewell  service  to  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Luce,  who  were  to  start  early 
Monday  morning  for  their  mission  work  in 
China.  It  was  not  a  new  experience  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church.  About  nine  years  ago  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Watson  bade  good  bye  to 
this  church  in  a  similar  service  before  sailing  to 
Persia.  They  returned  to  this  country  a  few 
months  ago  leaving  a  grave  in  Persia,  to  look 
upon  the  grave  of  a  beloved  father  in  America. 
Their  experience  lent  an  added  solemnity  to  the 
occasion.  Another  circumstance  gave  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  a  special  sanctity.  It  was  almost  exactly 
a  year  since  Miss  Emma  Vail,  the  beloved  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  this  church,  died.  The  gift  by  which  Mr. 
and^Mrs.  Luce  were  enabled  to  go  is  a  memorial 
of  her.  There  ^were  many  there  who  ^felt  not 
only  that  her  works  live  after  her,  but  that  her 
special  benediction  rested  upon  that  service. 
This  was  the  cause  dearest  to  her  heart.  These 
were  the  servants  of  whom  she  approved. 

The  occasion  was  one  toward  which  many 
lines  from  the  past  converged.  Mr.  Luce  spent 
his  boyhood  ^and^oung  manhood  in  Scranton. 
Schoolmates  and*  teachers  were  there  to  shake 
his  hand.  Mrs.  Luce  had  been  the  faithful  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  and  many^in  the  audience  could  bear  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  to  her  fidelity  to  her  Master’s 
service.  They  had  both  been  faithful  members 
of  this  church,  and  when  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  addressed  Mr.  Luce 
as  his  “son-in-love, ’’  bespoke  volumes  in  regard 
to  the  tender  and  intimate  relation  in  which 
they  had  stood  to  each  other.  Mr.  James  H. 
Torrey,  an  elder  of  the  church  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sunday-school, ^id  the  parting  word 
for  the  organizations  of  the  church.  It  was  a 
difficult  position,  for  the  lives  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Luce  had  touched  nearly  every  department  of  the 
work  of  the  church.  The  address  was  replete 
with  good  advice  to  those  who  were  going  and  to 
those  who  stay  behind,  with  high  ideals  for 
missionaries  and  for  those  who  send  them,  with 
tender  assurances  of  love  and  prayer  for  the  suc¬ 
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cess  of  the  Master’s  work  to  which  all  were 
pledged. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Luce  best  did  not  con¬ 
fine  their  thoughts  to  the  time  and  the  place. 
They  had  in  mind  the  college  life,  the  seminary 
experience,  the  labors  for  the  cause  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Volunteers  and  the  Inter-Seminary  Mis¬ 
sionary  Alliance  and  not  least  of  all  the  secret 
life  of  prayer  and  consecration  which  has  already 
done  BO  much  for  others  and  which  is  to  bring 
forth  such  a  rich  harvest  in  China.  Tbe  life  of 
Mr.  Luce  has  already  been  told  in  tbe  pages  of 
Tbe  Evangelist  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  one  who  heard  tbe  stir¬ 
ring  address  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Brown,  D.D., 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  upon  the 
ideal  missionary,  an  address  which  preceded  tbe 
exercises  mentioned  above,  had  any  doubt  about 
the  propriety  of  its  application.  If  so,  it  was  at 
once  dispelled  by  the  simple,  manly  and  delicate 
way  in  which  Mr.  Luce  responded  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Torrey. 

The  church  and  community  were  especially 
glad  to  hear  Dr.  Brown  at  this  time.  The  robust 
and  aggressive  tone  of  his  discourse  fell  upon 
willing  ears.  Anything  else  would  have  been 
out  of  tune.  The  Second  Church  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  church.  God’s  blessings  have  been  show¬ 
ered  upon  it  and  its  raster,  we  had  almost  said 
through  its  pastor.  The  new  call  to  fidelity  and 
prayer  will  not  be  unheeded.  The  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Luce  are  now  on  the  broad  Pacific  on  their 
way  to  China.  May  tbe  blessira  of  God  go  with 
them  and  rest  upon  them  and  His  forever. 

W.  H.  B. 


OBNOHIS  KHAN. 

M.  Bonin,  the  late  French  Resident  in  Tong- 
king,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  several  impor¬ 
tant  missions  in  Laas,  Siam,  and  Malay,  has 
lately  returned  from  making  the  complete  cir¬ 
cuit  of  China  by  sea  and  land,  the  journey 
having  occupied  eighteen  months.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  ne  visited  tbe  country  of  the 
Ovdos  and  made  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Genghis 
Khan,  upon  tbe  territory  of  the  Kine  of  Dzun- 
gar,  who  is  tbe  first  of  the  seventeen  kings  of 
the  Ovdos  and  the  thirty-seventh  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  tbe  great  conqueror,  who  died  close  to 
tbe  Great  Wall  just  as  he  was  about  to  invade 
China.  The  recollection  of  Genghis  Khan  is 
still  so  vivid  that  in  China  bis  descendant  alone 
has  the  right  of  entering  the  Emperor’s  palace 
on  horseback  and  of  going  on  horseback  in  front 
of  his  litter  in  the  processions.  The  Dzungas 
country,  though  it  does  not  practise  any  relig¬ 
ion  now  any  more  than  it  did  in  tbe  thirteenth 
century,  has  deified  him,  and  his  remains  are 
placed  in  a  silver  coffin,  beside  those  of  his  first 
wife,  under  two  tents.  Close  by  are  his  golden 
saddle,  his  double-bladed  sword,  his  bow,  and 
his  arrows,  with  their  points  placed  in  the 
ground.  Of  his  nine  lances,  the  eight  white 
ones  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians,  but 
the  ninth,  or  black  lance,  which  be  carried 
when  at  war,  is  implanted  in  the  soil,  right  out 
in  the  desert,  and  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  it 
has  not  rust^.  The  tradition  is  that  in  150 
years  Genghis  Khan  will  awake  from  hie  sleep 
and  lead  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  five 
peoples,  the  Blue  Mongolians,  the  Red  Chinese, 
the  White  Coreane,  the  Black  Tibetans,  and  tbe 
Yellow  Europeans  (the  Russians).  In  tbe  mean¬ 
while,  hie  heirs  inhabit,  not  far  off  from  his 
tomb,  a  palace,  which  is  hidden  in  dense  woods 
of  rare  trees,  peopled  by  birds  imported  from 
distant  countries. — Evening  Poet 
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SvBod  of  Sflchlgan  in  the  First  Church  of  Bay  City 
on  Monday,  Oct  11,  at  7.80  p.if.  W.  D.  Sxxton,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Oregon  at  Grant’s  Pass,  Oct.  14.  at  7.80  p.M. 

W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  Emporia,  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  24.  at  7:80  p.m. 

F.  S.  MoCabb,  Stated  Clerk. 


PBMS  B  VTBRIMSa. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons,  at  Huron,  N.  Y.  Tuesday.  Smt 
21.  at  2  p.m.  Hbnrt  M.  CI.ARK,  S.  CT. 

Stnben  Presbytery,  at  Belmont  N  Y  ,  Sept.  21, 1807, 
at  7.80  p.m.  Jambs  A.  Millbr,  S.C. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  Amwell  First  Church, 
Reaville,  N.  J.,  Tuesday.  Sept.  2l8t,  at  3  p.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrong.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syrscnse  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Mexico,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m. 

A.  U.  Fahnxstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  Moreland,  Tuesday,  Sept 
21,  at  3  P.M.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  S.  C. 

I.ackawanna  Presbytery  in  the  Great  Bend  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Monday,  Sept.  at  7.30  p.m.  FTesby- 
tery’s  Committee  on  S)  nodical  Sustentation  will  meet 
the  same  day,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  church,  to  act  on  applica¬ 
tions.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 


Entered  at  the  Pott^fflee  at  New  York  at  tecond-elam 
maU  matter. 


AJPPOINXMMNTa  AND  INaXIXVTlONa. 

TUB  BOABDB. 

Houm  D^ons,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreim  Missions,  “  •• 

Ohnroh  Erection,  ...  »  •• 

Edition,  -  -  „  -  -  -  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Pnblloation  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  «  •• 

F^mem  .  .  .  616  Market  St.,  PlttsbiMh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


•tBM  AMKSIOAN  BUNDAT-aOHOOL  UNION, 
BSTABUSBSn  Dt  PHILADXLPBIA,  1814, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  miMlonary  repre 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  ohorches  can  unite  the  settlers 
Mpense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides 
im  new  schools  started  In  :g96;  also  117  frontier  chorches  from 
sraools  prevloQsly  established  78  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  in  the  blessing.  tU-OO  starts  a  new  scbool,  fomlsblng 
helps  for  Bible  Stody  and  a  library.  ISOOsopports  amlsslonary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid 
Band  oontrlbntlons  to  E.  P.  BANCRorr,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  T.  City 


THM  SOOTETT  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  OOSPBL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Oonunonlv  oaLea  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
rapports  Ministers  amd  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohnitsh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
ljuiglons  services  in  Lecture  Room:  its  Branches,  Vx 
^arlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  sire  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tfonallflee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAJfTEL  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hrrriok,  Tre^. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


VMM  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOOIETT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  thv 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
rat  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sail^' 
Magaetn^  the  Seaman’s  tViend.  and  the  Life  Boat. 

Pres.,  W.  C. Sturobs, Treas.,  Rev 
w.  O.  SnTT,  D.D.,  Secrets^. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
165  Worth  Streot,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chlllren  whose  imrents  are  nnable 
to  eare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
elothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  toAay  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  It*  existence  more  than  46,000  have  boon  In  Its  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donation*  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
Rlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  tdW  tot  JO  P.  m.  ;  Hnnday-achool,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  p.  m.  except 
Satortay;  at  dinner  table,  U:10  to  11:40  p  ji.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
OsoMS  T.  Birrs,  Bee.;  Wm.  F.  Babmaro,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  bnildlng.  We 
gonily  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  in  Madison,  S.D.,Tnes- 
day,  Oct.  7,  1897,  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  meets  same  placo  Oct.  8, 1807,  at  0  Am. 

HARI.AW  Paor  Oahsom.  S.  O. 

Synod  of  Washington  in  the  First  Preslwterlan 
Church,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  T  nrsday,  Oct.  7.  at  7.30  p.m. 

J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  Sseta  F6,  Friday,  Oct.  1.  at 
7.30  P.M..  Ht  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  opened 
with  a  (terrnon  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett,  retiring  moderator. 
The  M‘88ion  Teachers’  Institute  is  expected  to  open  at 
t  e  same  place  oti  Monday,  Oct.  4,  and  continue  at  least 
two  days.  All  ladv  miss  on  teachers  of  our  schools  will 
endeavor  to  attend,  their  salaries  continued. 

I.  T  Whittemore  Stated  Cleric. 

P.  S.— Let  all  be  present,  as  a  synodical  missionary  is 
to  be  chosen. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  Thursday, 
Oct.  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Indiana  In  the  Washington  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian -Church.  Terre  Hau'e,  Monday.  Oct.  U,  at  7.80 
P.M.  Charles  Little.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Coleman,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
21,  at  7.30  P.M.  Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

A  Conference  on  the  work  of  “The  Young  People’s  So¬ 
cieties”  will  be  held  in  connection  with  this  meeting. 

T.  M. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  In  the  church  at  Perry,  N.  Y. 
Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  Corwin  J  acks,  S.  C. 

Lansing  Presbytery  at  Tekonsha,  beginning  Tues- 
da' ,  Sept  2Lat  7.30  p.m.  The  PresbyteriaT  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  on 
Wednesday.  Sept.  22.  A  full  attendance  of  Endeavorers 
Is  earnestly  desired.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Trov  in  the  church  of  Cohoes,  Sept.  27, 
at  7.30  P.M.  Arthur  H.  Alle>.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Ranta  Fe  In  Las  Vegas.  N.  M..  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  7.80  p.m.  8.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  in  Hespe’-ia.  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  8e;:t.  21,  at  7.30  p.m.  D.  A.  J  swell.  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery  In  White  Lake.  N.  Y..  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  the  church  of  Manchester, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y„  Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.30  p.m 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  In  Bethel  Church, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2L  at  10  a.m. 

Presbytery  of  Rpringfield  at  Petersburg,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  Thos.  D.  Logan,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  in  Ann  Arbor,  Monday.  Sept. 

20.  at  7.30  P.M.  W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  in  Sand  Beach,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 

Sept.  21.  at  7  %  P.M.  GEO.  G.  WooDHCLL,  Stated  Cler«. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  at  Northfleld,  O.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  2L  at  7  p.m.  E.  Bushnell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  Sept.  21.  at  7.30  p.m. 

A.  M.  Woods.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  the  church  in  Hoboken 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of  every 
minister  and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  im¬ 
portant.  Gborob  R.  Gakretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbsrtery  of  Westchester  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Oct.  4,  at  7.45 
P.M.  W.  J.  CUMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Northumberland  at  Wat^ontnwn.Sept. 
27,  at  2.30  P.M.  John  D.  Cook.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  in  Woodbury,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  28.  at  7.'30  p.m.  Henry  Reeves.  '  tated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  In  the  charch  In  New  Bloom¬ 
field,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  at  7  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20.  at  4  p.m.  H.  T.  Chadsky,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Heyworth,  III.,  Sept. 

21,  at  7.3b  P.M.  W.  A.  Hunter,  -tated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  Presbyterian 

church  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Monday.  Sept.  20.  at  7.30  p.m. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  with  the  chuirh  at  Clifton, 
Oct.  5,  at  3  P.M.  Wm.  Meyer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washing^ton  City  in  the  Neelsville 
church,  Oct.  4,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  F.  Bittinobr.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  at  Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  Sept. 
21,22.  C.  8.  Nickerson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Wentworth,  S.  D., 
Oct.  6,  at  7.80  p.m.  G.  A.  White,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  In  Vernon  on  Monday.  Sept.  27, 
at  7.30  P.M.  Dana  W.  Bioblow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Colombia  at  Durham  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21.  at  4  P.M.  C.  G.  Hazard,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6.  at  10  a  m.  Sessions  will 
bring  their  records.  JuL.  H.  Wolff.  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbvterv  of  New  York  In  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church.’Flfth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Oct.  4,  at  10  A.M.  Sessional  records  will  be  called 
for.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch.  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbvterv  of  Topeka  In  Baldwin.  Kan.,  on  Tuesday. 
Oct.  12.  at  7.30  p.m.  Wm.  N.  Page,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbvterv  of  Newlon  in  the  church  of  StewarU- 
ville  on  Tue^ay.  Sept.  28, at  1'  a.m.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  in  Columbus.  N.  J  ,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  10  30  a  m.  B.  S.  Everitt,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  CaMiga  at  Aurora  Sept.  28,  at  2  p.m. 

Clarence  H  Beebe,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kllzabetli  at  Metuchen.  N.  J  ,  Oct.  5,  at 
11a.m.  Samuel  PArkv.  Stated  C  erk. 

Presbvtery  of  Portland  in  the  First  Church.  Port¬ 
land.  Oct.  IL  at  7.30  p.m.  W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  I'lerk. 

Chicago  Presbvtery  at  its  rooms.  215  Wabash  Ave., 
on  Monday,  Oct.  4,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Jas.  Erothtn'OHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  the  Hlack  Hill-  at  Hot  Springs.  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  21,  at  7.30  p.m.  W.  S.  Peterson,  8.  C. 


To  the  Readers  of  The  EvAROXLint 

Whoever  you  may  be  that  reads  thisc  may  we 
Qot  depend  upon  you  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to 
help  discharged  prisoners  to  regain  a  footing  in 
honest  society.  Can  you  by  furthering  our 
efforts  recognize  your  reeponsibility  under  the 
reminder  of  our  common  Master:  ‘*I  was  in 
prison  and  ye  came  unto  Me.”  We  aim  to 
make  our  prisons  more  reformative,  to  put  agen¬ 
cies  in  them  that  will  uplift  men  I  We  strive  to 
aseuage  the  sting  of  poverty  in  the  blameless, 
shame  stricken  families  of  prisoners.  We  want 
to  aid  penitent  men  in  their  weary  search  for 
work.  In  all  theee  things  we  need  your  help. 
We  cannot  do  our  work  without  the  support  and 
help  of  good  citizens.  We  need  your  moral  sup¬ 
port,  your  prayers,  your  donations.  Gifts  of 
either  money  or  clothing  or  books,  may  be  sent 
to  “The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,”  136 
East  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

William  F.  Round,  ' 

Correeponding  Secretary  Prison  Association. 

Lawn  parties  for  the  children  are  the  latest 
form  of  Sunday  school  picnic.  There  have  been 
two  recently  which  merit  mention  as  examples 
and  for  their  excellent  management;  one,  of  the 
First  Church,  Hastings  upon  Hudson,  on  the 
lawn  of  Mrs.  Markham,  and  another,  of  the 
Cedar  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chapel  School,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Misses  Harris,  corner  Myrtle 
and  Clinton  avenues,  Montclair.  This  last  had 
the  pleasure  of  the  presence  and  the  greeting  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The 
joy  of  the  children  is  the  teachers  recompense ; 
and  the  kindly  ministry  of  their  friends  who 
receive  them  in  this  informal  way  goes  far 
toward  realizing  the  ideal  of  Christian  hospital¬ 
ity.  All  the  social  requirements  are  met  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  and  temper  in  tedious  and 
sometimes  dangerous  excursions.  There  can  be 
two  or  three  lawn  parties  in  a  summer,  better 
than  any  or  all  other  styles  of  outing  possible  to 
a  whole  Sunday-school. 

The  Queensland  General  Assembly  is  about 
the  size  of  one  of  our  rural  Presbyteries.  At  the 
first  service  this  year,  only  seventy  eight  persons 
listened  to  the  retiring  Moderator's  sermon. 
The  communion  was  administered  next  morning 
before  business  was  entered  upon.  The  Rev. 
S.  G.  Crawford,  M.A.,  of  Charter’s  Town,  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  September  Free  Church 
Monthly  says  that  “the  need  of  Australia  for 
additional  ministers  is  clamant.”  The  Monthly 
has  received  two  urgent  representations,  within 
a  week  of  each  other,  from  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales. 


For  Ovor  Fifty  Vooni 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  bss  been  used  lor  over 
nfiy  yeats  by  mllllOD*  o(  motber*  for  their  children  while 
teetblDK  with  perfect  niccese.  It  soothes  the  child,  softene 
the  gronis,  elUys  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
lemedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  DruKvists  in  every  Mit  of  the  world. 
Tw  enty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  end  ask  for  "  Mra  Wine 
tow’s  Soothlnx  Symp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


MARBIAOBS. 

Hughes— McNally.— By  Rev  John  H.  AnKbey,  In 
Mnlhall,  Oklahoma,  Sept.  6.  1897,  Mr.  David  Elmer 
HuKbes  of  Quote,  Mo.,  and  Miss  Bertha  McNally  of  Mul- 
hall  _ 

DRATHS. 

Clarkson.— On  Monday.  Sept  6.  at  her  residence.  146 
West  15th  street.  Barbara  McClellan,  widow  of  John  F. 
Clarkson  and  sister  ot  Mrs.  Frederick  Blume. 


WOODIiAWN  OEMBTERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  10  Bast  M  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooka  free. 

J  A  R.LAMB,BOOarnnlne8t..ll.V 


A  CLERGYMAN  retired  from  the  ministry,  entirely 
without  meana  who  is  yet  able  to  perform  much 
work  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to 
serve  bis  fellows  in  some  honorable  capacity,  seeks  some 
secular  emplovment  as  office  assistant,  care-taker  In  a 
familv  of  wealth,  oversight,  etc.  Please  address  H  ,  at 
the  office  of  The  Evangelist. 
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THE  MASTER'S  8P1BIT.  | 

By  Rev.  Wailter  B.  Vassar. 

We  all  want  it.  All  Christians  pray  for  it.  It 
is  the  burden  of  our  prayer  meetings.  And  yet 
how  few  come  in  any  measure  to  feel  they  ap> 
proach  it.  Some  there  are — one  in  a  thousand — 
who  are  so  controlled  by  the  spirit  that  they  are 
prepared  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  to  run  on 
errands  of  love.  A  good  sister  just  departed, 
in  one  of  our  great  cities,  having  abundant 
means  on  which  to  draw,  had  what  is  better 
still — alas  the  two  are  not  always  found  together 
— a  heart  which  prompted  its  dispensing  such  as 
few  desire.  She  had  a  night  bell  which  rang  a 
gong  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  her  friends  were 
instructed  not  to  be  reluctant  to  ring  her  up  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  they  felt  she 
could  be  of  service. 

And  really,  nothing  short  of  'this  can  be 
called  the  Master's  spirit.  We  are  too  willing 
to  let  others  serve  our  fellow-men,  while  wo 
serve  ourselves.  And  thus  we  miss  the  real  joy 
of  living.  For  there  can  be  no  happiness — real 
delight — compared  to  what  results  from  a  self¬ 
surrender  of  all  our  means,  as  the  Master  may 
call  for  us,  even  dispensing  with  what  we  call 
the  comforts  of  life  in  the  serving  of  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

There  is  nothing  more  profound  in  all  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  than  His  saying,  “My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work.’’  This  means  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  everything  we  call.dear — a  willingness 
to  have  it  so — it  being  the  only  ground  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  knowing  the  height  of  felicity  either 
here  or  hereafter.  That  which  makes  the 
Church  of  Christ  lag  in  its  movement,  is  the 
mass  of  professing  Christians  whose  selfish  lives 
belie  the7name  they  bear.  For  the  most  of  us, 
the  unwillingness  'even  to  be^disturbed  in  our 
repose  is  an  evident  sign  of  our  lack  of  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  ^boundless  field  of  enjoyment  and 
service,  before  all  who  are  willing  to  enter  the 
army  of  serving  disciples. 

Those  who  have  had  the^privilege  of  reading 
“Uncle  John  Vassar  or  The  Fight  of  Faith,’’ 
giving  incidents  in  a  life  of  consecration  at¬ 
tained  by  few,  have  seen  that  a  real  possession 
of  the  Master’s  Spirit,  carries  us  out  of  an  igno¬ 
ble,  selfish  spirit,  into  a  realm  of  enthusiastic 
self-abandonment  which  is  divine.  Incidents  of 
this  life  have  been  inspiration  to  many.  We 
have  here  the  exhibition  of  such  a  spirit  that 
neither  opposition  nor  abuse  could  arouse  in 
him  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  Christian 
meekness,  a  spirit  which  will  enable  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  conquer  opposition,  for  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  omnipotence  of  love.  They  must 
be  successful.*  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  Mr. 
Vassar  won  some  wanderer  to  the  fold,  because 
for  him  to  live  was  Christ.  There  should  be  no 
marvel  over  the  extent  of  such  far  reaching 
usefulness. 

His  love  for  Jesus  was  such,  that' coming  out 
of  a  church  where  he  had  heard  a  noted  divine 
preach,  he  took  the  arm  of  hie  friend  and  with 
tearful  eye  and  quivering  lips  aid,  “Oh,  Thomas, 
he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus  once.’’ 
Workers  in  the  world’s  harvest  who  so  love  the 
Master  of  the  vineyard,  never  can  be  intimidated 
by  hardships,  poverty,  reproach,  nor  even  death. 
Their  feeling  is,  what  are  these  but  the  passing 
flurries  of  an  April  day.  And  they  can  sing : 

**  One  smile,  one  blissful  smile  of  Thine, 

My  dearest  Lord,  outweighs  them  all.’' 

And  not  only  will  they  endure  suffering — hav¬ 
ing  the  Master’s  spirit — but  they  will  gain  a 
hearing  in  this  gainsaying  world.  In  calling 
from  house  to  house  in  a  village,  Mr.  Vassar 
was  utterly  repulsed  by  an  Irish  woman,  and 
failing  to  gain  admission  into  her  house,  he  sat 
upon  her  doorstep  and  sang : 

“  But  drops  of  grief  can  ne'er  repay 
The  debt  of  love  I  oWf*,” 

and  won  her  stubborn  heart  for  Jesus.  What 


need  of  getting  into  houses  if  we  can  get  into 
hearts? 

It  was  during  the  army  life,  that  Uncle  John 
developed  that  marvelous  insight  into  character 
which  made  his  approach  welcomed  by  every 
class.  A  group  of  officers  thinking  to  play  an 
innocent  joke  on  one  so  simple  and  modest  in  his 
bearing,  aroused  him  from  his  tent  after  the 
midnight  hour,  calling  him  to  a  part  of  the 
camp  where  he  expected  to  find  a  sick  or  dy  ng 
man,  but  instead  found  he  had  been  invited  to 
enjoy  a  treat  of  beer.  They  had  just  got  a  keg 
from  Washington,  and  said  they  would  not  be 
so  selfish  as  to  tap  it  till  they  had  sent  for  him. 
He  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  said  he 
never  did  anything  over  which  he  did  not  pray, 
and  kneeling  at  the  keg  as  at  an  altar,  presented 
each  man  as  he  could  recall  their  names,  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  Of  course  the  story  got  out, 
and  not  one  of  these  fellows  could  be  seen  in 
camp  for  weeks  thereafter  without  being  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  midnight  prayer  meeting  they 
had  set  up.  But  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
his  spirit,  they  made  up  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
put  it  in  one  bill,  on  the  back  of  which  they 
wrote,  “In  God  we  trust.” 

But  we  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  two 
things  among  the  many  suggesting  themselves. 
First:  the  Master’s  Spirit  is  one  that  never  stays 
the  hand  “till  the  last  service  is  rendered,”  and 
secondly;  that  we  cannot  fail  of  blessing,  for 
the  power  of  the  divine  life  is  behind  it. 

“  And  if  we  will  oar  Guide  obey. 

The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way. 

Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day; 

"  Thus  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast. 

Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past. 

All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last.’’ 

Hamilton,  N.  T. 

VP  IN.THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

Deab  Evangelist  :  Will  you  indulge  the  under¬ 
signed  in  a  few  lines  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  many  readers  in  sympathy  with  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  the  work  being  done  by  our  Church 
in  this  most  healthful  and  growing  part  of  our 
Commonwealth  ? 

The  summer  is  over  and  gone,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  incoming  autumnal  beauty  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  river,  clear  skies,  and  brac¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  our  summer  visitors  are  mostly 
returning  to  their  city  homes  before  witnessing 
the  unrivalled  beauty  of  our  autumn  landscape ; 
and  before  feeling  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
dry  and  invigorating  air  of  these  fall  months 
which  have  given  life  and  health  to  so  many. 
Elder  D.  W.  McWilliams  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  church, 
Brooklyn,  once  remarked  “The  summer  did 
much  for  me,  and  had  I  remained  a  little  longer 
time  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  gotten  a  little  of 
the  crisp  air  of  autumn,  I  should  have  been 
saved  a  winter’s  sickness  at  home,  and  probably 
have  been  a  stronger'and  healthier  man  to  day.” 
And  such  is  doubtless  the  experience  of  many 
others.  But  we  learn  from  experience. 

While  there  have  not  been  the  usua'  crowds 
in  the  Adirondacks  durirg  the  past  summer,  we 
have  only  lacked  in  quantity,  there  has  been  no 
failure  in  the  quality.  As  always,  there  have 
been  those  here  who  haie  led  a  mere  butterfly 
existence,  doing  no  good  and  receiving  no  good; 
there  have  also,  by  way  of  contrast,  been  those 
in  these  mountains  the  past  season  whose  names 
will  not  be  forgotten,  the  memory  of  whose 
beneficent  acts,  and  Christian  deportment  will 
be  precious  in  the  days  to  come.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  was  full  of  Christian  cheer,  and  they  have 
left  many  reminders  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
Master,  which  can  but  prove  stimulating  to 
faithful  toilers  in  this  missionary  field.  In  our 
social  life,  in  prayer  circles,  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  in  our  pulpits,  by  example  and  by  gener¬ 
ous  gifts,  they  have  proved  their  faith  by  their 
works.  They  have  stood  as  Christ’s  witnesses. 
The  whirl  of  gaiety  and  frivolity  has  not  carried 
them  off  their  feet,  and  meanwhile  they  have 


helped  many  to  a  firmer  footing.  In  the  long 
winter  before  os,  their  good  example  will  be  an 
impetus  to  greater  faith,  and  consecration  to 
the  work  that  remains  to  be  done  in  this  new 
part  of  our  State. 

While  we  are  pained  to  part  with  these  dear 
Christian  friends,  we  shall  hope  it  is  only  for  a 
season  from  these  places  where  we  have  so  often 
met  and  taken  sweet  counsel  together.  However 
this  may  prove,  we  are  thankful  for  having  had 
the  precious  privilege  of  their  companionship 
and  their  conOdence,  for  thereby  faith  has  been 
increased,  hope  has  become  brighter  and  con¬ 
secration  to  the  work  in  hand  more  thorough. 

To  the  many  city  pastors  who  have  urged  those 
of  their  people  who  were  about  to  summer  in  the 
mountains,  or  by  the  sea  shore,  to  cooperate 
with  the  country  pastor  and  to  attend  the  rural 
church,  and  to  assist  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
prayer  service  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Chris¬ 
tian  work  of  various  kinds,  we  extend  our  sin¬ 
cere  thanks.  We  shall  not  cease  to  remember 
their  thoughtfulness  in  our  behalf.  Pastor  and 
people  alike,  we  beg  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
good  you  have  done  the  country  church  and 
the  rural  preacher  by  your  labors  of  love 
amongst  us,  and  we  bid  you  all  come  again,  and 
assure  you  that  a  royal  welcome  awaits  you  ! 

During  the  summer  months,  several  Sabbath- 
schools  and  two  new  churches  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  in  connection  with  St.  Lawrence  Presby¬ 
tery.  Several  students  have  been  sustained  in 
settlements  in  St.  Lawrence  county  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  elder  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
your  city.  Dr.  Smith,  pastor.  The  students 
have  practised  self-denial  in  this  work  of  love, 
and  their  congregations  part  with  them  with 
reluctance,  as  they  return  to  their  seminaries. 
Four  new,  inexpensive  houses  of  worship,  in 
destitute  pla'*es,  where  there  are  no  other 
churches  of  any  kind,  much  less  preaching  by 
any  denomination,  will  soon  be  erected.  We 
trust  they  may  be  completed  before  the  setting 
in  of  winter.  And  still  another  community  are 
n^otiating  for  a  small  edifice  in  which  to  hold 
religious  services  and  their  Sabbath  school. 

The  field  is  also  in  need  of  self-denying  men 
to  break  unto  these  people  of  the  wilderness  the 
bread  of  life.  With  the  building  of  new  rail¬ 
ways,  settlements  are  springing  up,  and  calling 
upon  us  for  the  oCBces  and  teachings  of  our 
Church.  Shall  we  not  answer  the  call  by  a  gen¬ 
erous  response  ?  The  time  is  opportune,  before 
unbelief  and  lawlessness  and  Sabbath  breaking 
become  the  habit  of  the  people.  Let  us  rather 
“buy  up  the  opportunity”  while  the  native  ele¬ 
ment  are  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done  amongst  them.  To  use  an  old  phrase, 
let  us  be  wise  and  “strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot.”  These  settlements  are  permanent  and 
will  not  decrease  in  population  or  in  importance. 
Without  disparaging  more  remote  fields,  shall 
we  not  imitate  Scripture  examples  respecting 
this  home  work  in  our  own  State,  by  every  man 
building  over  against  his  own  house,  and  by 
preaching  the  Gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

These  four  new  houses  cf  worship  will  cost 
not  less  than  $4,000  when  completed,  each  cost¬ 
ing  about  $1,000.  But  half  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  has  yet  been  raised,  but  the  work  must  not 
cease.  Will  not  the  lovers  of  our  church,  and 
of  our  old  State,  come  to  the  help  of  this  most 
needful  and  necessary  work  ? 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Rev.  Merrill  L.  Miller,  D.D.,  Stated 
Clerk,  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery,  Ogdensburgh, 
New  York,  or  the  undersigned. 

(Rev.)  Riohabd  G.  McCarthy, 
Presbyterial  Missionary,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


For  Debilitated  Men. 

Horsford’s  Add  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  says:  “It 
is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ranks  among 
the  best  of  nerve  tonics  for  debilitated  men.” 
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SUHOEBT  AND  ANAESTHETICS. 

Modern  surgery  works  so  many  marvels  every 
day  that  we  begin  to  accept  them  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  to  think  almost  lightly  of  serious 
operations,  but  many  of  our  older  physicians 
and  surgeons  can  recall  the  time  before  the 
discovery  of  anaesthesia,  when  an  operation  was 
equally  dreaded  by  the  patient  and  the  surgeon. 
Malcolm  Morrjs  in  writing  for  The  Nineteenth 
Century  on  “The  Progress  of  Medicine,”  quotes 
from  the  reminiscences  of  a  distinguished  Bos¬ 
ton  surgeon.  Dr.  E.  B.  Cotting,  an  account  of 
his  first  operation : 

“Our  patient  (a  woman)  writhed  beyond  the 
restraining  power  of  strong  and  experienced  men, 
and  groaned  to  the  horror  of  the  terrified  house¬ 
hold,  and  afteiwards  to  the  day  of  her  death 
could  not  think  of  the  operation  without  con¬ 
vulsive  shudders.  Often  did  she  hold  up  her 
hands,  exclaiming,  ‘Oh,  that  knife!  that  awful 
knife!  that  horrible  knife!’  ” 

Dr.  Cotting  sums  up  his  recollections  of  such 
scenes  as  follows : 

“No  mortal  man  can  ever  describe  the  agony 
of  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  operation  itself  with  its  terrify¬ 
ing  expressions  of  infernal  suffering.” 

This  is  followed  by  the  vivid  description  of  a 
distinguished  physician  who,  himself,  came 
under  the  surgeon’s  knife.  “Of  the  agony 
occasioned  1  will  say  nothing.  Suffering  so 
great  as  I  underwent  cannot  be  expressed  in  j 
words,  and  thus  fortunately  cannot  be  recalled. 
The  particnlar  pangs  are  now  forgotten ;  but  the 
black  whirlwind  of  emotion,  the  horror  of  great 
darkness,  and  the  sense  of  desertion  by  Qod  and 
man,  bordering  close  upon  despair,  which  swept 
through  my  mind  and  overwhelmed  my  heart,  I 
can  never  forget,  however  gladly  I  would  do  so. 

.  .  .  Before  the  days  of  anaesthesia  a  patient 
preparing  for  an  operation  was  like  a  condemned 
criminaf  preparing  for  execution.  He  counted 
the  days  till  the  appointed  day  came.  He  counted 
the  hours  of  that  day  till  the  appointed  hour 
came.  He  listened  for  the  echo  on  the  street  of 
the  surgeon’s  carriage.  He  watched  for  his  pull 
at  the  door- bell;  for  his  foot  on  the  stairs;  for 
his  step  in  the  room ;  for  the  production  of  his 
dreaded  instruments;  for  his  few  grave  words 
and  his  last  preparations  before  beginning.  And 
then  he  surrendered  his  liberty,  and,  revolting 
at  the  necessity,  submitted  to  be  held  or  bound, 
and  helplessly  gave  himself  up  to  the  cruel 
knife.  The  excitement,  disquiet,  and  exhaus¬ 
tion  thus  occasioned  could  not  but  greatly  aggra¬ 
vate  the  evil  effects  of  the  operation,  which  fell 
upon  a  physical  frame  predisposed  to  magnify, 
not  to  repel,  its  severity.  ’  ’ 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  “The  pain 
caused  by  operations  prevented  their  being  under¬ 
taken  except  as  a  last  resource,  and  many 
patients  preferred  death  to  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  used  to  pass  sleepless  nights 
before  performing  a  critical  operation ;  and  men 
like  Cheselden,  John  Hunter,  and  Abernethy 
had  an  almost  eqnal  dislike  of  operations.  It 
is  related  of  one  distinguished  I'^urgeon  that 
when  a  patient,  whose  leg  he  was, about  to  cut 
off,  suddenly  bounced  off  the  operating  table  and 
limped  away,  he  said  to  thp  bystanders,  ‘Thank 
Qod,  he’s  gone !’  Men  otherwise  well  fitted  to 
advance  surgery  were  prevented  from  devoting 
themselves  to  it  by  their  inability  to  inflict  or 
witness  pain.  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  in  his 
student  days  was  so  distressed  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  poor  Highland  woman,  on  whom  Robert 
Liston  was  performing  excision  of  the  breast  in 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  that  he  left  the 
operating  theatre  with  his  mind  made  up  to 
seek  employment  in  a  lawyer’s  oflilce.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  mankind  he  did  not  carry  out  his  in¬ 
tention,  but  set  himself  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  how  sensibility  to  pain  in  surgical 
operations  could  be  abolished. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  came  from  Amer¬ 
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ica.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  W.  T.  Q. 
Morton,  a  dentist  of  Boston,  U  S.A.,  who  had 
previously  experimented  on  animals  and  on  him¬ 
self,  made  a  man  unconscious  by  breathing  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  and  extracted  a  tooth  without  the 
patient  feeling  any  pain.  On  the  16th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  Morton  administered  ether, 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  a  man 
from  whose  neck  a  growth  was  excised  without 
a  groan  or  a  struggle  on  his  part.  The  doctors 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  praise,  and  the 
operator.  Dr,  John  C.  Warren,  who  had  at  first 
been  sceptical,  said,  when  all  was  over,  in  a 
tone  of  conviction,  ‘Gentlemen,  this  is  no  hum¬ 
bug  !’  A  distinguished  physician  who  witnessed 
the  scene  said  on  leaving  the  hospital,  ‘I  have 
seen  something  to-day  that  will  go  round  the 
world.’  It  did  so  with  a  rapidity  remarkable 
for  those  days,  when  as  yet  the  telegraph  was 
not,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  was  not 
a  trip  but  a  voyage.  On  the  22d  of  December, 
1846,  Robert  Liston,  in  University  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  London,  performed  amputation  through 
the  thigh  on  a  man  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
been  done  till  be  was  shown  the  stump  of  his 
limb  after  the  operation.  The  ‘Yankee  dodge,’ 
as  Liston  had  contemptuously  called  ether  anaes¬ 
thesia  before  he  tried  it,  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  by  surgeons  throughout  Europe. 
In  January,  1847,  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  used 
ether  for  the  relief  of  the  pains  of  labor.  Not 
being  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  however,  he 
sought  for  some  other  substance  having  the 
property  of  annulling  sensation,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1847,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had 
found  ‘a  new  anaesthetic  agent  as  a  substitute 
for  sulphuric  ether’  in  chloroform,  a  substance 
then  unknown  outside  the  laboratory,  and  within 
it  looked  upon  as  only  a  chemical  curiosity. 
Chloroform  for  a  long  time  held  the  field  in 
Europe  as  the  agent  for  medicining  sufferers  to 
that  sweet  sleep  in  which  knife,  gouge,  and 
cautery  do  not  hurt  and  the  pangs  of  motherhood 
are  unfelt  With  characteristic  courage  the 
Queen  submitted  to  what  was  then  a  somewhat 
hazardous  experiment,  allowing  herself  to  be 
made  insensible  with  chloroform  at  the  birth 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  at  that  of  Princess 
Henry  of  Batten  berg.  The  late  Dr.  John  Snow, 
who  administered  the  anmsthetic  on  both  these 
occasions,  described  Her  Majesty  as  a  model 
patient,  and  her  example  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  dispelling  the  fears  and  prejudices  as  to  the 
use  of  such  agents  which  then  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many. 

“These  feelings  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  non-scientific  public.  There  was  strong 
opposition  from  some  surgeons  who  held  that 
pain  was  a  wholesome  stimulus;  on  this  ground 
the  use  of  chloroform  was  actually  forbidden  by 
the  principal  medical  oflScer  of  our  army  in  the 
Crimea.  In  childbed,  too,  pain  was  declared 
by  one  learned  obstetrical  professor  to  be  ‘a 
desirable,  salutary,  and  conservative  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  life  force;’  another  denounced  the  artifi¬ 
cial  deadening  of  sensation  as  ‘an  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  providentially  arranged 
process  of  labor ;’  a  third  condemned  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  anaesthetic  ‘merely  to  avert  the  ordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  pain  which  the  Almighty  has 
seen  fit — and  most  wisely,  we  cannot  doubt — to 
allot  to  natural  labor.’  The  c'ergy  naturally 
bettered  the  instructions  of  these  enlightened 
porfessors  of  the  art  of  healing.  I  need  only 
quote  one  philanthropic  divine,  who  anathema¬ 
tised  chloroform  as  ‘a  decoy  of  Satan  apparently 
offering  itself  to  bless  women,’  but  ‘which  will 
harden  society,  and  rob  Ood  of  the  deep  earnest 
cries  which  arise  in  time  of  trouble  for  help  /’ 
Simpson  answered  those  fools  according  to  their 
folly.  He  quoted  Scripture  to  prove  that  the 
Almighty  Himself  performed  the  first  operation 
under  anaesthesia,  when  He  cast  Adam  into  a 
deep  sleep  before  removing  his  rib.  He  fought 
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the  battle  of  common-sense  with  such  convinc¬ 
ing  logic  and  such  an  overwhelming'^maas  of 
evidence — chemical,  physiological,  clinical,  and 
statistical — that  he  finally  shamed  his  opponents 
into  silence. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  consider  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of 
the  various  agents  that  have  at  one  time  or 
another  within  the  last  half  century  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  anaesthetics,  general  or  local ;  or  to 
discuss  the  dangers  attending  their  use.  It 
need  only  be  said  that  the  ideal  anaesthetic — 
that  is  to  say,  one  that  shall  render  the  patient 
absolutely  insensible  to  pain  while  leaving  him 
fully  conscious — still  remains  to  be  discovered. 
This  is  the  dream  of  those — and  they  are  steadily 
increasing  in  number — who  devote  themselves  to 
a  special  study  of  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  prophesy  that  it  will  not  be  realized. 

Even  with  its  admitted  inconveniences  and 
possible  risks,  however,  anaestheeia  has  not  only 
been  in  itself  an  immense  step  forward,  but  haa 
been  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  surgery  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Without  it  the  marvellous  victories  of  the  knife, 
on  which  modern  surgeons  legitimately  pride 
themselves,  would  have  been  impossible.  Nor 
is  it  Burarery  alone  that  has  been  revolutionized 
by  this  splendid  discovery;  medicine,  therapeu¬ 
tics,  pathology,  and  physiology — which  are  the 
foundations  on  which  the  treatment  of  disease 
rests — have  all  been  imensely  advanced  by  it; 
as  without  anaesthesia  the  experiments  on  ani¬ 
mals,  to  which  we  owe  much  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  acquired,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  carried  out” 


A  Good  Book  for  Sunday-Schools 
’^^and  Christian  Endeavorers 

Rkv.  Chablsb  M.  Shsldom’s  latest 
and  most  striking  social  story : 

In  His  5teps. 

Voioing  the  new  movement  for  aervloe  among  the 

An  nnasoal  amonnt  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  story  daring  its  progress  as  a  serial  in  the  columns 
of  The  Advance,  shown  by  great  quantities  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  have  been 
to  urge  its  publication  in  book  form. 

The  application  of  the  searching  test 

“  WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 

to  every  action  of  life,  which  the  author  believes  would 
revolutionize  boIA  the  religious  and  the  business  world, 
has  deep  y  stirred  tbodght  and  action  among  the  young 
and  old  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  conduct.  An  Im- 
portjmt  truth  is  preissed  home  by  means  of  a  dramatic 
story.  Already  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
the  pledge  which  produced  such  a  strlhlng  change  in 
the  ministry  of  Henry  Maxwell. 

Among  Sunday-schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  among  the  older  church  members,  the 
book  may  well  be  circulated  to  produce  a  thoughtful 
type  of  Christian  service. 

Its  message  upon  the  subject  of 

TEMPERANCE 

is  of  startling  force  and  alms  straight  at  the  conscience 
of  every  Christian  citizen. 

It  is  the  first  story  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT 

movemenL  the  object  and  occupation  of  which  is  graph¬ 
ically  set  forth. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 
>6  cents.  _ 
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THE  EVANGEUST. 


September  16,  1897. 


A  PROBLBH. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Q.  McCarthy  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Lawrence  baa  been  greatly  cheered  in 
hia  endeavor  to  maintain  our  churches,  mia- 
siona,  and  Sunday-schools,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  to  increase  their  number,  by  th**  hearty 
oo-operation  of  summer  ’visitors  there.  He  has 
found  representatives  of  our  churches  ready, 
and  ever  forward  to  cooperate  with  him,  and 
thus  good  progress  has  been  made  during  what 
is  called  “the  open  seastn, “  and  the  influence 
of  it  will  cheer  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the 
permanent  residents,  during  all  the  long  winter 
to  come.  And,  it  occurs  to  us  in  view  of  the 
facts  elsewhere  recited  by  this  zealous  Presby 
terial  missionary,  that  this  matter  of  summer  aid 
to  our  outlying  and  needy  churches,  which  has 
proved  so  helpful  in  the  Adirondacks,  might  be 
extended  to  other  parte  by  the  adoption  of  some 
measures  of  concert  and  system  on  the  part  of 
Presbyteries  ?  Summer  vacations  having  now 
become  a  tixed  habit,  one  affecting  both  commu 
nitiee  and  churches,  is  it  not  well  to  take  ac 
count  of  that  fact,  and  act  with  some  reference 
to  it  f  The  question  how  we  shall  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  it,  under  all  the  conditions 
presented,  is  a  problem  of  importance  and  also 
of  difficulty.  Both  Sessions  and  Presbyteries 
have  a  large  interest  in  it  and  should  contribute 
to  its  right  solution.  We  need  to  reflect  that 
influence  and  power  for  good  are  often  dissi¬ 
pated  for  the  want  of  proper  use  and- direction. 

POPULAR  SKBVICBS  IN  TONKEBS. 

The  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  of  the 
First  Church,  Yonkers,  coming  from  the  Mary- 
lebone  Church  of  London  for  that  purpose,  has 
his  second  service  each  Sabbath  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  He  has  recently  spent  the 
early  evening  hour  passing  through  the  main 
streets  to  discover  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
flnding  such  cumbers  out  of  doors,  and  evidently 
not  on  their  way  to  or  from  worship,  he  has 
conceived  the  plan  of  inaugurating  a  series  of 
popular  Sunday  night  services  in  the  largest 
and  most  central  audience  room  of  the  city, 
namely.  Music  Hall.  These  will  begin  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  October  3d,  and  are  expected 
to  continue  on  each  Sunday  evening  until  the 
close  of  the  }ear.  While  none  will  be  excluded 
from  these  popular  gatherings.  Dr.  Pentecost 
does  not  expect  the  presence  of  regular  church 
goers.  The  following  are  the  topics  so  far  as 
published : 

October  3d,  Is  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  ? 
October  10th,  How  We  Know  the  Bible  is  In¬ 
spired  ;  October  17th,  Not  Ashamed  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  October  24th,  The  Incarnation  of  Christ ; 
October  31st,  To  be  named ;  November  7th,  The 
Atonement;  November  14th,  The  Resurrection; 
November  21st,  The  Regeneration ;  November 
28th,  To  be  named;  December 5th,  The  Forgive¬ 
ness  of  Sins;  December  12th,  Repentance;  De¬ 
cember  19th.  Faith;  December  26th,  To  be 
named. 

Dr.  Pentecost  is  admirably  equipp^  for  the 
conduct  of  such  a  campaign,  and  is  greatly 
strengthened  in  his  purpose  by  the  hearty 
approval  and  cooperation  of  his  Smion  and  con- 
gi^ation. 


The  First  and  Westminster  Churches  of  Utica 
this  year  resumed  their  old  practice  of  holding 
vacation  services  together,  and  one  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  has  been  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Bachman, 
D.  D.,  now  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Bach 
man  went  to  his  present  charge  after  sixteen 
years  at  the  Utica  First — as  most  will  remember 
— and  his  reappearance  in  Utica  pulpits  drew 
out  immense  congrsKat  ions  of  people  who  hold 
him  in  loving  remembrance.  It  was  thus  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  evening  service  of  hie  flrst  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  great  auditorium  of  the  First  Church, 
rather  than  the  more  limited  one  of  the  West 
minster,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  people. 
The  First  Church  gave  their  old  pastor  a  pleasant 
reception  while  he  was  among  them.  It  is  even 
stat^  that  a  number  of  couples  planning  mar¬ 
riage,  determined  their  dates  so  as  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  Dr.  Bachman’s  ministration  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  altar  I 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  TORONTO. 

By  Pro!  D.  S.  Martin. 

The  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Toronto  was 
a  very  notable  and  interesting  occasion.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  this  eminent  body  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  meet  in  Canada — the  first 
time  having  been  in  1884,  when  the  Association 
came  to  Montreal.  The  meeting  of  our  own 
American  Association  had  been  so  arranged  as 
to  time  and  place — at  Detroit,  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week — that  all  who  desired  could  go 
from  the  one  to  the  other  with  ease ;  and  a  great 
many  did  so.  The  Toronto  meeting  had  over 
1,300  registered  attendants;  and  of  these  nearly 
one-third  were  Americans,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  being  perhaps  about  equally  divided 
between  British  and  Canadian  representatives. 

The  gathering  had,  therefore,  an  almost  inter 
national  character,  which  was  peculiarly  pleas¬ 
ant  and  interesting.  Such  an  occasion  is  useful 
and  profitable  in  the  free  and  cordial  converse 
and  intercourse  among  people  of  different 
nationalities,  all  refined  and  thoughtful,  and 
drawn  together  by  like  pursuits  and  tastes.  In 
this  case,  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  Europe  and  America  met  in 
delightful  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  for 
a  week  that  will  long  abide  in  the  memory  of 
those  favored  to  enjoy  it 
Among  those  who  came  from  abroad  were  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  living  scientists.  Lord 
Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson)  is  probably  the 
greatest  authority  in  electrical  science,  and  its 
applications  to  modern  conditions,  in  any  coun¬ 
try  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Field  has  written  particu 
larly  of  him  in  recent  issues  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  I  need  not  add  more  herein.  The  retiring 
President  of  the  Association,  Sir  Joseph  Lister, 
if  less  widely  known  to  the  general  public,  is 
no  lees  worthy  of  honor;  as  a  scientific  physi¬ 
cian,  his  studies  have  been  eminently  fruitful 
in  the  great  field  of  antiseptic  surgery.  Ihe 
words  Listerize  and  Listerization  associate  his 
name  forever  with  the  modern  methods  that 
make  restoration  to  health  and  life  now  possible 
to  multitudes  of  our  suffering  fellow-beings. 
The  incoming  President,  Sir  John  Evans,  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  archaeologists,  and  is 
remarkable  as  not  being  a  college  man,  but  one 
who  by  ability  and  study  has  fougnt  his  way  to 
the  front  in  science.  Other  eminent  names  were 
those  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  widely  known  by  his 
“American  Commonwealth ;’’  Professor  Ramsey, 
associated  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  new 
e'ements  “argon’’  and  “helium’’  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere:  Professor  Roberts- Austen,  chemist  to  the 
oyal  Mint;'” Professor  Miall,  the  zoologist; 
Professor  Milne,  the  specialist  in  earthquakes 
and  seismology,  and  many  more.  A  few  promi¬ 
nent  men  were  there  also  from  the  Continent  and 
the  Colonies;  of  these  may  be  named  Prince 
Krapotkin,  the.  exiled  Russian  geologist  and 
geographer;  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn.  the  celebrated 
German  zoologist,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  a 
“mighty  hunter’’  and  traveller,  known  to  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambesi,  who  discoursed  before  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Section,  on  the  future  of  Rhodesia. 

Such  was  the  “goodly  company’’  gathered  at 
Toronto,  and  welcomed  with  the  charming  hos 
pitality  of  cultured  Canadian  society.  The 
beautiful'city  on  Lake  Ontario  was  never  more 
beautiful ;  the  lovely  Queen’s  Park  and  the  spa¬ 
cious  adjoining  grounds  of  Toronto  University, 
with  its  groups  of  truly  noble  buildings,  wherein 
the  meetings  were  held,  and  the  charming 
homes  and  grounds  in  and  around  the  city, 
opened  for  social  gatherings  and  lawn  parties 
day  by  day,  all  made  a  setting  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  formal  evening  reception  in  the 
Ontario  Parliament  House,  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Canada,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  accomplished 
wife,  was  a  social  function  of  extreme  brilliancy, 
beyond  what  American'eyes  are' went  to  behold. 


The  Viceroy  is  highly  popular ;  and  much  ia 
said  of  the  earnest  and  many-sided  inteitet  taken 
by  him,  and  especially  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  in 
benevolent  work  and  helpful  enterprises  of  all 
kinds. 

On  the  Sabbath,  August  22d,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  afternoon  of  those  members  and  their 
friends  who  are  Christian  believers.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  repeatedly  had  accounts  of  the  similar 
meeting  at  our  American  Association,  which 
was  organized  some  eighteen  years  ago  following 
the  established  usage  of  the  British  Association. 
Of  course  this  Christian  prayer- meeting  is  not 
a  part  of  the  Association  program,  but  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  separate  affair,  for  testimony  and  fel¬ 
lowship.  A  printed  notice  was  circulated  a  day 
or  two  beforehand,  signed  by  a  committee,  and 
giving  the  hour  and  place;  a  printed  list  of 
hymns  was  also  ready  at  the  meeting.  Several 
Toronto  brethren,  ministers  and  heads  of  col¬ 
leges,  were  present  to  lead,  but  some  of  those 
who  were  to  take  active  part  were  unexpectedly 
prevented ;  among  these  were  Professor  Roberts- 
Austen  of  London,  and  our  own  President  Pat¬ 
ton,  who  was  unwell.  He  was  engaged  to 
preach  in  prominent  churches,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  could  scarcely  meet  those  engage¬ 
ments.  A  most  earnest  and  beautiful  letter  was 
sent  by  the  veteran  geologist.  Sir  William  Daw¬ 
son  of  Montreal,  whose  health  prevented  his 
leaving  home;  he  has  often  taken  part  in  the 
similar  meeting  at  our  own  Association.  To 
the  writer,  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  address 
this  crowded  gathering,  and  tell  them  bow  we 
had  organized  our  American  meeting  after  the 
example  of  theirs,  and  bear  to  them  the  Chris¬ 
tian  greetings  and  sympathies  of  their  brethren 
in  “the  States.’’  Professor  Macloskieof  Prince¬ 
ton  also  followed  in  one  of  hie  warm  hearted 
speeches,  further  representing  the  American  sci¬ 
entists,  and  in  a  measure  replacing  the  absent 
President,  Dr.  Patton.  It  was  a  sweet  and 
precious  hour,  when  many  united  in  prayer  and 
song  who  would  never  again  meet  on  earth,  and 
like  all  such  gatherings  of  English  and  Cana¬ 
dian  people,  closed  with  singing  “God  save  the 
Queen.  ’  ’ 

The  presence  of  the  American  members  was  a 
matter  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  speeches 
and  remarks  throughout  the  week,  and  the  sen¬ 
timents  expressed  were  the  kindest  possible. 
But  at  the  same  time,  no  one  could  fail  to  see 
and  understand  the  intense  national  feeling  of 
the  Canadians,  for  their  own  country,  and  for 
the  great  British  empire  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Every  mention  of  the  Queen,  every  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  idea  of  “the  Greater  Britain’’  to  be 
formed,  and  forming,  by  a  closer  association  of 
the  Colonies  with  the  mother  country,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  outbursts  of  applause.  The  writer 
was  much  confirmed  in  the  belief,  formed  in 
previous  visits  to  Canada,  that  our  people  do  not 
understand  or  appreciate  our  neighbors  at  the 
North,  the  greatness  of  their  domain,  their  just 
pride  in  it  and  intense  love  for  it,  their  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  and  material  progress,  and 
their  truly  national  spirit.  Too  often  we  hear 
Canada  spoken  of  as  a  mere  appanage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  its  people  as  without  a  country  of 
their  own.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  Dominion  has  an  area  somewhat  greater 
than  ours,  even  including  Alaska ;  vast  regions 
of  it  are  just  h^ing  opened  to  cultivation,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  be  changed  from  a  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  “fruitful  field;’’  its  mineral  re¬ 
sources  are  enormous,  its  institutions  free  and 
progressive;  its  society  cultivated  and  elegant. 
If  Canada  has  not  our  absolute  and  separate  in¬ 
dependence,  she  has  the  feeling  of  being  a  part, 
and  a  great  part,  of  a  world  wide  empire  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  “on  which  the  sun  never 
sets.’’  Her  people  are  proud  and  loyal;  and  they 
have  good  reason  to  be  so.  They  have  no  men¬ 
ace  and  no  jealousy  fir  us;  they  wish  to  be 
friends,  and  kind  neighbors.'but^aoy  idea  of 
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absorption  or  annexation  is  iatonsely  alien  to 
their  feelings,  and  can  never  be  realized  or  even 
approached,  until  immense  changes  have  taken 
place  and  long  decades  have  passed.  Said  Mayor 
Shaw  of  Toronto,  in  a  speech  of  welcome — after 
referring  to  the  visitors  from  “the  States’’ — 
“We  are  glad  when  they  come  and  sorry  when 
they  go  away:  they  are  our  good  neighbors, 
the  Americans;  but  you  are  more,  you  are  our 
kith  and  kin.’’  These  words  very  aptly  sum  up 
the  Canadian  feeling  toward  the  British  people 
as  compared  with  ourselves.  The  relations  of 
the  two  peoples  may  be  likened  to  those  of  two 
brothers,  whc«e  careers  have  been  differently 
chosen  and  shaped.  One  has  quarreled  with  hie 
father,  gone  away  and  set  up  for  himself,  and 
developed  great  energy  and  great  success.  He  is 
proud  of  his  independence  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  cares  naught  for  the  old  homestead 
and  the  family  traditions.  The  other  has 
remained  near  his  father,  has  built  his  home  on 
the  ancestral  estate,  and  clings  to  the  memories 
and  the  associations  of  the  family.  He,  too,  is 
wealthy  and  proud,  but  hie  pride  and  his  treas¬ 
ure  are  interwoven  with  the  name  and  the  fame 
of  the  paternal  house.  The  brothers  may  meet, 
and  be  kind  and  loving  to  each  other;  but  a 
great  gulf  of  history  and  feeling  lies  between 
them  nevertheless.  The  one  would  no  more 
break  from  the  associations  of  the  homestead, 
anc^go  off  after  independence  with  his  brother, 
than  the  other  would  forego  his  independence 
and  come  and  settle  down  on  the  family  estate. 
Somewhat  such  is  the  relation  of  the  Canadians 
and  ourselves,  friendship,  brotherly  kindness, 
but  not  a  forced  and  uncongenial  union,  should 
be  our  aim.  The  two  peoples  are  different ;  they 
are  two  nations,  each  with  its  own  work  to  do 
and  its  own  Providential  mission  to  ful&ll,  in 
diffusing  a  free,  intelligent,  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  this  mighty  continent  of  North 
America. 

THE  PBICB  OF  80N0S. 

The  following  list  shows  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  made  from  popular  music  in  England  : 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  said  to  have  realized 
£10,000  by  his  celebrated  song,  “The  Lost 
Chord.’’  Balfe  appears  to  have  received  high 
prices  for  the  copyrights  of  some  of  his  songs. 
For  “I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls’’  he  got 
£8,000,  the  same  for  “When  other  lips,’’  and 
£5,000  for  “The  heart  bowed  down.’’  When 
recently  put  up  for  auction,  £1,212  15s.  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  copyright  of  Michael  Watson’s 
song  “Anchored.’’ — Harper’s  Round  Table. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  green  houses  of  the 
Pennslyvania  Railroad  at  Altoona  has  been  in 
structed  to  propagate  150,000  ivy  and  Virginia 
creeper  vines  for  use  along  the  lines  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  embellishing  and  ornamenting  the  rocky 
and  other  cute. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  course  of  Summer  Lectures  in  the  historic 
old  South  Church,  on  men  and  women  prominent 
in  the  anti  slavery  agitation  that  culminated  in 
the  Civil  War,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  life,  char¬ 
acter  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
lecturer  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  J. 
D.  Long.  Lincola’s  deprivation  of  early  advan¬ 
tages  was  so  overcome,  he  held,  as  to  transform 
them  into  favorable  conditions,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  unique  and  glorious  mission.  Lin¬ 
coln  knew  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak  in 
forcible  and  apt  language.  What  more,  asked 
Mr.  Long,  do  we  teach  our  boys  to  day  f  He 
knew  the  Bible,  which  cannot  be  said  of  every¬ 
body  in  Boston.  He  read  Burns,  this  with  the 
Bible  gave  him  inspiration  and  sentiment;  iEsop 
and  Pilgrim’s  Progress  taught  him  aptness  and 
pregnant  illustration.  He  made  his  6rst  river 
trip  to  New  Orleans  when  he  was  21,  and  saw 
there  for  the  first  time  the  auction  and  whipping 
of  slaves,  making  an  indelible  impression  on  his 
mind.  His  career  as  clerk  in  a  store,  his  trip, 
service  in  the  Black  Hawke  war,  and  his  open¬ 
ing  for  himself  a  store,  becoming  postmaster, 
and  then  a  surveyor  at  the  age  of  24  was  sketched 
by  the  speaker.  Then  began  his  political  career, 
rapidly  widening  and  deepening  in  influence  so 
that  as  early  as  1848,  instead  of  being  the  un¬ 
known  rail  splitter  he  was  styled,  be  was  from 
1840  the  foremost  man  in  his  own  region,  and 
from  1855  to  1861,  the  leading  opponent  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  politics.  Lincoln’s  life  would  have  been 
successful  if  it  had  ended  here,  but  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  open  into  a  temple  where  he  was,  to 
serve  the  Lord  as  high  priest  and  also  to  become 
the  sacrifice. 

Rev  Benjamin  Fay  Mills  preached  at  the 
closing  service  of  the  Unitarian  South  End  sum¬ 


mer  course  in  Boston  yesterday,  and  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  some  of  the 
business  men  of  this  denomination  to  begin  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  meetings  in  Music 
Hall.  He  declared  that  the  platform  would  be 
broad  enough  for  every  one  who  lovee  righteous¬ 
ness  supremely.  He  extended  a  warm  invitation 
to  all  who  believe  in  this  untrammelled  religion 
of  love,  Christian  social  reconstruction  and  the 
infinite  progress  of  the  human  race.  His  sermon 
which  followed  hie  formal  acceptance,  was  on 
“The  Gospel  of  Going  On,’’  and  was  regarded 
as  sounding  the  keynote  of  his  course  of  ser¬ 
mons. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt,  D.D.,  f(w- 
merly  pastor  in  Philadelphia  and  now  Professor 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  preached  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  North  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Cambridge,  of  which  Rev.  Hyatt  Smith 
was  the  last  pastor,  and  announced  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  call  which  has  been  held  for  some 
time  under  advisement.  Being  unable  to  con¬ 
clude  his  work  in  the  College  before  January 
next,  he  asked  the  still  further  manifestation  of 
patience,  so  generously  exercised,  until  this 
date,  for  the  inception  of  his  work. 

Yesterday^  was  reopening  day  after  extensive 
repairs,  which  have  made  the  interior  of  the 
edifice  very  attractive  and  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  large  congregation  waiting  on  the 
ministry  of  the  faithful  pastor.  Rev.  S.  O. 
Gunn.  Four  services  were  held  during  the  day. 
At  10.30,  Rev.  Dr.  McLellan,  pastor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in 
Gaelic.  At  3,  a  popular  service  was  held  and 
the  pastor  spoke  on  Psilm^  xlvi.  43,  which  text 
was  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  fine  painting 
executed  on  the|^wall  behind  the  pulpit  by  Mr. 
G.  Pietzsch,  who  is  84  years  of  age,  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pastors:  Dis.  Henley,  Black,  Dunlop, 
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Atiknaon,  Archibald  and  Deming.  Rev.  Mr. 
CameroD  offered  prayer.  A  ChrietiaD  Eodeavor 
meeting  at  6.90  completely  filled  the  large  audi¬ 
torium  and  a  stirring  address  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  choir.  Mrs.  Qunn  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  organ.  Mr.  Robertson  surg  solos 
with  fine  effect,  and  excellent  anthems  were 
rendered  by  the  large  choir  from  their  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  rear  of  the  pulpit.  The  pastor,  at 
large  again  addressed  an  audience  filling  the 
sanctuary  at  7.90.  Liberal  offerings  were  made 
at  each  service  towards  defraying  the  expense 
involved.  Pastor  and  people  were  warmly  com¬ 
plimented  by  all  and  the  Daily  Press  joined  in 
the  chorus.  Church  repairs  and  building  are 
the  order  of  the  day  despite  the  straitened  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  among  Presbyterians  in  New 
England.  The  edifice  at  Brookline  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion  and  also  the  one  at 
Barre,  Vermont.  South  Framingham  has  caught 
the  infection  and  a  handsome  amount  has  been 
collected  towards  the  completion  of  their  church. 
Hyde  Park  has  already  put  aside  the  first  accu¬ 
mulation  for  a  building  fund,  and  the  Spring 
field  church  is  moving  in  the  same  line  of 
progress,  as  is  also  Brockton.  C.  S.  D. 


A  CHEBKINO  REPORT. 

It  is  delightful  in  reading  the  pamphlet  on 
“New  York’s  Tenement  Houses,”  issued  by  the 
Citixen’s  Union,  to  see  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  enforcement 
of  “all  the  laws  providing  for  the  improvement 
and  better  sanitation  of  tenement  houses.  ”  It  is 
a  plea  for  good  government  such  as  none  can 
gainsay.  The  fact  that  eight-fifteenths,  a  little 
more  than  one-half,  of  our  vast  population  live  in 
tenements,  leaving  the  high  class  fiats  out  of  the 
question,  crowding  in  some  parts  of  the  city  a 
thousand  inhabitants  to  the  acre,  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole  city,  for 
these  districts  are  as  densely  crowded  as  plague- 
stricken  Bombay. 

These  new  laws  suggested  by  the  Tenement 
House  Commission  were  put  on  the  statute 
books  in  1894,  and  since  then  ninety-three 
wretched  tenements,  all  rear  buildings  but  two, 
have  been  bought  by  the  city,  thirty  are  already 
destroyed,  and  thirteen  remodeled,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Department.  No  new  building  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  corner  is  allowed  to  cover  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  lot,  the  dark  bed-room  is 
done  away  with,  every  room  must  have  a  window 
opening  on  the  outer  air,  fire-proof  stairs  and 
doors  are  insisted  upon  and  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  has  forbidden  the  dangerous  occupations 
in  dwelling  houses  that  were  once  the  cause  of  so 
many  fires.  Landlords  must  keep  their  halls 
lighted.  A  year  ago  the  inspectors  found  14.000 
dark  halls.  On  their  last  rounds  the  sanitary 
police  found  only  600  unlighted  below  Four¬ 
teenth  street.  All  this  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  parks  and  recreation  fields,  the  clean  streets, 
and  the  careful  supervision  of  milk  and  food 
supplies  have  contributed  to  reduce  the  death 
rate  to  19.60  during  the  last  six  months,  the 
lowest  in  the  records  of  the  Department. 

There  will  be  a  special  leprosy  conference  in 
Berlin  next  October.  Participating  physicians 
are  requested  to  have  their  papers  printed  in 
advance  and  distributed  so  tiiat  the  meetings 
can  be  devoted  entirely  to  discussiona. 


The  Kvangellet  can  be  of  aervloe  to  any  person  who 
Unde  it  neoeaeary  to  m>end  a  few  weeka  at  a  flret-olaae 
aanltaiinm  In  one  of  the  most  beantif  il  and  healthfnl 
eeotions  of  the  oonntry.  Addraoe  BnWntae  Department 
of  The  Bvansellst,  IM  Fifth  Avenee.  W  rw  Vnrk. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

MBaHAniosviu.K. — Some  few  mooths  since  fire 
destroyed  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Mechanicsville,  New  York.  The  congregation 
had  only  lately  expended  a  quite  liberal  amount 
in  thoroughly  refitting  and  refurnishing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  their  bouse  of  worship,  so  that  “it 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  commensurate 
with  the  spiritual  and  numerical  growth  of  the 
congregation.”  In  a  few  hours  all  this  was  de 
voured  by  the  fiamee.  Only  for  a  brief  time, 
however,  was  the  congregation  disheartened— 
some  saying,  “We  cannot  rebuild  during  the 
financial  strii^ency  which  so  many  of  us  seri¬ 
ously  feel.”  But  this  feeling  was  soon  dissi- 
rated  by  the  active  work  of  pastor  and  people 
llie  congregation  met  a  building  committee  was 
selected,  and  they  set  about  obtaining  plans  for 
a  new  structure.  Soon  one  was  presented  by  a 
first  class  architect,  and  accepted  by  the  congre 
gation.  Next  the  committee  solicited  subscrip¬ 
tions  suflBcient  to  warrant  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  work.  Wednesday  afternoon,  September 
8th.  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  most  inter¬ 
esting  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation.  The  pastor.  Rev.  A.  McD.  Peter 
son,  arranged  the  programme  for  the  occasion, 
consisting  of  addressee  by  Rev.  William  M. 
Johnson,  D.D.,  of  Cohoes;  Rev.  Hector  Hall, 
D.D.,  of  Troy;  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Hughes.  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Mechanicsville;  Revs.  A.  H.  Allen  of  Troy, 
Charles  E.  MacGinness  of  Laneingburgh,  R.  H. 
Carson  of  Stillwater  and  p.  K.  Van  Duren  of 
Mechanicsville,  also  took  part  in  the  services 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  pastor.  In  the 
stone  was  deposited  a  copy  of  the  Bible  printed 
by  the  American  Bible  Society;  the  creed  and 
catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  brief 
history  of  the  local  church  from  the  time  of  its 
organization,  with  names  of  all  its  pastors  and 
names  of  present  ofiQcers,  building  committee, 
architect  and  a  few  coins.  Thus  the  work  of 
erecting  the  new  edifice  has  been  auspiciously 
begun  and  the  people  are  expecting  its  comple 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The 
building  without  furnishings  will  cost  about 
$12,000,  with  furnishings  induding  pipe  organ, 
about  $5,000  more. 

Lowviixs. — There  is  no  German  church  in 
this  important  centre,  nor  within  a  long  dis 
tsnce  of  it  At  the  invitation  of  the  pastor, 
Mr.  George  M.  Schnuecker,  a  student  of  Rut 
gers’  Seminary,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey, 
^nding  his  vacation  at  Naumburg,  New  York, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  visited  Lowville  last 
Sunday  aftomoon,  and  conducted  German  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  assisted  by 
Pastor  Campbell.  There  was  a  wide  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  ^iven  through  the  press,  and 
the  lar^  congi^ation  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  long 
ago  privileges  in  hearing  the  Gospel  and  singing 
the  old  .chorals  in  their  own  tongue.  Mr. 
Schnuecker  is  an  earnest  and  energetic  speaker, 
for  whose  future  usefulness  it  is  easy  to  predict 
large  things. 

Tubih. — ^This  church,  which  for  many  years 
sustained  a  co-partnership  successively  with  the 
Martinsburg  and  Lyon’s  Falls  churches,  recently 
disappointed  by  the  decision  of  the  RCv.  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Spicer  to  devote  his  attention  exclu 
aively  to  the  latter,  is  now  greatly  cheered  by 
the  discovery  that  it  is  able  to  go  alone  under 
the  efficient  and  promising  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  C.  Petrie,  late  of  Pompey,  New  York. 

Abgbuoa. — A  Banquet  and  Speeches. — The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  fine  town  in  the 
l4eebytery  of  Steuben,  has  just  held  an  enter¬ 
tainment  that  seems  to  have  passed  off  in  the 
best  way  possible.  An  elegant  dinner  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mrs.  R.  Lightfoot,  which  went  far  to 
secure  the  purse  of  $100,  in  gold,  given  to  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Miller,  Major 
H.  P.  Lloyd  tendering  it  with  a  graceful  speech 
to  which  the  recipient  respondra.  After  full 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  banquet,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  part  of  the  pleasant  occasion  proceeded, 
with  toasts  and  speakers  as  follows:  The  Elder¬ 
ship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Arnold ;  The  Social  Characteristics  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Robbins;  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  response  by  the 
DMtor;  The  Catholicity  of  Presbyterianism, 
Rev.  Duncan  Cameron  of  Canisteo;  Preeby 
terianism  in  Angelica — its  pimt  and  its  future, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Richardson;  Calvinism,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bowes  of  Baltimore.  We  cannot  (says  the 
Allegany  Republican)  well  here  and  now  give 
even  a  syoopsis  of  the  splendid  responses  made 
— at  least  one  of  which  alone  was  as  rich  in 
Presbyterian  lore  as  is  the  famed  Klondike 
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We  dtreot  special  ettenUon  to  tke  fbUoWUic  remark¬ 
able  itateibenU.  * 

For  eighteen  yean  I  was 
aot  able  to  do  any  work, 
was  confined  to  the  house 
three  yean,  often  confined 
to  the  bed ;  took  cold  on 
the  slightest  exposure,  eyes 
were  weak  and  discnareed 
great  deal  of  mucous,  was  deaf 
in  right  ear,  snfiered  intensely 
with  pain  in  head,  had  fainting 
spells,  often  thought  would 
lose  my  mind,  and  was  a  misery 
to  myself  ana  friends.  Eigh¬ 
teen  months  ago  used  Aerial 
Medication,  in  two  weeks  hear¬ 
ing  was  fully  restored.  Catarrh 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  six 
months  was  entirely  curw.  It  has  been  one  year  since 
I  used  the  treatment,  the  disease  has  not  returned,  and  I 
feel  like  a  new  person. — Mbs.  Kate  Elleoood,  2221 
Walnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

34  years  ago  I  had  risings  in 
my  ears,  had  Catarrh  30  years, 
hearing  failed,  for  many  years 
could  not  hear  loud  conversation 
two  feet  away,  had  continual 
roaring  in  ears,  hoarseness,  throat 
sore  and  dry,  intense  pain  over 
eyes  and  “stopped  up  ”  feeling  in 
my  head.  Oenerai  health  so 
impaired  was  not  able  to  work. 

TJsmI  Aerial  Medication  in  ’92.1 
It  stopped  the  roaring,  pain- 
and  soreness  fully  restored  my 
hearing,  for  five  years  have 
been  free  from  Catarrh. — Wm.  F.  Bowebs,  Howell, 
Arkansas. 

**Wlmreas  I  wsa  Deaf,  Now  I  Can  Hear.” 

At  the  age  of  69,  after  having  suf- 
'  fered  from  Catarrhal  Deafness  20 
I  years,  am  truly  thankful  to  state 
f  that  I  am  entirely  cured  by  Aerial 
Medication;  my  hearing  which  had 
become  so  bad  that  I  could  not  hear 
a  watch  tick,  or  conversation,  is 
fully  restored.  I  will  verify  this 
state  ment.— William  Ritchie, 
Derby  Centre,  Vt. 

The  late  Prof.  Basil  Manley,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  says 
of  Aerial  Medication:  “lean  cw~ 
dUMy  recommend  it*  use.”  Write 
for  fac-simile  of  this  letter. 

•  •  •  It  has  always  been  a 
pleasure  to  carry  your  ads,  and  your 
remedies  are  popular  with  our 
pie.  Bell  and  Van  Ness,  Editor^ 

Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  have  rellableiassurance  that  the  above  statements 
are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  is  a  reputable  pbysi- 
dsax.— Cincinnati  Herald  and  Presbyter. 

MEDICINES 

For  Three  Months'  Treatment 

FREE. 

This  very  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkably  suiv 
cessful  last  year,  I  have  decided  to  renew  it,  and  will  for 
a  short  time  send  medicines  for  three  months’  treatment 
free.  For  question  form  and  particulars,addresS, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dept.  A  iS  Ci^innati,  Ohia, 


i 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

The  beet  enre  for  CoeglL  Weak  Lunipe.  Indirection, 
Inwikid  Paint  and  the  Uit  of  the  Feeble  and  AgfA.  Com* 
binlnff  the  moot  aetiTe  medlclnet  with  Ginger.  It  exert# 
acnratiTe  power  eTerditeate  unknown  to  other  rem^ 
1  Atm  fact  the  moot  rerltaliring,  life 


bination  erer  diteerered.  Weak 


BbiUtTs 

acb,  liTer,  Kianeyt  and  Bowela  are  draggii 
the  grare  who  would  noover  health  bj  lit  t 


if  airing 
,  Raenma 


FlUMBKVS  VOUB  BVANGSU.8T8. 

Mow  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  beat  order. 
We  can  supply  snch  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
srspald.  Address  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue, 
•w  York  ntv. 


by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  pos^aid  on  receipt  of 
price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  i2  SO  (they  are 
never  sold  In  bnlk,  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 


bysician.  After  two  weeks  the  fever  subsided,  but 
'lorence  was  left  with  a  very  weak  back.  Severe 


valley  rich  in  gold.  It  was  by  all  felt  to  be  a 
most  liiappy  circumstance  that  Major  H.  P. 
Lloyd  happen^  to  be  tarrying  here  at  his  early 
home,  and  was  enlisted  to  make  presentation  of 
the  purse — which  was  done  in  his  most  felic¬ 
itous  vein.  The  response  of  the  pastor,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  purse,  showed  deep  and  appreciative 
feeling.  A  poem  specially  written  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  was  here  read  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Arnold. 
It  abounded  in  local  as  well  as  remoter  refer¬ 
ences.  Hon.  Fred  A.  Robbins  followed  with  a 
capital  talk  about  “The  Social  Characteristics 
of  Presbyterianism.’’  The  remarks  of  Revs. 
Miller  and  Cameron  which  in  turn  followed, 
were  well  chosen.  Next,  Mr.  Richardson  briefly 
and  well  responded  to  his  topic.  In  conclusion, 
n  a  twenty  minutes’  address,  the  toast-master 
reviewed  the  impress  and  direct  influence  of 
alvinism  in  modern  history,  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  its  dynamo  force  still  in  the 
world — in  a  way  to  thoroughly  arouse  and  hold 
the  closest  attention  of  every  one  present  to  the 
end — notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour: 
past  midnight,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
company  had  been  sitting  then  four-and-a-half 
hours.  It  was  the  unanimous  testimony  that 
the  address  of  Mr.  Bowes  showed  years  of  studi¬ 
ous  research  on  theologic  lines,  particularly  as 
related  to  the  subject  reviewed.  He  held  that 
John  Calvin  towers  in  religious  history  down 
through  the  centuries,  next  to  the  great  apostle 
Paul ;  that  he  had  been  a  beneticent  force  in 
the  world  since  his  time  to  the  present,  not 
only  along  theologic  lines,  but  in  fruits  beyond, 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world ;  and  nota¬ 
bly  in  our  own  glorious  Republic:  at  Mecklen¬ 
burg;  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  date.  The  speaker 
was  fully  enthused  with  the  theme,  and  en¬ 
thused  his  listeners.  His  address  was  a  splendid 
ending  to  an  altogether  splendid  affair — unprece¬ 
dented  in  local  annals.  Then  all  arose  and 
joined  in  singing,  “Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds,  ’’ 
followed  by  putting  on  of  wraps  and  bidding  a 
hearty  Good  Night  with  warm  congratulations 
to  the  pastor,  to  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  and  her  worthy 
brother. 

OHIO. 

The  Pkesbyteby  of  Dayton  met  in  Clifton  on 
September  6th.  Rev.  John  S.  Edenburn  was 
moderator.  Robert  B.  Wilson  and  J.  Griffen 
Currey  were  received  as  candidates.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  observe  the  250th  anniver 
sary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards.  Adjourned  to  meet  in  Dayton  Third 
Street  Church,  October  25th,  1897. 

J.  K.  Gibson. 

ILLINOIS. 

Waynksvillk. — For  some  time  past,  the  pastor 
of  the  Waynesville  Church  has  been  preaching 
at  Atlanta,  six  miles  west,  to  those  members  of 
the  church  living  there.  Recently  they  sur¬ 
prised  him  with  an  evening  call,  leaving  behind 
as  a  remembrance  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
work,  a  silver  tea  set  of  four  pieces,  of  very 
beautiful  design.  Such  remembrances  are  pleas 
ant;  but  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  have  such  parish¬ 
ioners. 

TEXAS. 

San  Antonio. — The  season  is  nearing  when 
many  readers  of  the  New  York  Evangelist  will 
be  seeking  a  milder  climate.  Some  Presbyterians 
among  them  may  be  contemplating  this  quaint 
old  Texas  city  as  such  a  resort.  It  may  be  news 
to  such  to  know  that  Madison  Square  Church  of 
this  City  is  their  natural  church  home,  belong¬ 
ing  as  it  does  to  the  National  General  Assembly. 
It  has  every  facility  for  a  pleasant  church  home 
— its  services  announced  by  the  splendid  French 
Memorial  bell,  and  aided  by  the  best  organ  in 
the  city.  The  Rev.  L.  H.  Morey  is  the  worthy 
pastor. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed, 
D.D.,  of  the  First  Church,  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Washington  and  Compton 
Avenue  Cnurch  of  St.  Louie,  and  has  respmded 
favorably.  The  church  to  which  Dr.  Sneed 
goes  is  the  one  so  long  enjoying  the  ministry  of 
the  late  dietinguisheid  Dr.  Brookes;  it  has  a 
membership  of  about  700,  with  Sabbath-school 
membership  of  800;  the  church  from  which  he 
goes  IS  that  which  for  eight  years  enjoyed  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Camp- 
^11,  D.  D.,  and  later  that  of  the  Aev.  John  C. 
Black,  D.  D.  It  counts  555  members,  beirg  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  size  in  the  Minneapolis  Presbytery 
only  by  the  Westminster  Church.  Its  prosperity 
under  Dr.  Sneed  has  been  marked.  Dr.  Sneed’s 
career  is  indeed  interesting,  passing  as  he  has 
done  from  seminary  to  the  church  at  Riverside, 
Illinois,  thence  to  the  Southern  Church  at 
(Columbia,  Missouri,  thence  to  the  First  Church 
of  Minneapolis,  and  now  to  this  very  important 
charge  in  St  Louis. 


A  THRILLING  RESCUE 

A  YOUNQ  LIFE  SAVED 

IN  A  REMARKABLE  MANNER. 

Florence  Sturdivant,  of  Grindstone  Island,  Saved  from  an  Un¬ 
timely  Death — Her  Dangerous  Predicament. 

From  *‘(M  t?ie  St.  Lawrence,”  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  Thousand  Islands  is  one  called  Grind  The  difficulty  seemed  to  baffie  the  efforts  of  the 
stone.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The  phyician.  ,  ,  . 

l„h.blu.t.o(  tbl,  l.l..d 

of  people  who  devote  their  energies  to  farming  and  this  time  wecalled  an  eminent  physician,  who  agreed 
quarrying  for  a  livelihood.  In  the  home  of  one  of  with  the  diagnosis  of  our  physician.  He  prescribed 
tbe»  Ltad.™  Fl.„b..  J.  S.«rd;,„t.b.  f 

four  year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  failed. 


Sturdivant.  She  had  a  remarkable  experience  re-  “A  brother  of  my  wife,  who  resided  in  Canada, 
cently.  visiting  us,  advis^  us  to  use  Dr.  Williams’ 

Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  I  purchased  a  box  of 
I  the  pills  and  began  to  give  them  to  Florence.  This 

was  in  October,  1896.  After  using  the  pills  a  short 
time  we  could  see  an  improvement.  Her  strength 
III  ^  return  and  her  appetite  was  restorM. 

I  When  she  had  taken  one  box  the  pains  in  her  back 

nT  xluillVI  I  and  stomach  ceased  and  her  recovery  seemed  certain. 

III'  ‘  eagerly  purchased  a  second  box  of  pills  and 

K  ill  I  lU  watched  with  delight  the  change  for  the  better  that 

was  being  wrought  daily.  Florence  finally  became 
li  I'lwHl ^  str<mg  enough  to  walk  a  little.  She  gained  in  flesh 

III  L  strength  rapidly.  By  the  time  she  bad  used 

i|(J  three  boxes  of  the  pills  she  was  evidently  well.  We 

}  Ajjj^  continued  the  treatment,  using  anoth.  r  box,  the 

I  fourth,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of 

“We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  value  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills.  I  am  positive  that  without 
their  use  our  child  would  have  been  a  confirmed  in- 

(Signed)  William  H.  Sturdivant. 

FLORENCE  J.  STURDIVANT.  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  sixth  day 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  Mr.  Sturdivant  of  April,  1897.  xr  w  at  nr  t  km 

lid:  “Florence  was  taken  sick  in  February,  18<«,  jjj.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for*Pale°Pe^lo  are  sold 


FLORENCE  J.  STURDIVANT. 


said:  “Florence  was  taken  sick  in  February,  18ii6, 


pains  were  constantly  in  the  back  and  stomach. '  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Story  of  Three  Churches. — Architec¬ 
ture  and  Building  relates  these  incidents  of 
church  building,  two  of  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
appertain  to  I^eebyterian  Churches.  There  is 
another  beautiful  little  Presbyterian  Church, 
somewhere  in  Livingston  county,  this  State,  if 
we  mistake  not,  of  peculiarly  variegated  stone, 
of  a  soft  texture.  And  there  was  just  enough 
in  the  quarry  to  complete  it,  so  that  its  unique 
beauty  cannot  be  duplicated.  The  interesting 
facts  with  regard  to  the  following  are  that  one 
of  the  churches  was  built  from  a  single  stone, 
one  from  a  single  tree,  and  the  third  by  one 
man :  The  following  story  comes  from  Waterloo, 
Iowa:  The  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
decided  to  erect  a  new  place  of  worship.  Stone 
was  scarce ;  in  fact,  there  were  no  quarries  and 
no  rock  suitable  for  building  purposes  nigh  at 
band.  At  last  their  attention  was  called  to  what 
was  apparently  a  large  boulder  which  stood  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain  about  eight  miles  from  the 
town.  'This  huge  mass  of  rock  was  like  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  sea.  About  8  feet 
of  it  projected  above  ground.  The  work  of  ex¬ 
cavating  this  gigantic  boulder  was  at  once 
begun.  When  exposed  to  view  it  was  found  to 
be  28  feet  high,  %  feet  long,  and  20  feet  wide. 
On  this  monolith  the  workmen  began  their 
labors  with  drill,  hammer,  and  dynamite,  and 
the  enormous  rock  was  converted  into  building 
stones.  The  pieces  were  conveyed  to  the  town, 
and  before  long  a  wonderful  metamorphosis  was 
apparent,  and  then  this  giant  boulder,  after  rest¬ 
ing  undisturbed  for  countless  years  and  buried 
by  the  deposits  of  ages,  was  transformed  into  a 
beauoiful  church.  In  its  rough  state  this  great 
rock  is  estimated  to  have  weighed  more  than 
2.500  tons.  To  build  a  church  from  material 
taken  from  one  boulder  is  certainly  surprising, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  build  and  complete  a 
large  wooden  church  from  the  timber  of  a  single 
tree,  no  other  lumber  from  any  source  being 
used,  the  building  being  the  largest  church  edi¬ 
fice  in  the  country.  Tnis  building  is  situated 
in  Santa  Rosa,  California,  and  was  erected  for 
the  members  of  the  Bpptist  communion  of  that 
place.  The  timber  was  taken  from  a  redwood 
tree  that  grew  in  the  neighborhood  The  interior 
of  the  church  was  paneled  and  finished  with 


wood,  not  a  particle  of  plaster  or  other  similar 
material  being  used.  The  floors,  seatings,  pul¬ 
pit,  roof  and  roofing  were  all  formed  from  mate¬ 
rial  taken  from  the  same  tree,  and  after  the 
building  was  finished  in  every  particular  stuff 
enough  was  taken  from  it  to  manufacture  60,()(X) 
shingles,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  scantlings, 
joists  and  other  dimension  stuff.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Hepbumville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  was  built  by  one  man.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stone  structure  built  from  great  boulders 
taken  from  Brobst  Mountain.  The  name  of  the 
man  who  built  this  church  was  George  Taylor, 
and  he  labored  at  it  for  more  than  six  years, 
q^uarrying  and  cutting  his  own  stone  and  putting 
toem  in  place  when  opportunity  presented.  The 
building  is  60x38  feet,  with  a  ^uare  tower  60 
feet  high.  Before  the  church  was  quite  finished 
Taylor  grew  ill.  His  hammer,  chisel,  and  trowel 
were  laid  aside,  aid  they  were  never  again 
taken  up  by  him.  In  his  will  it  was  found 
that  he  left  the  church  and  all  its  belongings 
to  the  congregation.  There  remained  a  small 
debt,  which  was  partially  wiped  out  the  first 
Sunday  service  was  held  in  the  building.  A 
subscription  was  raised  and  a  pretty  memorial 
window  was  erected  by  the  conmgation  in 
honor  of  the  aged  and  untiring  builder. 


LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 

If  you  were  tolling  up  a  weary  hill. 

Bearing  a  load  beyond  your  strength  to  bear. 
Straining  each  nerve  untiringly,  and  still 
Stumbling  and  losing  foothold  here  and  there. 
And  each  one  passing  by  would  do  so  much 
As  give  one  upward  lift  and  go  his  way. 

Would  not  the  slight  reiterated  touch 
Of  help  and  kindness  lighten  all  the  day  7 

There  is  so  little,  and  there  is  so  much. 

We  weigh  and  measure  and  define  in  vain. 

A  look,  a  word,  a  light,  responsive  touch 
Can  be  the  ministers  of  joy  to  pain. 

A  man  can  die  of  hunger  walled  in  gold, 

A  crumb  may  quicken  hope  to  stronger  breath. 
And  every  day  we  give  or  we  withhold 
Some  little  thing  that  tells  for  life  or  death. 

—Susan  Coolidgs. 


S^tomber  16,  1897. 
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A  A  and  one  New  Subscriber 
■  w  w  we  will  deliver,  postpaid,  this. 


Large-Type, 

Self-Pronouncing 

Combination 


Bible 


■  King  James  and  Revised  Version  on  same  page,  with 
_ _ Concordance,  and  40,000  references  and  over  1,900  pages 

What  every  Bible  Student  needs !  a  Fac-Simile  Page  with  Revised  Text 


The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach  ST.  LU  KE,  I.  Thebirth  of  John  the  Baptist  foretold. 


The  Self-Prononnclng  Simd«y.Sohool  Teachers'  "Cknn- 
htnation”  Bible  Is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily 
commend  it.— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  paper,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revised  and  Authorised  versions 
renders  It  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LLJ).,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature.— Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Your  “Combination*’  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  textual  authority.— 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Bishop,  CleveUmd, 
Ohio. 

The  combination  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  Versions  be¬ 
fore  us.— Rev.  A.  O.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  teachers  In  our  Sunday-Schools  cannot  invest  their 
money  any  better  than  in  this  “Combination  Bible.’’- 
Rev.  George  C.  Lorlmer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Maas. 

The  “  Combination  “  Self-Prenounclng  S.S.  Teachers' 
Bible  is  a  ?ie  piat  vitro.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid 
the  great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  God.- Rev. 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  appTeciate|the>dmirable  features  of  this  “  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible.”— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

What  an  inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  wonld|have 
been  to  me  in  my  early  ministry.- Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


The  combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  yon 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  I  shall  use 
it  and  reconunend  it.— Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPost- 
master-GeaeraL 


Ministers  and  Sunday-School  teachers  have  in  the 
“  Combination  ”  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.- Rev.  E^a  K.  Bell,  D.D^  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


iheir  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, 
because* they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was 
risen. 

16  **  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  Pand  preach  the 
gospel  to  *■*  every  creature. 

16  9  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  saved ;  **  but  he  that 
rv  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

17  And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe;  *In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils;  ^they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 

18  ’'They  shall  take  up  serpents; 


A.  D.  88.'*  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
oMsuTikik  shall  *'*'  not  hurt  them ;  *  they  shall 
p'o^  I'a.*’  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
qjotmkis,  recover. 

Actskss;  19  H  So  then ’-"V after  the  Lord  had 
Bom!  ?o!?‘  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  “sat  ^"on  the 
«LakeiAi7!  light  hand  of  God. 

20  And  they  went  forth,  and 
t*Act8  i  4  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
le.  46;  19.6.’  working  with  them,  ^and  conflrm- 
^r.  u.  10,  jjjg  word  *■»  with  signs  foUow- 

’A^a!V*-^K' 

X  Acts  S.1  A 16;  9. 17;  28.8.  JsmesAM.U.  vActaLt,*.  sLoko 
24.SI.  a^iio.1.  AcU7.eA  6AcUA12;lA8.  lO0r.2.4La 
Heb.  2.  A 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 


SAINT  LUKE 


CHAPTER  L 


l  the prtfaee ef  Luke.  6 The eoneepUonof  JohnOte 
teSMV,  Stand  of  ChritL  St  The  prapheey  cfKit- 
abetK,  and  of  Mary,  eoneemtng  Chriet.  S7  The 
natiwity  and  eirewneltion  of  John,  67  The  pro- 
phexy  of  Saehariat, 

FIRASMUOH  as  many  have  taken 
in  hand  to  ’''’set  forth  in  ordera 
declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 

2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  ns,  which  ^  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  word ; 

8  *  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  understanding 

of  all  things  fixim  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  ‘^in  order,  ‘most 
excellent  Thi-Oph^-liis, 

4  /  That  thou  mightmt  know  the 
certainty  ***’  of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed. 

6  f  rriHEBE  was  ^  ^  in  the  dajrs  of 
X  Hftr'od,  *'®tho  king  of  Jfl- 
d»^4,  a  certain  priest  named  2ich-^ 
xl^as,  ^  of  the  course  of  A-bPA :  and 
***  his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of 
Aftr'On,  and  her  name  was  fi-llf|^^ 
bSth. 

6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless. 


15  the  whole  creetion.  16  disbelieveth  shall  be 
oondemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  the  Lord 
Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was — down  at 
the  SO  by  the  signs  that  foliowed.  Amen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
bMn  fblOiled  ansong  us,  S  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  aocurately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 
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Lg.  7  And  they  had  no  child,  because 
that  fi-Ug^9-b6th  was  barren,  and 
1 1.  they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
tk  years. 

^  8  *'*’  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 

he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
.  L '  God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  costom  of  the 
priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to  bom 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 

'Mr  of  the  Lord.  « 

10  ”*And  the  whole  multitnde  of 
,  ^  the  people  were  praying  without  at 
f.  i;  the  ’■*’  time  of  incense. 

,  4^  11  And  there  appeared  nnto  him  an 

^  s.  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
i!  1 ;  right  side  of  “  the  altar  of  incense, 
s.  12  And  '’’'when  Zftch-^ii‘'as  saw 
him,  **  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
'  upon  hiuL 

I’k  13  But  the  angel  said  nnto  him, 
^  Pear  not,  Zhcb^A'aB:  *‘*'for  thy 
lA  n'  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  fi-U#'- 
11/  9-b6th  shall  b^u*  thee  a  son,  and 
^  22;  ^thon  Shalt  call  his  name  JOhn. 

^  ^  ’  14  And  thon  shalt  have  joy  and 
I.'”*  gladness;  and  ^niany  shall  rejoice 
°'i7.  at  his  birth. 

k  6A  15  por  he  shall  be  gpreat  in  the  sight 
.  6.  A  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  nei- 
a.'  ^  ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 

things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.  6  (the) — he  hod 
a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  paaa,  while  he  9  enter 
Into  the  temple  of  the  Lora  and  bum  Incenae. 
to  hour  of  19  Zacharias  waa  troubled  when  he  law 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  suppUeation  is  heard, 
15  he  shall  drink  no  wine 
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